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It is very surprising that the Esseues, whose exemplary 
■virtues elicited the unbounded admiration of* even the Greeks 
and Romans, and whose doctrines and practices contributed 
so materially to the spread of Christianity, should be so 
little known among intelligent Christians The current 
information upon this remarkable sect or order of Judaism, 
to he found m ecclesiastical histones and Cyclopaedias, is 
denved from the short notices of Philo, Pimy, Josephus, 
Solmus, Porphyry, Eusebius, and Epiphanius These seven 
witnesses—of whom the first and third are Jewish philoso¬ 
phers, the second, fourth and fifth heathen wnters, and the last 
two Christian church historians—are all who, till within a very 
recent jienod, have been subpoenaed before the tnbunal of 
public opinion, to give evidence as to the character of these 
verj much misunderstood and neglected Essenes 

Not only is tins combined testimony insufficient, hut it is 
too mucli tainted with the peculiar dogmas of the respective 
witnesses, to furnish the general reader with an unbiassed 
notion of the. character and doctrines of tins ancient sect 
Philo and Josephus, writing in Greek and m apology for their 
Jewish brethren, were too anxious to represent to the Greeks 
and Romans every phnse and sect of Judaism, as correspond¬ 
ing to the different svstems of Greek and Roman philosophy , 
Pliny, Solmus, and Porphyry, again, betrav too great an 
ignorance of the inward workings of the Jewish religion, and 
too much prejudice against the Jews , whilst Epiphanius draws 
upon his imagination, and Eusebius simply copies the account 
of Plnlo, with the well-known patnstic pen Nor can the 
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modem descriptions of the Essenes, as given in the histones 
of the chnrch and m the popular Cyclopaedias, be always relied 
upon when they profess to give the results of the afore-men¬ 
tioned garbled scraps of ancient information , since the wnters 
are either too much afraid of, or too much pleased with, the 
marked resemblance between some of the doctnnes and 
practices of Christianity and Essemsm Hence those who 
style themselves the true evangelical Christians are very 
anxious to destroy every appearance of affinity between 
Essemsm and Christianity, lest it should be said that the 
one gave nse to the other, whilst those who are termed 
Rationalists multiply and magnify every feature of resem¬ 
blance, in order to show that Christianity is nothing but a 
development of Essemsm—so that the poor Essenes are 
crucified between the two 

The design of this essay is to give an impartial statement 
of the doctnnes and practices of the Essenes, to show their 
nse and progress, their relationship both to Judaism and 
Chnstiamty, their numbers and localities, to trace the moat 
probable signification of their name, &c, &c To do this, 
I not only appeal to the seven stereotvped witnesses, but to 
the information upon this subject scattered throughout the 
Midrashim and the Talmud But not to incur the charge of 
partiality, as well as to enable you to test my conclusions, I 
have collected all that the ancients have wntten upon this 
subject, and append to this paper the whole account which 
Philo, Plmy, Josephus, Solinus, Porphyry, Eusebius, and 
Epiphamus give of the Essenes 

The cardinal doctnnes and practices of this sect are as 
follows —They regarded the inspired Law of God with the 
utmost veneration In fact, their adhesion to it was such 
that they were led thereby to pay the greatest homage to 
Moses, the lawgiver, and to visit with capital punishment any 
one of the brotherhood who blasphemed his name The 



highest aim of their hfe was to become the temples of the 
Holy Ghost, when they could prophesy, perfor m miraculous 
cures, and, like Elias, be tKeflbrerunners of the Messiah 
TEiTthey regarded as the last stage of perfection, which 
could only be reached by gradual growth m holiness, b rought 
about through stnctly observing the commandments and the 
Lentical laws of purity contained m the Pentateuch, morti¬ 
fying the flesh and the lusts thereof, and being meek and 
lowly m spirit, inasmuch as this would bring them into closer 
communion with him who is the Holy One of Israel This 
earnest desire to avoid everything which involved profanity in 
the slightest degree and which might interpose between them 
and the Deity, made them abstain from using oaths, because 
they regarded the invocation, m swearing, of heaven or the 
heavenly throne, or anything which represents God’s glory, 
as a desecration Their communication was yea, yea, nay, 
nay , whatsoever was more than these came of evil 

Their increased strictness m enforcing the observance of 
the rigid Mosaic laws of Levitical punty, which were after¬ 
wards amplified and rendered still more rigid by traditional 
explanations, 1 ultimately compelled the Essenes to withdraw 

1 According to tradition there -were four degrees of parity 1 The ordinary 
pnnty required of even- worshipper m the temple (j’Virt mrro) 2 The 
higher degree of punty necessary for eating of the heave offering (norm mrro) 
8 The still higher degree requisite for partaking of the sacnhces (rnpn rnrro) 
And 4 The degree of pnntv required of those who sphnkle the water absolving 
from sin (rvron mrro) k ach degree of pnnty required a greater separation 
from the lmptmues descnbed m Leviticus si, 24—xv, 28 These impure sub 
jecta were termed the fathers of impurity, that which was touched by them was 
designated the /ml generation of impurity, whnt was touched by this again, was 
called the second qencration of impurity, and so on. Now, heave-offerings—the 
second degret of holiness—become impure when touched by the third generation, 
the flesh of sacrifices—the third degree of holiness—when coming in contact 
with the fourth generation , and so on These degrees of punty had even to 
be separated from each other because the lower degree was, in respect to the lugber 
one, regarded as impure, and any one who lived according to a higher degree of 
punty became impure by touching one who lived according to a lower degree, 
and could only regain Ins punty by lustrations (ffrtroj The first degree 
was obligatory upop every one, the other grades were voluntary Before par 
taking of the heave offering, the washing of bands was required, and before 
eaUng of the flesh of sacnilces, immersion of the whole body was required 
— Comp Babylonian Talmud, Tract Chagiga, 18 b 
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themselves altogether from the society of their Jewish brethren, 
to form a separate comm'traity, and to live apart from the 
world, smce contact with any one who did not practice these 
laws, or with anything belonging to such an one, rendered 
them impure This fear of coming m contact with that which 
is impure, as well as the desire not to be hindered in their 
spiritual co mmuni on with their Creator, also made theEssenes 
abstain from marriage, inasmuch as women, according to 
the law, are subject to perpetual pollutions m menstruum 
and child-birth (compare Lev xn, 1—8, xv, 19—31), 
and as going to ones wife, even under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, is regarded as defiling (vide infra , p 39, note 19) 
There were, however, some weak brethren who could not be 
like the angels in heaven, neither marrying nor being given in 
marriage, these were allowed to take wives, but they could 
never advance to the highest orders of the brotherhood, and 
had, moreover, to observe laws specially enacted for married 
brethren and sisters 

Here, in their separation from the Jewish nation, whatever 
an} one of them possessed was deposited in the general trea¬ 
sury, from which the wants of the whole community alike 
were supplied by stewards appointed by the whole brother¬ 
hood , so that they had all things m common There were 
no distinctions amongst them, such as rich and poor, masters 
and servants, they called no one master upon earth, but all 
ministered to the wants of one another Thei lived peaceably 
with all men, reprobated slavery and war, and would not even 
manufacture any martial instruments whatever, however great 
the temptation or the fear might he They were governed 
bv a president, who was elected by the whole body, and who 
also acted as the judge of the community Trials were con¬ 
ducted by junes, composed, not as our jnnes are, of twelve 
persons, but of the majority of the community, or of at least 
a hundred members, who had to be unanimous m their verdict 
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The brother who was found guilty of walking disorderly 
was excommunicated, tet was he not regarded as an enemy, 
but was admonished as a brother, and received back after 
due repentance 

As it was contrary to the laws of Levitical punty to buy 
anything from one who did not practice those laws, the 
Essenes had to raise the supplies of all their wants among 
themselves In this they experienced no difficulty, as their 
food and raiment were most simple and very self-denying, and 
as each one of the community willingly took his share of work 
in the department in which he most excelled Some were 
engaged in tilling the ground, some m tending flocks and 
rearing bees, some in preparing food, some in making the 
articles of dress, some in healing the sick, and some m in¬ 
structing the young, whilst all ol them devoted certain hours 
to studying the mysteries of nature and revelation and of the 
celestial hierarchy They always got up before the sun rose, 
and never talked about any worldh matters till they had all 
assembled together and, with their faces turned towards the 
sun, offered up their national hymn of praise (Y"1N^ TKDn) 
for the renewal of the light of the day This done, every one 
betook himself to his work, according to the directions of the 
overseers, and remained at it till the fifth hour (or eleven 
o clock, am), when the labour of the forenoon regularlt 
terminated All of them again assembled together, had a 
baptism in cold water, put on their white garments, the sym¬ 
bol of punty, and then made their way to the refectory, which 
they entered with as much solemnity as if it were the temple 
The meal was a common one and each member took his 
seat according to the order of age Those of the brethren 
who were the bakers and cooks then placed before each one 
a little loaf of bread and a dish of the most simple food, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of vegetables as the\ ate very little animal flesh, 
and the repast commenced alter the pnest had invoked God’s 
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"blessing upon it A mysterious silence was observed during 
the meal, which had the character of a sacrament, and may 
have been designed as a substitute for tbe sacrifices which 
they refused to offer m the temple The pnest concluded it 
by offering thanks to the Bountiful Supplier of all our 
wants, which was the signal of dismissal Hereupon all with¬ 
drew, put off their white and sacred garments, and dressed 
themselves in their working clothes, resumed their several 
employments which they had to do according to the direc¬ 
tions of the overseers till the evening, when they assembled 
again to partake of a common meal But though every 
thing was done under the directions of the overseers, and the 
Essenes had even to receive their presents through the 
stewards, yet in two things they were at perfect liberty to act 
as they pleased, viz , they conld relieve the distressed with as 
much money as they thought proper, and manifest their com¬ 
passion for those who were not of the brotherhood as muoh 
as they liked, and whenever they liked Such was their 
manner of life during the week days 

The Sabbath they observed with the utmost rigour, and re¬ 
garded even the removal of a vessel as labour, and a desecration 
of this holy day On this day they took special care not to be 
guilty of forsaking the assembling of themselveB together, as 
the manner of some is Ten persons constituted a complete 
and legal number for divine worship m the synagogue, and m 
the presence of such an assembly an Essene would never spit, 
nor would he at any tame spit to his right hand In the 
synagogue, as at* meals, each one took bis seat according to 
age, in becoming attire They had no ordained ministers, 
whose exclusive right it was to conduct the service, any one 
that liked took up the Bible and read it, whilst another, 
who had much experience m spiritual matters, expounded what 
was read The distinctive ordinances of the brotherhood, as 
well as the mysteries connected with die Tetragrammaton 
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and the angelic worlds were the prominent topics of Sabbatic 
instruction Every investigation into the causes of the 
phenomena both of mind and matter was stnctly forbidden, 
because the study of logic and metaphysics was regarded as 
injurious to a devotional life 

Celibacy bemg the rule of Essemsm, the ranks of the 
brotherhood had to be filled. up by lecruits from the Jewish 
community at large They preferred taking children, whom 
they educated most carefully and taught the practices of the 
order, believing that of such the kingdom of heaven is best 
made up Every grown-up candidate (6 £ij\Gv) had to pass 
through a noviciate of two stages, which extended over three 
years, before he could be finally admitted into the order 
Upon entering the first stage, which lasted twelve months, 
the novice ( vcaovoraros) had to cast all his possessions into the 
common treason He then received a copy of the regulations 
of the brotherhood (Slairav rov rayparoc), as well as a spade 
(/TKCLkic a£tvapio»' = =“irV'), to bury the excrement, (comp Dent 
xxm, 12—14,) an apron (r-tp^wpa=T r \t), used at the lustra¬ 
tions, and a white robe (Xtwnfr iadr/ra =}2b TO) to put on at 
meals, being the symbols of purity During the whole of tins 
period he was an outsider, and was not admitted to the com¬ 
mon meals, yet he had to observe some of the ascetic rules of 
the Society If, at the close of this stage, the community found 
that he had properly acquitted himself during the probationary 
year, the novice was admitted into the second stage, which 
lasted two years, and was called an approacher (irpotrluy lyyiov) 
During the period which lasted two years he was admitted 
to a closer fellowship with the brotherhood, and shared m their 
lustrnl rites (raSaporrepwy irpoc rwy hyvdav uSarwv peraXapfiavti), 
but was still not admitted to the common meals (tic me 
<Tv/i/3t(io-«c), nor to any office If he passed satisfactorily 
through the second stage of probation, the approacher be¬ 
came an associate, or a foil member of the society ( optXirrfjc , 

B 
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oc tic rov SfitKoy lycptyeraiz^l^Tl), when ho was received into 
the brotherhood and partook of the common meal (ffvp/3iu>rfo) 
Before, however, ho was made a homiletcs , or fin all) ad¬ 
mitted into close fellowship, he had to bind himself by a 
most solemn oath (tins being the onl) occasion ou which 
the Essenes used an oath) to observe three things 1 Loie to 
God 2 Merciful jiutue towards all men, especially to honor 
nobody as master, to avoid the kicked, to help the righteous, 
to be faithful to every man, nnd especially to rulers (roTc 
Kparovcuy), for without God no one comes to be ruler And 
3 Purity of character, which implied humility, love of truth, 
hatred of falsehood, strict seciesy towards outsiders, so ns not 
to divulge the secret doctrines (pvorhpia) to any one, nnd per¬ 
fect openness with the members of the order, nnd, finally, 
carefully to piescrve the books belonging to their sect (r£ rrjc 
alplffibic avraiy and the names of the angels (ra rCov 

byytkwy oyopara) or the my stenes conuected with the Telia - 
grammaton (timEJDn Dl£>) and the other nnmes of God nnd 
the angels, comprised in the theosophy (PQDID H'^D) ns well 
as with the cosmogony (JVtfWyi rTOJJD) which also played 
so important a part among the Jewish nn sties and the Knb- 
balists 

The three sections consisting of < nndidatc (o frfW), ap- 
proacbei (iripoetuv cyyiov), nud associate (opiX^n) c, OC tic ofitXov 
lyKpivirai), were subdivided into four orders, distinguished from 
each other by supeuoi holiness So marked nnd serious were 
these distinctions, that if one belonging to a luglier degree 
of purity touched one who belonged to a lower order, ie, 
if one of the fourth or highest order come m contact with one 
of the third or lower ordei, or if one of the third touched one 
of the second order, or if one of the second order touched 
one of the first or lowest ordei, he immediately liecnme im¬ 
pure, and could only regain his purity b\ lustrations From 
the beginning of the noviciate to the achievement of the 
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highest spiritual state, there were eight different stages which 
marked the gradual growth in holiness Thus, alter being 
accepted as a novice and obtaining the apron (P”)T— npifana) 
the symbol of purity, he attained (11 to the state of outward 
or bodily purity by baptisms (JTPpJ ,| T^ nN’BO JTlP*1T) 
From this state of bodily purity he progressed (2) to that 
stage which imposed abstinence from connubial intercourse 
(JW1B H’b JYPp3), or to that degree of holiness, 

which enabled him to practise cehbac\ Having succeeded 
m mortifying the flesh m this respect, he advanced (3) to the 
stage of inward or spiritual-pxxnty (mnO 'T 1 ? i7N\HO /lltyHB) 
From this stage again he advanced (4) to that which required 
the banishing of all angei and malice, and the cultivation of 
a meek and lowly spirit (iTU^ HK’HD mntO) Tins led 
him (')> to the culminating point of holiness (PIN'IID iTUP 
JTfPDrT H'fy Upon this summit ot holiness he became (6) 
the temple of the Holv Spirit, and could prophesy (/TTPDn 
p"m TOO) Thence again he advanced (7) to that 
stage in winch he was enabled to perform miraculous cures, 
and raise the dead (D"nnU ’"P 1 ? liHpn mi) And finnllv, 
he attained (8) to the position of Elias the foierunner of the 
Messiah (liT^N H'b D"nnU) 

The earnestness and determination of these Essenes to 
advance to the highest state of holiness were seen in their 
self-denying and godly life, and it maj fairly be questioned 
whether any religious system has ever produced such a com¬ 
munity of saints Their absolute confidence m God and resig¬ 
nation to the dealings of Providence, their uniformlv holv 
and unselfish life, their unbounded love of virtue and utter 
contempt for worldly fame, riches or pleasure , their industry, 
temperance, modesty and simplicity of bfe, then content¬ 
ment of mind and cheerfulness of temper, their love of order, 
and abhorrence of even the semblance of falsehood, their 
benevolence and philanthropy, their love for the brethren. 
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and their following peace with all men ; their hatred’ of slavery 
and war, their tender regard for children, and reverence and 
anxious care for the uged , their attendance on the sick, and 
readiness to relieve the distressed , their humility and magna¬ 
nimity , their firmness of character and power to subdue their 
passions, their heroic endurance under the most agonizing 
sufferings for righteousness' sake , and their cheerfully look¬ 
ing forward to death, as releasing their immortal souls from 
the bonds of the body to be for ever m a state of bliss with 
their Creator—have hardly found a parallel in the history of 
mankind No wonder that Jews, of different sects, Greeks 
and Eomans, Christian church historians, and heathon writers 
have been alike constrained to lavish the most unqualified 
praise on this holy brotherhood It seems that the Saviour of 
the world, who illustrated simplicity and innocence of character 
by the little child which he took up in Ins arms, also showed 
what is required for a holy life in the Sermon on the Mount 
by a description of the Essenes So remarkably does this 
brotherhood exemplify the lessons which Christ propounds 
in Matth chap v , &c 

, This leads us to consider the question about the origin 
of this brotherhood, and their relationship to Judaism and 
Christianity The assertion of Josephus that they “ live the 
same kind of life which among the Greeks has been ordered 
by Pythagoras” (vide infra, p 22G, § 4,) has led some writers 
to believe that Essemsm is the offspring of Pjthagonsm 
The most able champion for this view is Zeller, the author of 
the celebrated History of Philosophy He maintains 2 “ that 
Essemsm, at least as we know it from Philo and Josephus, 
has, in its essence, originated under Greek and especially 
under Pythagorean influences,” and tnes to support bis 
conclusion by the following summary of the supposed 
resemblances between Neo-Pythngonsm and Essemsm (1) 
" Both strive to attain to superior holiness by an ascetic life 
2 Gescluchte der Rulosophie, voL ui, pan u, p 583 ff 
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(2) Both repudiate animal sacrifices, the eating of animal 
food, wine and marriage (3) Both of them are, however, 
not quite agreed among themselves about the latter point, 
for on both sides there are some who recommend marriage, 
but restrict connubial intercourse to procreation (4) More¬ 
over, both demand simplicity of life (5) Both refrain from 
warm baths (6) Both wear white garments, especially at 
dinner time (7) Both lay the greatest value upon their 
purification and eschew everything unclean (8) Both pro¬ 
hibit oaths, because a pious man does not require them (9) 
Both find their social ideal m institutions which it is true 
were only realized by the Essenes, and in living together with 
perfect community of goods and unconditional subordination 
of individuals to their overseers (10) Both insist on stnct 
secresy about their schools (11) Both like symbolic repre¬ 
sentations of their doctnnes (12) Both support themselves 
on an allegorical interpretation of ancient traditions, whose 
authority they recognise (13) Both worship higher powers 
m the elements, and pray to thensing sun (II) Both seek 
to keep everything unclean from their sight, and for this 
reason have peculiar prescriptions about the discharge of 
the duties of nature (15) Both cultivate the belief in inter¬ 
mediate beings between the supreme Deity and the world 
(16) Both devote themselves to magic arts 07) Both 
regard above all things the gift of prophesy as the highest 
fruit of wisdom and piety, and both boast to possess this gift 
in their most distinguished members (18) Finally, Both 
corroborate their peculiar mode of life with a dualistic view 
of the relation of the spirit and matter, good and evil (19) 
Both agree especially m their notions about the ongm of the 
soul, its relationship to the body, and about a future life, only 
the doctrine of transmigration of souls seems not to have 
been known among the Essenes " 3 

3 The figures before each point of comparison do not exist in the ongmal 
German, I iiave inserted them in the translation in order to facilitate the 
references to these different points of comparison 
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Striking as these resemblances may appear, it will be seen 
on a closer examination that some of the points which con¬ 
stitute this comparison do not exist in Essemsm, that others 
are either due to the coloring of Josephus or have their origin 
m Judaism, that the difference between Pythagonsm and 
Essemsm are far more numerous and vital than the parallels, 
and that Zellers conclusion is therefore not warranted I 
shall examine these points seriatim 

(1) Asceticism is not foreign to Judaism We meet with indi¬ 
viduals who voluntarily imposed upon themselves ascetic life 
to be able, as they thought, to give themselves more entirely 
to the service of God by mortifying the lusts of the flesh, at 
a very early period of Biblical Instorj , and we need only to 
refer to the regulations about Nazantes (Numb vi 1-21), to 
the case of Mnnoah and his vufe (Judg xm ), to the life of 
Elijah (1 Kings xvm -xix ) to the practices of the Rechabites 
throughout the Scriptmes, of persons abstaining from the 
good things of this world, to see how the Essenes, without 
(Jer x\xv 2, Ac ), and to the numerous instances which occur) 
topviug the Pythagoreans oi any other heathen fraternity, 
would naturally conclude that asceticism is conducive to a de¬ 
votional life (2) As to the repudiation of animal sacrifice, 
animal food, wine, Ac, to which Zeller refers m the second 
point of comparison, I submit that the Essenes did not re¬ 
pudiate animal sacrifices, but that tliev could not offer them 
on account of the difierent view which the) had about holi¬ 
ness, as Josephus most distinct!) declares (vide infrap 52J, 
that neither Philo nor Josephus sa)s a word about their 
objecting to eat animal flesh or drink wine, and that their 
celibacy arose from an extension of a law contained m the 
Pentateuch Besides, it is not quite so certain that the 
Pvthngoreanb did not offer animal sacrifices, Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius and others positivel) state that P)thagoras himself 
sacrificed a hecatomb upon his discovering what is called the 
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Pvthagonc theorem, t e that, m a nght angled triangle, the 
square of the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the sides 4 (4) The fourth comparison about simplicity 

of life is involved m the first (5) The statement m the 
fifth comparison, that the Essenes refram from “warm baths, 
is purely imaginary , (6, 7) whilst the white garments and the 
purifications mentioned m the sixth and seventh parallels are 
strictly Jewish and Biblical As symbolic of purity the priests 
were required to clothe themselves m white linen (Exod 
xxvni 39-42, Levit vi 10, xvi 4), and the saints in heaven, 
washed and cleansed from all impurity, are to be clad in white 
garments (4 Esdras n 39-45, Enoch lxi 18, Rev m 4, 
vi 11, vn 9, 14 , xix 8) , soiled garments are regarded as 
emblematic of impurity (Zech m 8, &c ) Inseparably con¬ 
nected therewith are the frequent purifications or washings 
enioined on the pnests before entering into the piesence of 
God to perform religious acts (Levit. xvi 4 , 2 Chron xxx 
19), and on the people generally after coming in contact with 
anything impure (Levit xi 25, 40 , xv 5-24) The white 
garments and the frequent purifications of tho Essenes, who 
strove to live after the highest degree of Levitical punty, 
were therefore m perfect harmony with exaggerated Judaism 
(8) As to the assertion in comparison 8 that the Pytha¬ 
goreans prohibited oaths, it is well known that they did use 
oaths on important occasions, and that they held it ,to jhfi,mofit 
sacred to swear by the number fqur ? which, they' represented 
by ten dots in the form of a triangle, so that each side consisted 
of four dots, as follows — 


4 Conip Diog Laert. de Vitis Plnlosophoruni, lib \m. Vit. Pytliagor xu It 
b true that Cicero represents Cotta as giving no credit to tins story, because, as 
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The community of goods, the seeresy about their institu¬ 
tions, the symbolic representation of their doctrines, &c, 
mentioned m comparisons 9, 10, 11, 12, are the natural 
result of their manner of life (13) That they worshipped the 
sun is not borne out by fact, (14) whilst their peculiar manner 
m performing the functions of nature is m accordance with 
the injunction of Scripture (Deut xxm 13, 15), which the 
Essenes, as the spiritual host of the Lord, applied to them¬ 
selves (15) As to their very peculiar belief m interme¬ 
diate beings between the Deity and the world, mentioned m 
the fifteenth point of comparison, I can only say that Philo 
and Josephus say nothing about it (16) Their devotedness 
to the study of the magic arts was restricted to miraculous 
cures, and was not peculiar to them , since tradition had made 
Solomon the author of hooks on magical oures and exorcisms, 
and Josephus tells us (vide tnjra, p 44, note 35) that he had 
seen other Jews performing these magic cures (17) Neither 
is there anything foreign m the opinion, that the power to 
foretel future events can only he obtained by leading a life of 
preeminent holiness, for this was the common belief of the 
Jews, though it is true that the Essenes were the only section 
of the Jewish community who as a body strove to obtain the 
gift of prophecy It, however, must not be forgotten that 
others too laid claim to this gift Josephus tells us that when 
brought as prisoner of war before Vespasian, he addressed the 
Roman general as follows —" Thou, Vespasian thmkest that 
thou bast simply a prisoner of war m me, hut I appear before 
thee as a prophet of important future events If I had not 
to deliver to thee a message from God, I would have known 
what tne Jewish law demands, and how a general ought to 
die Dost thou want to send me to Nero ? Eor what ? 
Will his successors, who ascend the throne before thee, reign 

tie sppreliends, Pythagoras nerer offered tmim&l sacrifices (Dr Katura Dtvrum, 
hi in. cap xrvo.), bxu it is also related by Athcnaeua (Dnpnoseph hb x.J, 
Plutarch and otb'rs 
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long on it ? No 1 thou, Vespasian, wilt be emporor and 
autocrat—thou, and this thy son ” (Jewish War, m 8, § 9) 
This prophecy of Josephus is also recorded by the celebrated 
Romkn historian Dion Cassius who says “ Josephus, a Jew, 
was taken prisoner by him (i e Vespasian), and put in chains, 
hut he smilingly addressed him ‘ Thou puttest me now m 
chains, but thou wilt loose them again, after twelve months, as 
emperor”’ (lib lxn c 1) , and by Tacitus (lib v c 13) 
What Zeller says m comparisons 18 and 19 about their dua- 
hstic view of the relationship of spirit and matter, good and 
evil, and their notions of the origin of the soul, is entirely 
owing to Josephus’ colouring of the subject, as may he seen 
from the notes on the extracts from this historian in the 
second part of this Essay 

Having thus shown that the parallels between Pythagonsm 
and Essemsm are more imaginary than real, and that the few 
things which might be considered as being analagous are 
unimportant, and axe such as will naturally develop them¬ 
selves among any number of enlightened men who devote 
themselves almost exclusively to a contemplative religious 
life, I shall now point out some of the vital differences 
between the two brotherhoods I The Pythagoreans were 
essentially polytheists, the Essenes were real monotheistic 
Jews, worshippers of the Holy One of Israel 2 The 
Pythagoreans clustered round Pythagoras as the centre of 
their spiritual and intellectual life, and estimated the 
degree of perfection of any of the members by the degree of 
intimacy which he enjoyed with Pythagoras the Essenes 
regarded the inspired Scriptures as their sole source of 
spiritual life, and called no man master on earth, every one 
having the same nght to teach, and being alike eligible for all 
the offices in the commonwealth 3 The Pythagoreans 
favored matrimony, and we are told that Pythagoras himself 
had a wife and children, whilst cehbacy was the rule of 
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Essewsm, marriage being the exception. 4. The Pythagoreans 
believed m the doctrine of metempsychosis, which led them to 
abstain from eating animal flesh, because human souls migrated 
into animals, and made Pythagoras once intercede in behalf 
of a dog that was being Tieaten, because .he recognised m its 
cries the voice of a departed fnend the Essenes believed no 
Imch thing 5 Scientific studies, such as mathematics, 
astronomy, music, &e .formed an essential part of the Pytha¬ 
gorean system Esserusm strictly forbade these studies as 
injurious to a devotional life 6. Pythagonsm was occupied 
with investigating the problems of the origin and constitution 
of the universe EsBenism regarded such inquiries'as impious, 
and most implicitly looked upon God as the creator of all 
things 7 Pythagonsm taught that man can control his 
fortune and overrule his circumstances Essemsm maintained 
that fate governs all things, and that nothing can befal man 
contrary to its determination and will 8 Pythagonsm 
enjomed ointment to he used by its followers the Essenes 
regarded it as defilement. 9 The Pythagoreans had a 
sovereign contempt for all those who did not belong to their 
ranks the Essenes were most exemplary m their chanty 
towards all men, and in their unbounded kindness to those 
who were not of the brotherhood 10 The Pythagoreans 
were an anstocratical and exclusive club, and excited the 
jealousy and hatred not only of the democratical party m 
Crotonaj hut also of a considerable number of the opposite 
faction, bo much so that it speedily led to their destruction 
the Essenes were meek and lowly m spint, and were so much 
beloved by those who belonged to different sects, that Phari¬ 
sees and Sadducees, Greeks and Romans, Jews and Gentiles, 
joined m lavishing the highest praise upon them 5 

6 An excellent account of the Pythagorean system is given by Zeller, Geschichte 
der Philosophic Erster Theil, TGbingen, 18’>0, pp 208-305 , Grote, History of 
Grc ^ e T0 * * v London, 1857, pp 027-553, and Mason, in Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek and Homan Biography and Mythology, Article Ptthxcojl.s 
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As to the relationship which Essemsm bdars tb Judtusm, 
the very fact that the Essenes, like the other Jews, professed 
to he guided by the teachings of the Bible, and that a rapture 
between them and the Jewish community at large is nowhere 
mentioned, but that on the contrary they are always spoken 
of m the highest terms of commendation, would of itself he 
sufficient to prove it In doctrine, as well as in practice, the 
Essenes and the Pharisees were nearly alike Both had four 
classes of Levitical punty, which were so marked that one who 
lived according to the high er degree of punty, b ecameuuupuie 
by touching one who practised a lower deg ree , and could only 
regain TruT punty by lustration Both subjected every appli- 
cantToFmembership to a noviciate of twelve months Both 
gave their novices an apron in the first year of their probation. 
Both refused to propound the mvstenes of the cosmogony 
and cosmology to any one except to members of the society 
Both had stewards in everv place where they resided to supply 
the needy strangers of their order with articles of clothing 
and food Both regarded office as coming from God Both 
looked upon their meal as a sacrament Both bathed before 
sitting down to the meal Both wore a symbolic garment on 
the lower part of the body whilst bathing Amongst both the 
pneBt began and concluded the meal with prayer Both 
regarded ten persons as constituting a ^omplete„nnm.berJfor 
divine worship,~aninield the assembly of such a number as 
sacrecf "^Amongst both of them none w ould spit to the right 
hand m the presence of such an assembly Both washed after 
performing the functions of nature Both would not remove a 
vessel on the Sabbath And both abstained from using oaths, 
though it is true that the Essenes alone uniformly observed 
it as a sacred principle The differences between the Essenes 
and the Pharisees are such as would naturally develope them¬ 
selves in the course of time from the extreme rigour with 
which the former sought to practise the Levitical laws of 
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punty As contapt with any one or with anything belonging 
to any one who did not live according to the same degree of 
punty, rendered them impure according to the stnct applica¬ 
tion of their laws, the Essenes were in the first plaoe obliged 
to withdraw from intercourse with their other Jewish brethren, 
and form themselves into a separate brotherhood Accordingly 
the first difference between them and the others was that they 
formed an isolated order The second point of difference 
was on marnage The Phansees regarded mamage as a most 
sacred institution, and laid it down as a rule that every man 
is to take a wife at the age of eighteen (Comp Aboth v 21), 
whilst the Essenes were celibates, which, as we have seen 
before, also arose from their anxiety to avoid defilement 
Hence the declaration m Aboth d B Nathan—“ there are 
eight hinds of Pharisees , and those Phansees who 

lue in celibacy are Essenes" (c xxxvn ) 0 The third differ¬ 
ence which existed between them and the Pharisees, and which 
was also owing to the rigorous application of the Levitical 
laws of purity, was that they did not frequent the temple and 
would not offer sacrifices And fourthly, though they firmly 
t believed in the immortality of the soul, yet, unlike the Phan- 
, sees, they did not believe in the resurrection of the body 

The identity of many of the precepts and practices of 


0 R Nathan, the Babylonian as he is called, was Vice President of the College 
in Palestine, tinder the Presidency of Simon III b Gamaliel HAD 140 
The above quoted work of which he is the reputed author, ns indicated by 
Its title, pi *m miM i.e the Aboth of £ Jvalhan, is a compilation of the apo 
tbcguia and moral sayings of the Jewish lathers (miM) interspersed frith 
traditional explanations of divers texts of Scnptnre, consisting of forty one 
chapters Both the historian and moral philosopher will find this work an 
important contribution Jo the literary and philosophical history of antiquity 
It is printed in the different editions of the Talmud, and has also been published 
separately with various commentaries, in Venice, 1022 Amsterdam, 1778, See , 
Latin translation of it was published by our learned countryman, 
Francis Taylor, under the title of R Nathanu Tractatus de Palribus, Udine cum 
, , „ London, Km, Ato Comp Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrfige der 
•”, e er hu, 183t, p p 108,100, Furst, Kultur und Literatnrgeschichte der 
den in Aslen Leipzig, 1840, p 16 ff, by the same author, Bibliotheca 

t, , k5 ne (i, 1U ’ d PI P, Z 1 ^’ P 16 ff, Steinschneider, Catalogue Libr 

Hebr in Bibliotheca Bodleiana col 2,032 ff 
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Essemsm and Christianity is unquestionable. Essemsm 
urged on its disciples to seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness so Chnst (Matt vi 33 , Luke xn 31) 
The Essenes forbade the laying up of treasures upon earth 
so Chnst (Matt, vi 19-21). The Essenes demanded of those 
who wished to join them to sell all their possessions, and to 
divide it among the poor brethren so Chnst (Matt xix 21 , 
Luke xn 83) The Essenes had all things in common, and 
appointed one of the brethren as steward to manage the com 
mon bag, so the pnmitive Chnstians (Acts n 44, 45, 
iv 32-34 , John xn 6 , xiu 29) Essemsm put all its mem¬ 
bers on the same level, forbidding the exercise of authonty 
of one over the other, and enjoining mutual Bervice, so Chnst 
(Matt xx 25-28, Mark ix 35-37, x 42-45) Essemsm 
commanded its disciples to call no man master upon the 
earth, so Chnst (Matt xxm 8-10) Essemsm laid the 
greatest stress on being meek and lowly m spmt, so Christ 
(Matt v 5, xi 29) Chnst commended the poor m spirit, 
those who hunger and thirst after righteousness, the merciful, 
the pure xn heart, and the peacemakers, so the Essenes 
Chnst combined the healing of the body with that of the soul, 
so the Essenes Like the Essenes, Christ declared that the 
power to cast out evil spmts, to perform miraculous cures, 
&c , should be possessed by his disciples as signs of their 
belief (Mark xvi 17, comp also Matt x 8, Luke ix 1,2, 
x 9) Like the Essenes, Christ commanded his disciples 
not to swear at all, but to say yea, yea, and nay, nay The 
manner in which Christ directed his disciples to go on their 
journey (Matt, x 9, 10) is the same which the Essenes 
adopted when they started on a mission of mercy The 
Essenes, though repudiating offensive war, yet took weapons 
with them when they went on a perilous journey, Chnst 
enjoined his disciples to do the same thing (Luke xxn 86) 
Chnst commended that ele\ated spiritual life, which enables 



a man to abstain from marriage for the kingdom of heaven's 
sake, and which cannot be attained by all men save those to 
whom it is given (Matt xix 10-12 , comp also 1 Cor vni), 
so the Essenes who, ns a body, m waiting for the kingdom of 
heaven (CTO T VD^Q) abstained from connubial intercourse 
The Essenes did not offer animal sacrifices, hat strove to pre¬ 
sent their bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto 
God, which they regarded as a reasonable service , the Apostle 
Paul exhorts the Romans to do the same (Rom xn 1) 

It was the great aim of the Essenes to live such a life of 
purity and holiness as to be the temples of the Holy Spirit, 
and to be able to prophesy the apostle Paul urges the 
Corinthians to covet to prophesy (1 Cor xiv 1, 3fl) When 
Christ pronounced John to be Elias (Matt xi J4), he declared 
that the Baptist had already attained to that spirit and power 
which the Essenes strove to obtain in their highest stage 
of punty 7 ] t will therefore hardly be doubted that our 

Saviour himself belonged to this holy brotherhood This 
will especially be apparent when we remember that the whole 
Jewish community, at the advent of Christ, was divided into 
three paities, the Phansees, the Sadducees and the Essenes, 
and that every Jew had to belong to one of these sects 
Jesus who, in all things, conformed to the Jewish law, and 
who was holy, harmless, uudefiled, and separate from sinners,, 
would therefore naturally associate himself with that order of 
Judaism winch was most congenial to his holy nature 
Moreover, the f act that Chnst,. with the exception of on ce, 
wasjiot_heard_of.m public,till. his_..thirtieth,year, implyi ng 
that h gjiyed nuseclusion jnth„thi 3 fratermti , _a nd that though 
he frequently rebuked tbe Scribes, Phansees and Sadducees, 
be never denounced the Essenes, strongly confirms this con¬ 
clusion There can be nu difficulty m admitting that the 

7 For tlie passages embodying tbe sentiments of the Essenes, winch constitute 
Uie aboyp comparisons, we must refer to the seroml part of this Essay and the 
notes r 1 
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Saviour of the world, who taught us lessons from the sparrows 
in the air, and the lilies m the field, and who made the whole 
realm of nature tributary to his teachings, would commend 
divine truth wherever it existed But whilst Clmst pro¬ 
pounded some of the eveilasting truths which were to be 
found less adulterated and practised more conscientiously 
among the Essenes than among the rest of the people, he 
repudiated their extremes They were ascetics, he ate and 
drank the good tlungs of God (Matt, xi 19) They con¬ 
sidered themselves defiled by contact with any one who 
practised a lower degree of holiness than their own , Clmst 
associated with publicans and sinners, to tench them the way 
to heaven They sacrificed the lusts of their flesh to gain 
spiritual happiness for themselves, Chnst sacrificed himself 
for the salvation of others 

It is now impossible to ascertain the precise date when 
tlus order of Judaism first developed itself According to 
Philo, Moses himself instituted this order , Josephus contents 
himself with saying that they existed “ ever since the ancient 
time of the fathers, ' whilst Pliny assures us tlmt, without 
any one being born among them, the Essenes, incredible to 
relate, have prolonged their existence for thousands of ages ’* 
Bating, however, these assertions, which are quite in harmony 
with the well known ancient custom of ascribing some pre- 
Adamite period to overy religious or philosophical system, it 
must already have become nppaient, from the description of 
it, that the very nature of the Essenes precludes the possi¬ 
bility of tracing its date The fact that the Essenes deve¬ 
loped themselves gradually, and at first imperceptibly, through 
intensifying the prevalent religious notions, renders it im¬ 
possible to say with exactness at what degree of intensity 
they are to be considered as detached from the general body 

8 Compare the account of Philo, p 3B, Pbny, p 40, Josephus, p 52, 
in the second part of this Essay 
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The first mention we hat e of their existence is m the days of 
Jonathan the Maccabcean, B c HH>_ ( Joseph Antiq xiu 5,8) 
We then hear of them again m the reign of Aristobulus I, 
B c 106, m connection with a prophecy about the death of 
Antigonus, uttered by Judas an Essene, of which Josephus 
gives the following account “ Judas, an Essene, whose pre¬ 
dictions had up to this time never deceived, caused great 
astonishment on this occasion When he saw at that time 
Antigonus pass through the temple, he called out to his dis¬ 
ciples, of whom he had no small number—* Ob ' it would 
be better for me to die now, since truth died before me, and 
one of my prophecies has proved false Antigonus, who ought 
to have died this day, is alive, Strata's Tower, which is six 
hundred furlongs distance from here, is fixed for his murder, 
and it is already the fourth hour of the day [ten o'clock] , 
tame condemns the prophecy as a falsehood ’ Having uttered 
these words, the aged man sunk into a long, dejected, and 
sorrowing silence Soon after, the report came that Antigonus 
was murdered m the subterranean passage which, like Cesarea 
on the sea side, was also called Strato’s Tower It was this 
circumstance that misled the prophet " ( Jewish War, l 3, § 5 , 
Antiq xiu 11, §2) The third mention of then existence 
we find m the well known prophecy of the Essene Man ahem, 
uttered to Herod when a hoy 9 Now these accounts most 
unquestionably show that the Essenes existed at least twocgn- 
i tunes before the C hristian eia, and that they at first lived 
amongst the Jewish community at large Their residence 
at Jerusalem is also eudent from the fact that there was a 
gate named a f ter them (’EooqvujvrOXy Joseph Jewish War, 
v 4, § 2) When the) ultimately withdrew themselves from the 
rest of the Jewish nation, the majontyof them settled on the 
north-west shore of the Dead Sea, sufficiently distant to escape 
its noxious exhalations, and the rest lived m scattered com- 
0 Til* prophecy u green m full in the second part of this Ess&y, p 00 
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mumties throughout Palestine and Syria Both Philo and 
Josephus estimated them to he above four thousand in num¬ 
ber This must have been exclusive of women and children. 
We hear very little of them after this period (i e 40 A D ) , 
and theie can hardlv be any doubt that, owing to the great 
similarity ulm.li existed between their precepts and practices 
and those of the primitive Christians, the Essenes as a bod\ 
must have embraced Christianity 

Having ascertained the character of the Essenes, we shall 
be better prepared to investigate the origin of their name, 
which has been the cause of so much controversy and which 
was not known even to Philo and Josephus There is hardlv 
au expression the etymology of which has called forth such 
a diversity of opinion as this name has elicited The Gieek 
and the Hebrew, the Syriao and the Chaldee, names of persons 
and names of places, lia\e successively been tortured to con¬ 
fess the secret connected with this appellation, and there are 
no less, if not more, than twenty different explanations of it, 
which I shall give m chronological order Philo tells us that 
some denved it from the Greek homonym o<n<5njc holiness, 
because the Essenes were above alt others worshippers of 
God , but he rejects it as incorrect (vide vifta, p 32) without 
giving us another derivation 2 Josephus does not expressly 
give any derivation of it, but simply says, “ the third sect who 
really seem to practise holiness (o sal IokiX aifivirnra dimTv) 
are called Essenes’ (Vide infra p 41 J From the addi¬ 
tion, however, “ who really seem to practise holiness or piety,” 
Frankel 10 argues that the word must mean holiness or piety , 
because it appears to justify the name and hence concludes 
that Josephus most probably took it to be the Hebrew 
Ci'TOn or Whilst Jost n is of opinion that Josephus 

denied it from the Chaldee to be silent, to be mysterious, 

10 Zeitselmft fur die rehgioscn Intercssen dee Judeiithnms Berlin, 1856, p 449 

11 Gesclucbtc des Judenthums tmd seiner Seclen,Tol, 1, Leiptig, 1857, p 207. 

C 



because HOT the high priest * breast-plate, for which the Sep- 
tuagmt has Xoptiav or Xdy 10 v is translated by him toe-gv, or that he 
might have deduced this idea from HOT itself, and traced it 
to Xoyi'tov or x byiov as endowed with the gift of prophecy 12 In 
Aboth of K Nathan 13 it is written from mW? to do, to 

perform, and accordingly denotes the performers of the law 
4 Epiphamus again calls them ’Oooaioi and 'Ooorivoi and tells 
us that it etymologically signifies <mflapbv ylvog the stout or 
strong race, evidently taking it for 1'DH or D'*T^ 5 In 

another place Epiphamus affirms that the Essenes bor¬ 
rowed their name from Jesse the father of David, or from 
Jesus, whose doctnnes he ascnbes to them, explaining the 
name Jesus to signify m Hebrew a physician, and calls them 
Jesseans 14 In this he is followed by Petitus who makes them 
so related to David that they were obliged to take the name 
of his father Jesus or Jesse , 15 although Jesus does not signify 
physician hut God-help 6 Studas (Lex s v J and Bil- 
genfeld fDie judtsche Apokal p 278 ), make it out to be 
the form TOT — S«j^r«o£ seers, and the latter maintains 
that thiB name was given to them because they pretended 
to see visions and to prophesy 7. Josippon b Gorlon 16 
(lib iv sects 6,7 ,pp 274 and 278, ed BreilhauptJ, and 

12 As Mr Weatcolt, the writer of the article Esczkzb in Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, has misunderstood this passage and wrongly represented Jost him self 
aa deriving this name from ]Wr the silent, the mysterious, we give Josts own 
words —“ Una will scheinen, doss Josephus den Namen allerdings von won 
tchwefgen, geheimnttsvoU tew, ableitet, dahm fuhrt seme TJebertmgung des Wortes 
pen in die gnecbischen Bticbstaben laa t)v Ed Hav Ant 1, 147, welches Wort 
die LXX Xoytiot' ubersetzeu Do das Wort pKun semen Zeitgenossen sehr 
gelaufig war, so konnte er annebmen, dags man iich nnter dem Namen der Sektfi 
eiuen angemessenen Begnff dachte nnd er kemer Erlauterung hednrfe Jo, ee 
ware moglich, dase er den Begnff aus pnn selbet ableitet, nnd auf Xoytioy o der 
l on’- alS 0111 WewBa K Un S hegabte, zuraekfiihrte Vergleichve Gfrorer, Philo 

DU 

13 Aboth di B Nathan, cap xxxvi 

14 Comp Epipban Hoares. xnc lib i torn. u. sect. 4, p 120, ed Petav 

in r 0Tn P Varne Leehoneg, c rxrrfi p 2000 

10 Josippon b Oonm also called Gononides, lived In Italy abonl the middle 
ot the tenth centnry He Is the compiler of the celebrated Hebrew Chronicle 
f* *, or the Hebrew Josephus His real character-and the value of 

fi!!!? 1 ™ “ e discnssed under the article Jossippoh in Dr Alexander’s edition 
of Kiitet Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature 
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Gale f Court of the Gentiles, part n, p. 147 J, take it for the 
Hebrew D'TDn the pious, the puritans 8 He Rossi 1? (Meor 
Enaun, 32 a), Gfrorer (Philo, u p 341), Herzfeld (Ge- 
schichte d V Israel n p 397 J, and others, insist that it 
is the Aramaic N'DK = Stpaimrrr ]c physician, and that this 
name was given to them because of the spiritual or physical 
cures they performed Indeed, De Rossi and Herzfeld will 
have it that the sect Baitkusians D'Dl/VQ mentioned m the 
Talmud is nothing but a contraction of 'DN /TQ the school ot 
sect of physicians, just as V?’ r TT JT3 stands for the school of 
Htllel 9 Salmasius affirms that the Essenes derived their 
name from the town called Essa, situated beyond the Jordan, 
which is mentioned by Josephus (Anhq xin 15, § 2), or from 
the place Vadi Ossis 18 10 Rappaport (Erech Milln,p 41), 
says thnt it is the Greek mot an associate, a fellow of the 
fraternity 11 Erankel (Zeitschnft, 1846,/? 449, dec ), and 
others think that it is the Hebrew expression 0^331 the retired 
12 Ewald (Geschichte d Volhes Israel, iv p 420 J, is sure 
that it is the Rabbinic ItTF servant (of GodJ, and that the 
name was given to them because it was their only desire to he 
StpaKtvrai Stov 13 Graetz (Geschichte der Juden 111 p 468, 
second ed ) will have it that it is from the Aramaic NflD 
to bathe, with Aleph prostheticum, and that it is the 
shorter form for ’’NflDK = JTHrW t)P u pP a7rr “ rrat 

hemerobapiisis , the Greek form ’E ooaios, "Eooaioi being nothing 
but Assai or Essai with n elided 14 Dr Low (Ben Chananja 
vol i. p 352) never doubts but that thev were called Essenes 
after their founder, whose name he tells us was 'W', the 
disciple of Rabbi Joshua ben Peracbja 15 Dr Adler 
(Volhslehrer, vi p 50J, again submits that it is from the 

17 De Boss, also railed Asarja min Ha Adonum, was bom at AJantna in 1513, 
and died 1577 For an account of this eminent Jewish scholar, who may ho 
regarded as the father of Biblical criticism at the time of the Reformation, see 
jDr Alexanders edition of Kittos Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, Article 
Rossi 

18 Salmas Plinian extra tat. m Solinnm cap xxxv p 432, edit. Ultraject. 
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Hebrew *1DN to bind together , to associate, and that they 
were called DHDN because they united together to keep the 
law 16 Dr Cohen suggests the Chaldee root WJJ to be 
strong, and that they were called ’O'tW because of their 
strength of nnnd to endure sufferings and to subdue their 
passions (Comp Franhel s Monatschrift vni p 272 J 

17 Oppenheim thinks that it may be the form and stand 
for tinpn mriD iw or nNDrr /nnio pww observers 
of the laws of purity and holiness (Ibid). 18 Jellmek 
(Ben Chananja iv 374^, again denves it from the Hebrew 
sinus, iripiZwpa, alluding to the apron which the EsBenes 
wore, whilst, 19, Others again demed it from K '‘DTIpious 
The two last-mentioned explanations seem to have much to 
recommend them, they are natural and expressive of the 
characteristics of the brotherhood I, howe\er, incline to 
prefer the last, because it plainly connects the Essenes with 
an ancient Jewish brotherhood called Chassidim DH'Drr the 
pious, who preceded the Essenes, and from whom the latter 
took their rme Those who wish to trace this connection, will 
find an article on the Chassidim m Dr Alexander’s edition of 
KlTTO'S ClCLOPiEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
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I shall now give in chronological order the description of 
the Essenes found m the writings of Philo, Phny, Josephus, 
Solmus, Porphyry, Eusebius and Epiphamus, and subjoin 
such notes as will explain the difficulties, and show the 
historical value of the respective documents 

As Philo is the oldest m point of time, we will begin with 
him The exact date of the birth of this celebrated Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosopher is not known It is, however, generally 
agreed that he was horn in Alexandria between the years 20 
and 1 B C , and died about 60 A D Having resided all his 
lifetime in Alexandria, his information about the Essenes, 
who lived in Palestine, was derived from hearsay This will 
account for some of the inaccuracies in his description of this 
remarkable brotherhood He has given us two acqounts of 
them one m Ins treatise, entitled Lvery Virtuous Man is 
Free, and the other m his treatise, called Apology fur the Jews 
The latter is no longer extent, but Eusebius has preserved the 
fragments which speak of the Essenes m his work, entitled 
Prceparaho Evangelxca vm 11 The description of the so-called 
contemplative Essenes, or Therapeutee, which is generally 
appealed to as illustrating the doctrines and practices of the 
brotherhood m question, has nothing whatever to do with the 
real Palestinian Essenes, and it is almost certain that it is 
one of the many apocryphal productions fathered upon Philo, 
as may be seen from Graetz s elaborate and masterly analysis 
of it 1 Philo’s first account is contained in his treatise en¬ 
titled Every Virtuous Man is Free, and is as follows * 

1 Comp Graetz, Gescluclite der Juden Dntter Band, Zweite Auflage, Leipzig 
1863, p 464, tcc , Frenkel, Progremm des jadisih theol Seminars von 1854. 

2 Comp Philonis Opera, ed Mangey London, 1742, vol u. pp 467-46 
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“ Palestine, and Syria too, -winch are inhabited by no slight 
portion of the numerous population of the Jews, are not 
barren of virtue There are some among them called Essenes 
^Ecraaloi ),—m number more than four thousand,—from, as I 
think, an incorrect derivation from the Greek homonym 
hosiotes, holiness (jrapwwpoi bai&njroc), because tbe\ are above 
all others worshippers of God {SepaTrtvral $eov) They do not 
sacrifice any animals, but rather endeavour to make their own 
minds fit for holy offering (Upoirpe-n-elc ciavoiao) 3 They, in the 
first place, live m villages, avoiding cities on account of the 
habitual wickedness of the citizens, being sensible that as 
disease is contracted from breathing an impure atmosphere, 
so an incurable impression is made on the soul in such evil 
company 4 Some of them cultivate the earth, others are 
engaged m those diverse arts which promote peace, thus 

3 Josephus, who also mentions this fact, distinctly says that their not offering 
sacrifices in the temple is owing to the different dpgree of holiness which they 
practised. (Vide infra p 228 ) From the repeated declarations in the Bible, 
that a life of uniform obedience and faithful service is far more acceptable to 
God than the cattle of a thousand hills (1 Sam -tv 22, Ps. xl.li, L 7-14 , 
In 17 , Prov xrt 3 , Isa i. 11, 17 , Ixv 3, Jer vn 21-23, Hos n. 6 , xiv 2., 
hlictyh, vi 0-8), the Essenes conld easily he reconciled to their abstaining from 
offering animal sacrifices, and would be led to attach infinitely greater importance 
to the presenting of their bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God. 
(Comp also Bom xk. 1) This cirromstance led Petitius to the conclusion that 
Herod, who was friendly to the Essenes in consequence of the favorable prophecy 
about lum uttered by theEssene Menaliem (vide infra p 50 ), employed them to 
translate the Prophets and the Psalms into Greek, and that they availed them¬ 
selves of the opportunity to introduce tlieir tenets and rites into this version, now 
called the Septungmt. Thus, for instance, when David said “ Sacrifice and burnt 
offering thou didst not desire, mine ears hast thou opened * (Ps xl C), the 
Essenes rendered it “ Sacrifice and burnt offering thou dost not desire, but a 
body hast thou prepared me, - interpolating three of their tenets 1 They made 
the Prophet speak absolutely, as if God bad entirely rejected sacrifices because 
they would offer him none. 2 By dropping the words, “mine ears hast thou 
opened ," they showed their disapprobation of slavery (Comp Exod xxi) And 
3, by substituting “a body hast thou prepared me,” they understood the college 
of devout Essenes, who met together as a body, and whom God appointed instead 
PTOB^^iag ^ 0rn ^ ® R3n8 S e > History of the Jews, English translation London, 

4 Tins is not the only reason why the Essenes withdrew from cities Their 
observance of the Levitical laws of parity which rendered them impnre when they 
came in contact with those who did not live according to the some rules, was 
the principal cause of their living separately ( Vide supra p 7, note 1 ) Philo, 
however, states the first reason because the Greeks, for whom he wrote, under¬ 
stood it better than the second, which is so peculiarly Jevnfsh in its character 
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benefiting themselves and their neighbours They do not 
lay up treasures of gold or silver, 5 nor do they acquire large 
portions of land out of a desire for revenues, hut provide 
themselves only with the absolute necessities of life Although 
they are almost the only persons of all mankind who are 
without wealth and possessions—and this by their own choice 
rather than want of success—yet they regard themselves as 
the richest, because they hold that the supply of our wants, 
and contentment of mind, are riches, as m truth they are 6 

“ No maker of arrows, darts, spears, swords, helmets, breast¬ 
plates, or shields—no manufacturer of arms or engines of war, 
nor any man whatever who makes things belonging to war, or 
even such thmgs as might lead to wickedness m times of peace, 
is to be found among them 7 Traffic, innkeeping, or navigation, 
they never so much as dream of, because they repudiate every 
inducement to covetousness There is not a single slave to be 
found among them, for all are free, and mutually serve each 
other They condemn owners of slaves, not only as unjust, 
inasmuch as they corrupt the principle of equality, but also 
as impious, because they destroy the law of nature, which 
like a mother brought forth and nourished all alike, and made 
them all legitimate brethren, not only m word but in deed, 
but this relationship, treacherous covetousness, rendered over¬ 
bearing by success, has destroyed by engendering enmity 
instead of cordiahly, and hatred instead of love 

"They leave the logical part of philosophy, as in no respect 
necessary for the acquisition of virtue, to the word catchers , 
and the natural part, as being too difficult for human nature, 
to the astrological babblers, excepting that part of it which 
treats upon the existence of God and the origin of the 

5 The same thing Christ urged on his disciples Comp Mattb yi 19-21 

6 This simple desire for the supply of our daily bread, oud the contentment 
of mind here spoken of, are also commended, by our Saviour (Mattli vi 11, 
25-34 ) 

7 Believing that all they that take the aword shall pensh mtb the srvord 
Comp Matth xrn. 52 
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universe , 8 but die ethical part they thoroughly work out 
themselves, using as their guides the laws which their fathers 
inherited, and which it would have been impossible for the 
human mind to devise without divine inspiration Herein 
they instruct themselves at all times, but more especially on 
the seventh day For the seventh day is held holy, on which 
they abstain from all other work, and go to the sacred places 
called synagogues, sit according to order, the younger below 
the elder, and listen with becoming attention Then one 
takes the Bible and reads it, and another of those who have 
most experience comes forward and expounds it, passing 
over that which is not generally known, for t hey philosophise 
on most things in symbols according to the jmcientjzeal r __ 
“They are instructed in piety, holiness, righteousness, 
economy, politics, in knowledge of what is truly good, had 
and indifferent, to choose things that are necessary, and to 
avoid the contrary They use therein a threefold rule and 
definition, viz love of God, love of virtue, and love of man¬ 
kind 0 Of their love to God, they give innumerable demon¬ 
strations— eg their constant and unalterable holiness (Ayt't/a) 
throughout the whole of their life, their avoidance of oaths 10 
and falsehoods, and their firm belief that God is the source of 
all good, but of nothing evil Of their love of virtue they 
give proofs m their contempt for money, fame, and pleasures, 

8 The Apostle Paul, too, admonished, the Coiossians to "beware lest any 
man spoil yon throngh philosophy " (Col u 8 ) 

9 Thus also Chnst, when he was flatted which was the greatest commandment 
m the law, declared, love to God and lore to onr neighbour, and that on these 
two hang all the law and the prophets (Comp Hatth xru 36-40 ) 

10 Although the taking of oaths was discountenanced by the Jews generally 
(Comp Ecclus xxui 11, die , and especially Philo De decern oracuhs § 17, Opp 
Tom u p 104, &c , ed Manger), and the Pharisees took great care to abstain 
as much as possible from using them (Comp Shevuoth 89, b, Gatin 33, a, 
Beimdlar It abb a c xxu), yet the Essenes were the only order who laid it down as 
a principle not to swear at all, but to say yea, yea, and naj, nay So firmly and 
conscientiously did they adhere to it that Herod, who on ascending the throne 
had exacted an oath of allegiance from all the rest of the Jews, was obliged to 
absolve ihe Essenes from it. ( Comp Joseph Antiq book xv chap x 5 4) 
Christ too, laid it down as a principle for his disciples not to swear at all, hut to 
,R 7 ye*, yea, and nay, nay (Comp Matlh t 33-37 ) 
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their continence, endurance, m their satisfying their wants 
easily, simplicity, cheerfulness of temper, modesty, order, 
firmness, and every thing of the kind As instances of their 
love to man, are to be mentioned their benevolence, equality, 
and their having all things m common, which is beyond all 
description, and about which it will not be out of place to 
speak here a little 

“ First, then, no one has bis own house, so that it also 
belongs to all For, besides that, they all live together in 
sodalities, it is also open to those of the brotherhood who 
come from other places Moreover, they have all one common 
treasury and store of provisions, common garments, and 
common food for all who eat together Such a mode of 
sleeping together, living together, and eating together, could 
not be so easily established m fact among any other people , 
and indeed it would be impossible For whatever they 
receive daily, if they work for wages, they do not retain 
it as their own, but give it to the common stock, and 
let every one that likes make common use of it 11 Those 
that are sick are not neglected because they can earn nothing, 
but have what is necessary for their aid from the common 
stock, so that they ever fare richly without wanting anything 
They manifest respect, reverence and care for the aged, just 
as children do for their parents, administering to them a 
thousand times with all plentifulness both with their hands 
and their counsels in their old age 

" Such champions of virtue does a philosophy produce which 
is free from the subtlety of Greek word-splitting, and which 
deals with subjects tending to the exercise of praiseworthy 
actions, and giving rise to invincible freedom This was seen 
in the fact that many tyrants have arisen from time to 
time m that country, differing in character and conduct 

11 This community of goods was also adopted by the early Christians, who, as 
we are told, “ sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all as eTery 
man needed °—(Comp Acts, li 45, it 34, 86 ) 
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Some of them endeavoured to surpass in ferocity wild beasts, 
they omitted no manner of barbarity, they sacrificed the 
vanquished m whole troops, or, like butchers, cut off pieces 
and limbs of those that were still living, and did not leave 
off till retributive justice, which governs the affairs of man, 
plunged them into similar miseries Others, again, converted 
their frenzy and madness into a different kind of wickedness 
They adopted an inexpressible bitterness, spake gently, and 
betrayed a ferocious temper under the mask of gentle lan¬ 
guage , 12 they fawned like poisonous dogs, and brought about 
irremediable miseries, leaving behind them m the cities, as 
monuments of their impiety and hatred of mankind, the 
never to he forgotten miseries But neither the cruel tyrant 
nor the wily hypocrite could get any advantage over the said 
brotherhood of Essenes or holy ones (’E<ro ralwy ij ooluv), but 
disarmed by the virtues of these men, all recognised them as 
independent and free by nature, praised their common meals 
and their community of goods, which surpasses all description, 
and is an evident proof of a perfect and very happy life " 
Philo’s second aoeount, which has been preserved by 
Eusebius m his Praej) Evany , vm, 11, from the lost treatise 
entitled Apology for the Jews , is as follows — 13 

"Our lawgiver,Moses, formed innumerable ( yvplovg ) disciples 
into a fellowship called Essenes, 14 who, as it appears, obtained 
this appellation by virtue of their holiness (rrapa rfjv 6 m 6 r 7 ]ra) 
They dwell in many cities of Judea, and m villages, and 


12 The account here given of the sufferings of the Essenes henre n very 
sinking resemblance to the description in the Lputle to the Hebrews xi 30-38 , 
and it may be that the Apostle refers to this extraordinary brotherhood 

13 This fragment which EuaebiuBbas preserved is given in Pltllo’a Works, ed 
Mangey, rol u,, p, 622, seg 

14 The tracing of this brotherhood to Moses is in accordance with the practice 

wh,ch generally prevailed among the Jews of ascribing the ongin of every law, 
r 'r 1 nn \? r fr st£,rL > v^Mch came into rogue m the course of time, either 

Moses.Noah or Adam Thus we are told in the Jerusalem Tulmnd 
wh,rh V 811 j {Oohcleth, 9G d ), that all the Scnptnral learning 

Zhrht w 'ff !“ elf in coarse of Urae < everything winch a Talmid Vatic 
might bring to light, were revealed to Moses beforehand on Mount Sunn. 
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m large and populous communities Their order is not 
founded upon natural descent, but upon admiration for virtue 
and sincere love for man Hende there are properly speaking 
no newly born ones among the Essenes, no children, no 
youths, as the dispositions of these are unstable and hable to 
change from the imperfections incident to their age , 13 but they 
are all full grown men who are already approaching old age, 
and are no longer earned away by the impetuosity of their 
bodily passions, but possess the genuine and the only true and 
real liberty A proof of their freedom is to be found m their 
life None of them staves to acquire any pnvate property, 
house, slave, farm, flocks, herds, or anything which might 
be regarded as a source of riches, but they all give everything 
to the common stock from which the common wants of all are 
alike supplied 

“ They all dwell together m the same place, form themselves 
into companies, societies, combinations and unions, 16 and work 
together all their life for the common good of the brotherhood. 
The different members of the order are engaged in different 
employment, they work cheerfully and industriously, and 
never try to leave their employment on account of cold, heat, 
or any change of weather They go to their daily work before 
the sun rises, and do not leave off till some time after it has 
set, when they return home rejoicing no less than those who 
have been exercising themselves m gymnastic contests 17 They 
believe that their employment is a sort of gymnastic exercise 
of more benefit to life, greater pleasure both to soul and 
body, and of a more enduring advantage than any mere 
athletic labours, because they can cheerfully continue m their 

16 Thi3 refers to juvenile members of the fraternity, as the Essenes did adopt 
children, and trained them up to the practices of the order Vide infra p 41 

10 The four companies here mentioned rnoBt probably refer to the four 
different classes into which the Essenes were divided, described more minutely 
by Josephus Vide t njra, p 47, note 45 

17 So also the Apostle Paul recommends us not to be slothful m business, bnt 
feirent m spirit, serving the Lord.—(Bom xii, 11) 
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work as a recreation even when youth and bodily Btrength aro 
gone Those who aro acquainted with the cultivation of the 
land are engaged in agriculture , others, again, who understand 
the management of animals, attend to the flocks , some are 
skilful in the management of bees , and others agnin, are 
artizans and manufacturers, thus guarding against the want 
of anything They do not omit anything which is requisite 
to supply the absolute necessities of life 
“ The appointed stoward and general manager receives the 
wages which the different peoplo get for their respective 
employments, and forthwith buys plenty of food and other 
necessaries of life They eat at the same table, and hayo every 
day the same food, being lovers of frugality and moderation, 
and averse to luxury and extravagance as a discaso of both 
mmd and body Not only is their table in common, but 
their dress too is in common They havo a store of rough 
cloaks m the winter, and m the summer cheap garments 
without sleeves, to which every one can go and freely 
take whichever kind he wants, for whatever belongs to one 
belongs to all, and whatever belongs to all belongs to encli 
individual 

"If one of them is sick, he is cured from the common 
resources, and is attended to by the general care and anxiety 
of the whole body The old men, even if they happen to he 
childless, 18 end their lives in a most happy, prosperous and 
tenderly cared for old age, as if they were not only the fathers 
of many children, hut were even also particularly happy in 
an affectionate offspring They are looked upon by such a 
number of people as worthy of so much honour and provident 
regard, that they thmk themselves bound to care for them even 
more from inclination than from any tie of natural affection 
Perceiving, with more than ordinary acuteness and accu¬ 
racy, what is alone, or at least above all other things, calculated 


18 That is if he belongs to the class of Essenea who 
there were those among them who had wires and fenuUes 


practised celibacy, for 
VuU xnfra p 49 
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to dissolve such connections, they repudiate marriage , and at 
the same tame practice continence in an eminent degree 
For no one of the Essenes marries a wife, because woman is 
a selfish and excessively jealous creature, and has great power 
to destroy the morals of man, and to mislead with continual 
tacks , for she is always devising flattering speeches and other 
kinds of hypocrisy as on a stage, bewitching the eyeB and 
the ears , and when they are subjugated like things stultified, 
she proceeds to undermine the ruling intellect 19 

“But when she has children, the woman heoomes full 
of pnda and arrogance, audaciously speaks out that which 
she previously merely indicated in treacherous disguise, and 
without any shame compels one to do whatever is hostile to 
the brotherhood, for he who is chained by the charms of a 
woman or cares for^ children by necessity of nature, is no 
longer the same person to others, but is entirely changed, 
having unawares become a slave instead of a free man 

10 The Mosaic law regards conjugal intercourse as polluting, and enjoins 
bathing after it (Lent, xv 18) Hence, when the children of Israel had to 
sanctify themselves in the highest degree, so ns to be fit to receive the law from 
Mount Sinai, thev were commanded not to approach their wives (Exod xix. 16) 
Hence, also, those who had the charge of the shew bread polluted the sacred 
loaves bv going to tbeir wives (1 Sam xxi. 4) And hence the remark of the 
Apostle Paul, that in order to give themselves to fasting and prayer, man and 
wife may keep aloof from each other hj mutual consent (1 Cor vn 0) The 
game laws obtained among all nations of antiquity Thus, among the Egyptians, 
Babylonians Arabians, Greeks and Romans, both man and wife had to bathe 
after connubial intercourse (Htrod i 198) No one was allowed to go after it 
to the temple without bathing ( Herod u 64, Suet Aug xciv 6, Pm u 00, 
<fc), and the priests had to abstain from approaching their wives wbeu they 
were ministering in holy things {Porphynus, de Abitinevtia,hb In 00, iv 7, 
Plutarch Sympoi in 6, TibuL lib n Eleg 1, 11, ic , Ovid. Metam. x 434, 
Ac) Now, as the Essenes strove to be in a perpetual state of sancuficadon, 
regarded their refectory as a sanctuary and their meals as sacraments, and most 
anxiously avoided contact with every thing that defiled, they had of necessity to 
extend these Mosaic laws, which eiyoin abstinence from connubial intercourse aa 
a means of sanctificauon, and which regard those who indulged in it as defiled, to 
the whole course of their life , and they had therefore to be celibates This 
extension of the Mosaic law was moreover deemed desirable in consequence of 
the general conviction which the Jews entertained, in common with oilier 
nations, that no woman remains faithful to her husband, and that they all 
defile the bed of marriage Philo, in the passage before us, and Josephus, as 
we shall see afterwards (tide infra p 41, 5 2), only give the latter reason, to 
suit their Greek readers who coold both understand it better and sympathise with 
it more than with the former 
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“ Such is the enviable system of life of the Essenes, so that 
not only private individuals but even mighty kings have 
admired them, venerated their brotherhood, and rendered their 
dignity and nobleness still higher by the praise and honours 
■which tliev lavished upon them ” 

Next, in point of time, is Cams Phnius Secundus, called 
Major, or the eldei, the celebrated author of the Htstona 
Naluralis, who was born in A D 23, and died AD 79 
Pliny’s notice of the Essenes, which is to be found m his 
Natural History, book v, chap xvu., is as follows 

“ Towards the west [of the sea] and sufficiently distant from 
it, so as to escape its noxious exhalations (ab occidente 
litora Essem fugiunt, usque qua no cent J, are the Essenes 
They are a hermitical society, marvellous beyond all others 
throughout the whole earth They live without any women, 
without gratifying sensual desires, without money, and m the 
company of palm trees Their ranks are daily made up by 
multitudes of new comers who resort to them, and who being 
weary of life, and driven by the surges of ill-fortune, adopt 
their manner of life Thus it is that, through thousands of 
ages (j>e> saeculorum mi Ilia)? 0 incredible to relate, this people 
prolongs its existence without any one being bom among 
them so fruitful to them are the weary lives of others ” 

Next in point of time is Josephus, or Joseph ben Matthias, 
better known by the name Flavius Josephus, who was bom m 
Jerusalem about 37, A D The description which this learned 
Jewish warrior and historian gives us of the Essenes, although 
somewhat marred by being made to harmonise with the systems 
of Greek philosophy, is very important, inasmuch as Josephus 
was not only a Palestinian Jew, but at one period of his 
life had actually joined the brotherhood He tells us in his 
autobiography, that when sixteen years old he determined to 


oncin^rn 8 re P® ul * on the Essenes themselves said about their 

p 30, 'note 14 & Mmmo “ practice among the Jews —Vide tupra 
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examine for himself the respective merits of the three pre¬ 
dominant sects, viz , of the Pharisees, Sadducees and Easenes, 
vnth the view of making a selection from among them Hib 
accounts of the Essenes are dispersed through his works 
The following is the first description contained in his Jewish 
War, hook n, chap vin, sec 2 —13 
“ § 2 There are three sects of philosophers among the 
Jews The followers of the first are called Pharisees, of the 
second Sadducees, and of the third, who really seem to 
practise holiness, Essenes 21 Jews by birth, they love each 
other more than the others 22 They reject pleasure as an evil, 
and regard continence and not vielding to passions as virtues 
They despise marriage, and adopt the children of others 
while still tender and susceptible of instruction, 23 and regard 
them as their own relations, and tram them in their practices 
They do not, however, repudiate marriage, and its consequent 
succession of the race m themselves, but thev are afraid of 
the lasciviousness of women, and are persuaded that none of 
them preserve their fidelity to one man 24 

“ § 3 They despise riches, have all things in common in a 
very admirable manner, and there is not one to be found 
among them who is richer than another , for it is a law that 
those who enter the sect must give up their possessions to the 

21 Tbis representation of the three Jewish sects as different philosophical 
schools, and the supposed resemblance of the Fssenes to the Pythagoreans, which 
he mentions afterwards, (vide infra An tig xv 10, $4, p 50) and which have 
misled modem writers, are nothing bat a desire on the part of Josephns to make 
the divers teachings of his co religionists correspond to the different systems of 
Greek philosophy It iB this anxietv to shew the Gentiles, for whom he wrote, 
how much the Jews resemble them both m doctrine and practice, which detracts 
from the merits of Josephns’ history 

22 This love for the brotherhood, which the Essenes possessed to so extmordi 
nary a degree, was also urged by tbe Evangelists and Apostles on the early 
Christiana (comp John nr 17, Bom xin 8, 1 lim iv 9, 1 Peter i 28 
xi 17, 1 John m 23, iv 7,11, v 2) 

23 This does not contradict Philo's remark ( vide supra p 37), as Herzfeld 
supposes, (Oeichichle des J olket Itrael, vol n p 375), since the two statements 
refer to two different things The former affirms that they do not receive chil¬ 
dren into the noviciate, whilst the latter speaks of their adopting and educating 
them, which is a distinct thing from becoming a novtce 

24 Vide supra, p 39, nolt 19 
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society as common property,“ so that there is not to be seen 
among them all, either the abjectness of poverty or the dis¬ 
tinction of riches , hut as every man’s goods are cast mto a 
common treasury, they all, like brothers, have one patrimony 
They regard ointment as defiling, and if one happens to he 
anointed against his will, he immediately wipes it off his 
body 26 To be unadorned but dressed in vrhite the) regard as 
oommendable. The) have stewards of their common property, 
appointed by general election, and every one without distinc¬ 
tion is proposed for all the offices 

“ § 4 They have no separate cit), but some of them live 
anywhere , and if any of the society come from other places, 
whatever they have lies open for them, just as if it were their 
own, and they go to those whom they have never seen before 
as if the) had been most intimate Hence they take nothing 
with them when they go on a journey, 27 hut arms for defence 
against robbers A steward is appointed m every city of this 
order to provide strangers with clothes and other necessaries 23 
The keeping and appearance of their body are such as of 
children brought up m fear, they change neither garments 
nor shoes till they are worn out or made unfit by time 29 They 
neither sell nor buy anything among themselves, but everyone 
gives of that which he has to him that wants, and gets from 


2j So our Lord urged on the young man, who lived so exemplary a life in the 
performance of Gods law, and whom he loved, that unless he gave np his pro¬ 
perty he could not follow him (comp Sfalth xix 21, Marks 21, Luke xviu 
22), and commanded his disciples to sell all their possessions and distribute the 
money among the poor (comp Luke am, 33 ) 

26 Ointment being a luxury (comp Eccl ix. 8, Dan. x. 2) the Esaenes 
regarded the use of it os extravagance, and contrary to the simplicity of their 
manner of life 


27 The manner in which Cbnst commanded his disciples to depart on their 
journey (Mark n 8-10) is the same which these pions tsseues are here said 
o ave opted Hus also explains the injunction given bv onr Saviour to his 
disciples in Luke xxn 38, about taking arms with them, which has so greaUy 
perplexed commentators who were unAcqnointed with the customs of the Essenes 


Phan j e , es - , to °- fad * steward in every place to supply the needy 
with clothing and food (Comp Ptarm 7, Baba Rathra 8 a . Sabbath 118 ) 
29 Comp also Luke x 4, dc 
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h im that -which he needs, and even without requital they can 
freely take whatever they want. 

“ § 5 Their piety towards God is extraordinary, for they never 
speak about worldly matters before the sun rises, hut offer up, 
with their faces towards it, some of the prayers transmitted by 
their forefathers, as if the> supplicated it to rise 20 Hereupon, 
they are all sent by the overseers, every one to work in the de¬ 
partment in which he is skilled, and, having diligently laboured 
till the fifth hour, assemble agam together m one place, girt 
round with their linen apron, and have a baptism with cold 
water 31 After this lustration they resort to a special house, in 
which no one of another faith is admitted, and go to the refectory 
purified as into a holy temple 32 Having quietly taken their seats 
the baker gives every one a loaf of bread according to order, 
and the cook places before each one a dish with one sort of 
food The pnest commences with prayer, and no one is 
allowed to taste his food before grace is said He also returns 
thanks after the meal; for both at the commencement and at 
the conclusion they praise God as the giver of their food 33 

30 Some translate it " they offer praver (iff rov fj\iov) to the sun." Bnt it is 
utterly inconceivable that the Essenes, who were such thorough Jews, and so exem 
pltry for their adoration of the Holv One of Israel, would be guilty of idolatry by 
worshipping the snn Besides, the prayer in question is described as one trans 
muted by the fathers And can it be imagined that there existed among the 
Jews a national prayer to this lnmmary in direct violation of the first command 
roent, and of what is so expressly forbidden in Dent, iv 10 ? Tbe prayer 
therefore here spoken of is the weU known national morning hymn of praise 
(yurt turn) for tbe return of the light of the day, which still forms a part 
of the Jewish service to the present day Comp Berachoth 0 6, Bappapori 
in the Bikure Ha Ittim, vol x^ Vienna 1829, p 111, and tnfra p 69 

31 This practice of bathing before meals was also common among the Phan 
sees (comp Chagiga, 18, 6), and as the Essenes covered themselves with their 
aprons so the Pharisees put on their Tahth danng their baptisms (.Comp 
Berachoth 24, 6 ) 

32 The Pharisees, too, regarded the refectory as a sanctuary, and compared its 
table to the altar m the temple, because the altar in the temple is represented as 
the table of the Lord (Ezekiel xli, 22) Hence, R. Jochartan and R. Eleazar 
remark—“ As long as the temple stood the altar atoned for the sins of Israel, 
but now it is man e table which atones for his sms " (Talmud Berachoth Cia) 
Hence the Chaldee paraphrase of Ezekiel xn. 22, and the remarks of Rash! and 
Kimcbl on this passage, which cannot be understood unless tins traditional 
interpretation is borue in mind Comp also Aboth in, 3 

S3 This was also the practice of the Pharisees, and is to the present day tht 
custom among the orthodox Jews 

D 
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Whereupon they put off their white garments as if they were 
saored, and betake themselves again to their work till evening 
On returning again thev take their supper together, at which 
strangers, who happen to he m the place, are allowed to sit 
down with them No noise or tumult ever desecrates their 
house, but they let every one take part in the conversation m 
turn , and the silence of those who are within appears to those 
that are without as some awful mastery The cause of this 
is the uninterrupted sobriety, as well as the fact that their 
eating and drinking are so measured out as just to suffice the 
cravings of nature 

6 Whilst they do nothing without the injunctions of their 

overseers, yet there are two things in which they have free 
action, viz, helping the needy, and shewing mercy, to help 
the deserving when they are in want, and to give food to the 
hungry, they have perfect liberty, but to give anything to 
their relations they are not allowed without the permission of 
the overseers They are ]ust dispensers of their anger, curbers 
of their passions, representatives of fidelity, ministers of 
peace, and every word with them is of more force than an 
oath They avoid taking au oath, and regard it as worse 
than peijury, for they sav that he who is not believed without 
calling on God to witness is already condemned of falsehood 34 
They take extraordinarily great pains m studjmg the writings 
of the ancients, and select that especially which is beneficial 
both for the soul and body, hence they investigate medical 
roots and the propert\ of minerals for the cure of distempers 35 
“ § 7 When any one desires to enter the sect, he is not 
immediately admitted, but although he has to remain a whole 

34 This paragraph almost embodies the sentiments uttered bv our Saviour in 
Matth cbap v 

3j These ancient books on mngical cures and exorcisms were the reputed works 
ol Solomon, who, according to the Talmud as well as the Byzantine and Arabian 
wnters, composed treatises on miraculous cures and driving out evil spirits 
« ?5 A, 7* 68 Fabncius, Codexpscudepigraphus Vet Test p 1012, ic , 
nl, LSmibnsche Legenden der Mutelmdnner, p 225-278) Josephus tells 
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year -without, yet he is obliged to observe their ascetic rules 
of living, and they give him an axe, an apron as mentioned 
above, and a -white garment 38 If he has given proof of con¬ 
tinence during this time, he approaches nearer to their life 
and partakes of the holier water of purification , but is 
still not as yet admitted to their common table Having 
thus given proof of his perseverance, his conduct is tested 
two more years, and, if found worthy, he 13 admitted into the 
society But before he touches the common meal, he swears, 
by most awful oaths, 37 first to fear God, and next to exercise 
justice towards all men—neither to wrong any one of his 
own accord nor by the command of others , always to detest 
the wicked and side with the righteous, ever to keep faith 
inviolable with all men, especially with those in authority, 
for no one comes to office without the will of God j 33 not 
to be proud of his power nor to outshine his subordinates, 
either m his garments or greater finery, if he himself should 

ns elsewhere that some of these Solomomc productions still existed m his 
own days, and that he had actually seen demons driven out and people 
cured by their aid ( Comp Antiq book vim chap ii § 5 ) This account moBt 
strikingly illustrates what Christ says in Maltb xii 27 

30 Phis chstom lias Us origin in the extension of a Mosaic law The bosta 
of the Lord ore commanded m Dent xxui 13, 15, to have spades among the 
marual instruments in order to bury therewith their excrements without the camp, 
and thus to keep themselves pnre^from everv pollution, and to be a holv camp, 
because the Holy One of Israel dwells in the midst thereof. Now as the Essenes 
strove to he, in a pre eminent sense, the spiritual hosts of the Lord, every one of 
them was obliged to have this spade m order to guard their sacred camp from 
defilement. For this reason the apron was also given to cover their nakedness in 
their numerous baptisms, and thus to keep th ir thoughts from dwelling upon 
anything which might lead to impurity, wliilst the white garment was the symbol 
of their holmess This, however, was not peculiar to the Essenes, as the Talmud 
tells us that when any one applied to become a member of the Pharisaic order 
(*an), he had to pass through a noviciate of twelve months, at the expiration of 
which he received a sort of garment called DTO, and having dulv qualified him 
self in this stage, he was afterwards admitted to the holier lustrations (ptapo 
rmrrcb f I npn -o mwi UV3Zh) ( Comp Tosifla Demat e 11, Jerutalem Demax 
XL 3 , Babylonian Becharolh 30, 6) 

37 This was the only occasion on which the Essenes were permitted to take an 
oath 

38 This does not refer to governments generally, as Gfrorer will have it ( Philo 
i md die juduch-alexandnmiche Theosophie vol n, p 33 J, Ac ), bnt to the office 
of overseer or steward among the brotherhood, as is evident from the immediately 
following statement, which most unquestionably pledges every Essene to retain 
his simplicity of character i i lie should ever attain to any official position or 
stewardship m the order 
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attain to office , always to love truth and strive to reclaim all 
bars, to keep his hands deal from stealing, and his mind 
tan unholy gam, not to conceal any tiling from the b, other- 
hood, nor disclose anything belonging to them to those 
without, though it were at the hazard of his life He has 
moreover, to swea, not to communicate to any one them 
ctnnes in any other way than he has received them , 39 to 
a stain om robbing the commonwealth , and equalli to 
pieserve the writings oi the society and the names of the 

theriiood By SUlJl ° ,UlS th6y b “ d 4056 * h ° enter the br °- 

8 Such as are caughtm heinous sms are excommunicated 
from the society, and the excommunicated frequently die a 
miserable death For, being hound by oaths and customs, 
hey cannot receive food from any out of the society so that 

“ 7 f0r0ed u l ° e “ thrf "‘ ‘'U. *«r bodies being'famished 

w h h e thev perish « Hence they compassionately re- 
ceive many of them agam when thev are at their last gasp 

for tar s™ "*“» ^ » »««* 

“ * 9 ln thelr Terd,cts **7 Me most exact and met and 
never give sentence if there are less than a hundred of The 

39 This i3 not peculiar to the Essenps Th th. 
cnmxnately propound the mysteries of £ Phuisee ?- too, would not indis 
according to them, are conJnediu ‘ be * e ° S0 P h h 

of Erekiel, except to those who were ^ CreaUon ni) d m the vision 

Mtslrna Chagigu, fa, 1 e re Guiarly stated in the order Comp. 

Jology winch played iThnporUnt^an^t Titra <J rt '™nalon, and the ange 

immemonal Comp Wisdom of SoW^^n h \r Je , WlSb W >' StIC3 frora tun® 

41 The reason why he ate ZL 7 ' iMlsbna Cb W 1 

order generallv took, is that beinm h!, , B T bread > or the ample dish winch the 
the brotherhood, "tur™ T h <° " b ^>- the practices of 

h ghea degree of p„ nf y ( nH I n ™, lls j™ ra tbose lned according to the 

their meals according to this degree M & mntter of conrse > kept 

uncommon occurrence, the etcontaim™. T sacI ' n mo,le ° f hfe was of very 
or vegetables which h- had to * Jr* 6 "/ WflS ° bhgCd 40 hve 

onlythen considered unclean shm l’ f ° r ’ accor l' ,l g to the Talmud, 

a 1 z ^ssres 

■asp., ««h« a.te.* to ft* » 
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brotherhood present hut -what is then decreed is irrevocable. 
Next to God they have the highest veneration for the name 
of the lawgiver, Moses, and punish with death any one who 
blasphemes it To submit to the elders and to the majority 
they regard as a duty hence, when ten of them sit together, 
no one will speak if the other nine do not agree to it They 
avoid spitting before the face, or to the nght hand/ 2 and are 
also stricter than all other Jews not to touch any labour on 
the Sabbath day—for they not only prepare their Sabbath- 
day's food the day before, that they may not kindle a fire on 
that day, but they will not move a vessel out of its place 43 nor 
go to ease nature On all other days they dig a pit of a foot 
deep with the spade (such an one being given to the novice), 
and having covered it all round with a cover, that it may 
not offend the Divine rays, they set themselves over it, and 
then put the earth that was dug out again into the pit, and 
do tins, after having chosen the most lonely places And 
although the voiding of bodily excrements is natural, yet it 
is their custom to bathe after it, as if they had been defiled ** 

“ § 10 They are divided, according to the time of leading 
this mode of life, into four different classes, and the juniors 
are so much inferior to the seniors, that the latter must wash 
themselves when they happen to touoh the former, as if they 
had been defiled by a stranger 45 They live to a great age, so 

42 The Pharisees, too, regarded ten person* as constituting a complete number 
for divine worship, held the assembling of snob a number as sacred, and would 
not spit in their presence (Comp Beracholh 54 a , Jerusalem Berachoth 
m. 0, Ahalh in 6 ) 

43 This is not peculiar to the Essenes for the Pharisees, too, would not remove 
a vessel on the Sabbath (comp Tostjla Succa, in), and the orthodox Jews, to the 
present day, will not even carry a handkerchief on the S&bbatli, they tie it round 
the body to serve as a girdle, so that it might not be said that they carry the 
weight of even so small a thing on the sacred day Comp also Mark xi, 10 

41 Neither is this peculiar to the Essenes, for not only did the Pharisees of 
old do the same (comp lama 28, a) but the orthodox Jews of the present day 
wash after performing the duties of nature 

45 This division of the brotherhood into four classes, as weU as the impurity 
contracted by the higher class wheu touching one who belonged to a lower class 
of punty, also existed among the Pharisees ( Vide rupra, p 7, note 1 ) 
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that many of them live to above a hundred years—arising 
from the simplicity of their diet, as it appears to me, and from 
their order They despise suffering, and overcome pam by 
fortitude Death, if connected with honour, they look upon 
as better than long life Of the firmness of their minds m 
all cases the war with the Romans has given ample proof, 
in which, though they were tortured, racked, burned, squeezed, 
and subjected to all the instruments of torment, that they 
might he forced to blaspheme the lawgiver or eat what was 
forbidden, yet they could not be made to do either of them, 
nor would they even once flatter their tormentors or shed 
a tear, but, smiling through their torments and mocking their 
tormentors, they cheerfully yielded up their souls, as those 
who would soon receive them back agnm 46 

“§ 11 For they firmly believe that the bodies perish and 
their substance is not endunng, but that the souls are immor¬ 
tal—continue for ever and come out of the most subtile ether 
—are enveloped by their bodies, to which they are attracted 
through a natural inclination, as if by hedges'—and that when 
freed from the bonds of the body, they, ns if released from a 
long servitude, rejoice and mount upwards In harmony with 
the opinion of the Gieeks, 47 they say that for the good souls 
there is a hfe beyond the ocean, and a region which is never 
molested either with showers or snow or intense heat—is 
always refreshed with the gentle gales of wind constantly 
breathing from the ocean, whilst to the wicked souls they 
assign a dark aud cold corner, fall of never-ceasing punish¬ 
ments And it seems to be according to the same opinion 
that the Greeks assigned to their valiant men, whom they 
called heroes and demigods, the Island of the Blessed, hut 
to the souls of the wicked the regions of the impious m Hades , 

46 Philo, too, speaks of this feet (Vide tuprap 36 ) 

47 This is another instance of the anxiety of Josephus to make the different 
phases of Judaism harmonise mth the Greek mode of thinking 
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as also their fables speak of several there punished, as Sisy¬ 
phus and Tantalus and Ixion and Tityus This they teach, 
partly because they believe that the souls are immortal, and 
partly for the encouragement of virtue and the discouragement 
of vice For good men are made better m their lives by the 
hope of reward after their death, whilst the passions of the 
wicked are restrained by the fear they are m that, although 
they should be concealed in this life, after death they must 
suffer everlasting punishment This is the doctrine of the 
Essenes about the soul—possessing thereby an irresistible 
bait for those who have once tasted their philosophy 

“ § 12 There are also some among them who undertake to 
foretell future events, having been brought up from their 
youth in the study of the sacred Scripture, in divers purifica¬ 
tions, and in the sayings of the prophets, and it is very seldom 
that they fail in their predictions 

“ § 13 There is also another order of Essenes who, m their 
way of living, customs, and laws exactly agree with the others, 
excepting only that they differ from them about marriage 
For they believe that those who do not marry cut off the 
principal part of human life—that is, succession—especially 
that, if all were of the same opinion, the whole race would 
soon be extinguished They, however, trv their spouses for 
three years, and after giving evidence, by three natural pur¬ 
gations, that they are fit to bear children, they marry them 
They have no connubial intercourse with them when with 
child, to show that they do not marry to gratify lust, but only 
to have children The women, too, have their garments on 
when they have baths, just as the men have on their aprons 
Such are the customs of this brotherhood ’’ 

The next mention which Josephus makes of them is m his 
Antig Book xiu chap v § 9, and is as follows — 

“ § 9 At this time [166 B c ] there were three sects ( alpetrus ) 
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among the Jews, differing m their opinion about human 
affairs The first was called the sect of the Pharisees, the 
second the sect of the Sadducees, and the third the sect of 
the Essenes The Pharisees affirm that some things only, 
hut not all, are the work of fate (rfjc etfiapfilinjc), and some are 
m our own. power, whether they should take place or whether 
they should not occur , the sect of the Essenes maintain that 
fate governs all things, 48 and that nothing can befal man con¬ 
trary to its determination and will , whilst the Saddu¬ 

cees reject fate, saying that there is no such thing, and that 
human events do not proceed from it, and ascribe all to 
ourselves, so that we ourselves are the cause of our fortunes, 
and receive what is evil from our own inconsiderateness 
However, 1 have given a more minute description of this in 
the second book of the Jewish War ” 

He speaks of them again m Antiq Book xv chap x <j> 4, 
towards the end, and § 5, as follows — 

“ § 4 The Essenes, as we call them, were also exempted from 
this necessity [of taking an oath of allegiance to Herod] 
These men live the same kind of life which among the Greeks 
has. been ordered by Pythagoras 49 I have discoursed more 
fully about them elsewhere The reason, however, why Herod 
had the Essenes in such honour, and thought more highly of 
them than of mortal nature, is worthy of record For this 
account, too, is not unsuitable for this history, inasmuch as 
it shows the people’s opinion about the Essenes 

'§ 6 There was a certain Essene, named Menahem (hlevarjfiot 


^ 48 Tt is evident that Joaeplius, as an orthodox and pious Jew, cannot mean by 
tipapp inj (he Falum of the Stoics, wlucli was abo\e the deities, bnt intends to 
convey thereby the idea of eternal counsels and predestination spoken of in the 
Uible Indeed, elsewhere Josephus tells ns distinctly that «■ the doetnne of the 
Essenes delights to leave all things to God” {vide infra p 62), so that that 
which Is in the one case ascribed to fate , is m the other ascribed to God 
t>J^? more regard is to be paid to tins remark, that the Essenes are like the 
ythagoreans, than to the assertion which Josephus makes afterwards that they 
are related in their manner of life to the Polistae, {vide infra p hi), as bis aim 
eras to shew how much the Jewish sects resembled the Greek systems of 
philosophy Comp p 41, note 21 
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= DfUO) who was celebrated not only for the uprightness of 
his conduct, hut also for the fore-knowledge of the future 
proceeding from God When he once saw Herod, as a hoy 
going to school, he addressed him by the name of ‘ King of 
the Jews ,5 ° Herod thought that he did not know him or that 
he jested, and reminded him that he was of common origin 
But Menahem smiled on him most fnendlily, clapped him on 
the back with his hand, and said—' Thou wilt, nevertheless, 
he king, and wilt begin thy reign happily, for God has found 
thee worthy of it And remember the blows that Menahem 
has given thee, as being the symbol of the change of thy for¬ 
tune For this assurance will be salutary for thee when thou 
wilt love justice and piety towards God and equity towards 
thy citizens However, I know that thou wilt not be such a 
one, for I can perceive it all Thou wilt, indeed, excel more 
than any one in happiness, and obtain an everlasting reputa¬ 
tion, but thou wilt forget piety and justice This will not be 
concealed from God, for he will visit thee with his wrath for it, 
towards the end of thy life ’ Herod paid very little attention 
to it at that time, as he had no hope of it But ns he soon 
afterwards advanced to the dignity of king and was happy, he 
ordered Menahem to come to him in the height of his dominion, 
and asked him how long he should reign , but Menahem did 
not tell him Seeing that he W3S silent, he asked again 
whether he should reign ten years Whereupon he replied, 

' Yes , twenty", nay, thirty years but did not determine the 
exact limit of his reign Herod, rejoicing on it, gave Mena¬ 
hem his hand and dismissed him, and from that time continued 
to honour the Essenes I thought of relating this to the read¬ 
ers (though to some it may seem incredible), and of making 

60 The fact that Menahem raw Herod in Jerusalem, and that the Essene 
Judah, as Josephus tells us elsewhere (comp Jewish ir ar, hook i chap m § 6 , 
Aniiq book xui chap xi § 2), foretold in the temple the death of Antigones, 
clearly shows that the Essenes did not at first form a separate community, 
but lived together with the rest of their Jewish brethren 
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it known, as it concerns us, because many of the Essenes are 
highly esteemed for their virtuous conduct and knowledge of 
Divine things ’’ 

Josephus also relates instances in which Essenes foretold 
future events, in Antiq , hook xvm , chap n , § 2, hook xvm , 
chap xm. § 3 , and Jewish War, hook i, chap m , § 5 
The last account which Josephns gives us is to be found m 
his Antiq , book xvm , chap i , § 2 and 5 

“§ 2 There have been three philosophies among the Jews 
ever since the ancient time of the fathers («. row r&wapxaiov 
twv -raTplwv), that of the Essenes, and that of the Sadducees, 
and a third which the so-called Pharisees followed Although 
I have already spoken of them in the second hook of the 
Jewish War, yet will I mention here also something about 
them 

“ § 5 The doctrine of the Essenes delights in leaving all to 
God (0t£ KaraXnreiy ra iravra) The) regard the soul as 
immortal, and say that the attainment to virtue must he fought 
for with all our might Although they send consecrated gifts 
to the Temple, yet they never bring any sacrifice on account 
of the different rules of punty which they observe, hence, 
being excluded from the common sanctuary, they offer sacri¬ 
fices m themselves (spiritually) Otherwise, they are m their 
manner of life the best of men, and employ themselves wholly 
m the labour of agriculture Their uprightness is to he 
admired above all others who endeavour to practice virtue, 
such uprightness, which is by no means to he found among 
the Greeks and foreigners, is not of recent date, hut has 
existed among them from times of yore (A iraXauni), striving 
most scrupulously not to disturb the community of goods, 
and that the rich should not enjoy more of the common 
property than the poor This is the conduct of this people 
who are more than four thousand m number. They never 
marry wives, nor endeavour after the possession of property, 
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for they believe that the latter leads to injustice, and the 
former yields opportunities for domestic discord Living by 
themselves they serve each other They choose good men, 
who are also priests, to he the stewards of their incomes and 
the produce of the fields, as well as to procure the com and 
food They do not difier at all m their living, hut are more 
like those whom the Dacae call Pohstae ” 

We notice next the account of Cams Julius Solmus, the 
author of the Geographical compendium called Polyhistor, 
who flourished about 238 A D His accounts, which are to 
he found in chap xxw § 7-10 of his work, are evidently 
derived from Pliny 

“ In the interior of Judea, towards the west, are the Essenes, 
who differ from the usages of all other nations m their mar¬ 
vellous constitutions, and who, according to my opimon, have 
been appointed by divine providence for this mode of life 
No woman is to he found there, connubial pleasures they 
have entirely renounced, money they know not, and palm- 
hemes are their food* 1 Not a single birth takes place there, 
and yet there is no want of population The place itself is 
devoted to modesty Although a very large number of 
persons run to it from all quarters, yet none is admitted who 
is not thought to possess purity, fidelity and innocence, for, 
if one has been guilty of the slightest misdemeanour, though 
he endeavour to obtain admission by offering never so large a 
foitune, he is excluded by a divine decree Thus it is that 
through an immense space of ages (per immensttm sjiatium 
saeculorum ), incredible to relate, 52 this society is perpetuated 
though no child is bom among them ' 

01 Pliny, •whom Solinus copies, simply says that the Essenes live m tbs society 
of palm trees (socia palmarum), to form an antithesis with the appellation a soli¬ 
tary community (sola qcns), and this is perfectly correct. But Sohnns’ alteration 
of it into " palm hemes are their food ” {jtalmxs victitant) is incorrect, inasmuch 
as they liTed from the cultivation of the land, bees, tec 

CT2 This is simply a reiteration of what Pliny says abopt the antiquity of the 
EsBenes 
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The next account is that of Porphyry, the neo-Platonic 
philosopher and celebrated antagonist of Christianity, who 
was bom 233 A.D and died about 306 AD His description 
of the Essenes, which is given in his treatise On the Absti¬ 
nence from Animal Food (Lugdunt ap Monllon, 1620, p 
881, dec J, is, as he himself tells us, taken from Josephus 
He has, however, made some alterations, as may be seen from 
the following 

“There were three sorts of philosophers among the Jews, 
the first were headed by the Phansees, the second by the 
Sadducees, and the third, who seemed the most honourable 
(eifivoTarT)), by the Essenes The latter formed such a society 
as Josephus has described it in different parts of his works, 
as well as in the second book of the Jewish History, which he 
composed in seven books, as m the eighteenth book of his 
Antiquities, which he composed m twenty books, and in the 
second part to the Greeks 53 

“ The Essenes ore Jews by birth, and love one another more 
than other people They avoid sensual enjoyments as vices, 
and regard continence and the power to resist the passions as 
the first virtue , they despise marriage and adopt the children 
of strangers, whilst still joung and suitable for instruction, 
regard them as their own, and tram them m their usages 
They do not repudiate matrimony and child birth m them¬ 
selves, but they guard against the sensuality of women 
Tiiey despise riches, and there is a wonderiul community of 
goods among them There is no one found among them who 
occupies a distinguished position through bis wealth, for 
the\ have a law that those who enter the society give up their 
possessions to the brotherhood, so that there is no such thing 
among them as abjectness of poverty or arrogance of nebes, 
but the possessions of nil put together form a fraternal and 
common propeity If one of them happens to be mndver- 

53 Tins work of Josephns, addressed to the Greeks, is no longer extant. 
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tently anointed, lie immediately -washes his whole body, for 
they regard it as praiseworthy to have a dry skm, and they 
aie always dressed m white They appoint stewards to 
manage their common property, and every one, without dis¬ 
tinction, is eligible for all the offices 

“ They are not confined to one city, hut live in different places, 
and everything they have is at the service of the members who 
happen to come from another city Though meeting for the 
first time they at once salute each other as intimate friends 
(tcratnv Scrip cwtjcuc) , hence they travel without taking any¬ 
thing with them They do not change either garments or 
sandals till they are torn or worn out by age, they neither 
buy nor sell, but ever) one gives of that winch he has to him 
that wants it, and recen es that which he needs, but even 
without receiving anything m return they freely communicate 
to him that wants Their piety towards God is extraordinary 
None of them speak about anything profane before the sun 
rises, but they offer to it some of the prayers transmitted 
to them by their forefathers, as if they supplicated it to rise, 
&c, &c " He repeats almost literally the whole of § 5 of 
Josephus On the Jewish War, book 11 chap vm, which we 
have given above, p 43 

Porphyry omits § 6 of Josephus, bat gives, with a few 
verbal alterations, both the whole of § 7, which describes the 
admission into the order, and § 8, which describes the pun¬ 
ishment He omits the greater part of § 9, and adds the 
following statement, which is not to be found in Josephus 
“ Their food is so poor and scanty that they do not require to 
ease nature on the Sabbath, 54 which they devote to singing 
praises to God and to rest’ He omits from § 10 the des¬ 
cription of the division of the Essenes into four classes, and 

&A This is simplv imaginary , the real reason for it was, that they could not 
dig on the Sabbath the hole that was requisite for it without, as they thought, 
violating the sanctity of the day, as to do so was considered a labour 
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simply mentions firmness m suffenng and death He also 
omits from § 11 the whole piece beginning with the words 
" In harmony with the opinion of the Greeks, &c , ’ whilst 
he not only gives the whole of § 12, hut has also the follow¬ 
ing addition, “ With such a manner of life, and with their 
firm adhesion to truthfulness and piety, there ore naturally 
many among them who can foretel future events, &c , ” and 
concludes with the words, “ This is the nature of the order of 
the Essenes among the Jews," omitting altogether what 
Josephus says in § 13 about those Essenes who marry 

Epiplianius, bishop of Constantin and metropolitan of 
Cyprus, who was born m Bezanducn, a small town of Pales¬ 
tine, in the first part of the fourth century, and died m 403, 
has also given us some brief notices of the Essenes m his 
celebrated work Against the Heretics His' first notice is to 
be found in Adier Haer , lib l ord x p 28, ed Col, 1682, 
under the title Against the Essenes and the Samaritans, and 
is as follows 

“ The Essenes continue in their first position, and have not 
altered at all According to them there have been some 
dissensions among the Gorthenes, m consequence of some 
difference of opinion which has taken place among them—I 
mean among the Sebuens, Essenes and Gorthenes The 
difference of opinion relates to the following matter The 
law of Moses commands the Israelites of all places to come 
up to Jerusalem to the three festivals, viz, the feasts of the 
Passover, Pentecost and Tabernacles As the Jews in Judea 
and Samaria were largely dispersed, it is supposed that those 
of them who made their pilgrimage to Jerusalem went thiough 
Samaritan cities, and as the Samaritans assemble at the same 
tame to celebrate the festivals, a conflict arose between them ” 
Epiphamus speaks of them again (Adi Haer , lib l 
ord. xix p 39), and under the title, Against the Ossenes 
(card ’OtNTJjvuiv), as folloW8 
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“ Next follow the Ossenes, who were closely connected with 
the former sect They too are Jews, hypocrites m their 
demeanour, and peculiar people m their conceits 55 They origi¬ 
nated, according to the tradition which I received, m the 
regions of Nabatea, Itruna, Moabitis and Antihs, (’ApijOUnc), 
in the surrounding neighbourhood of the so-called Dead Sea 
The name Ossenes, according to its etymology, sig¬ 
nifies the stout lace (anf3vpovytvoc) A certain person 

named Elxai joined them at the time of the Emperor Trajan, 
after the advent of the Saviour, who was a false prophet He 
wrote a so-called prophetical book, which he pretended to be 
according to divine wisdom He had a brother named Jeeus, 
who also misled people in tlieir manner of life, and caused 
them to err with Ins doctrine A Jew by birth, and professing 
the Jewish doctrines, he did not live according to the Mosaic 
law, but introduced quite different things, and misled his own 
sect He joined the sect of the Ossenes, of which some 

remnants are still to bo found m the same regions of Nabatea 
and Perea towards Moabitis These people are now called 
Simseans 

“ But hear the Sadducee’s nonsense (comp ibid , p 42) he 
rejects the sacnfioial and altar services, as repulsive to the 
Deity, and as things which, according to the meaning of the 
fathers and the Mosaic law, were never offered to the Lord in 
a worthy manner Yet he says that we must pray with our 
faces to Jerusalem, where the sacrificial altar and the sacrifices 
have their place He rejects the eating of animal flesh which 
is common among the Jews, and other things , nay, even the 
sacrificial altar and the sacrificial fire, as being foreign to the 

65 This unjust remark about the Esscnes, whose exemplary virtues and self- 
deuying life ehrited the unqualified admiration of Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
is just what might be expected from the bigoted persecutor of heretics, amongst 
whom he put no less a person than St Cbrvsostom 

06 This name wav be derived from the Hebrew Shtmesh (trot?) sun, and 
was most probabl) given to the Esseues because of the erroneous notion that 
they wrrnhipped the sun 
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Deity The purifying water, he says, is worthy of God, but 
the fire is unworthy, because of the declaration of the prophet 
‘ Children, go ye not there to see the fire of the sacrifices, 
for ye err, yea, it is already an error to think such a tlnng ' 
‘ If you look at the fire very closely,’ says he, ‘ it is still for 
off Moreover, go ye not to look at the sacrificial fire, but 
go ye rather to the doctrine of the water ' There is much 
more of such idle talk to be found among the OssencB ” 47 
These are the sources from which writers upon the Essenes 
have, till within very lately, drawn their information As to the 
account of Eusebius (comp Hzst Ecclesiast ,hb n,cap xmi), 
to winch appeal is often made, it is nothing but a Christianized 
reproduction of the so-called Philouic description of the The- 
rapeutae It would therefore be useless to gne it In looking 
through these accounts, it will be seen that there are only 
three independent ones among them, namely—Philos, Jose¬ 
phus’s and Pliny’s, as the notice of Solinus is merely a 
repetition of Pliny, the description of Porphyry is almost a 
literal reproduction of Josephus, whilst the distorted scraps 
of Epiphamus are not only worse than useless, but are unwor¬ 
thy of him, and the account of Eusebius is simply misleading, 
inasmuch as it is a repetition of an apocryphal story, which 
has nothing to do with the Essenes 


57 The whole of this account is worte than useless, inasmuch as it not only 
gives us no information wbateier about tins interesting order but is positively 
misleading 
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Having gi\en the ancient documents, all that now remains 
is that I should give a brief sketch of the most important 
modem liteiature on the Essenes In doing this part of my 
task, as in the former, I shall try as much as it is possible to 
follow the chronological order 

1513-1577 —Accoidmgly De Rossi occupies the first posi¬ 
tion In his erudite work, called Meor Enajim, le. The 
Light of the Eyes, which is a Cyclopaedia of Biblical literature 
and criticism, this profound critic gives us a brief notice of 
tins brotherhood, in which he maintains that the Essenes 
are identical with the Greek sect called Baithusians m the 
Talmud, and Therapeutae by Philo His account is as follows 
“ It has often appeared to me strange that the Talmud 
should say nothing whatever about that sect which obtained 
a good report among the nations I therefore examined the 
works of our sages, to ascertain whether I could find in them 
any distinction made between the Sadducees and the Baithu¬ 
sians And it appeared to me that though both alike denied 
the traditional law (H9 miDif), yet the Baithusians are 
no where charged with the sin of denying, like the Sadducees, 
the immortality of the soul and future judgment Moreover, 
I thought of the similarity of the names Baithusians and 
Essenes O'Din'i), and especially of the manner m 

which the ancients changed names Now, owing to the word 
.TVQ beiug 90 frequently found prefixed to names of schools 
and families, the appellation D'DirPS might easily have origi¬ 
nated from a ]unction of the words ’N'D’N n'2 I also saw the 
passage in the Talmud, Sabbath, cap mh, fol 103, ns quoted 
also in Sophenni, cap l, which is as follows .—‘A Baithusian 
c 
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asked R Joshuah whence do we know that phylacteries muBt 
not be written upon the skin of an unclean animal To 
which he replied—‘ It is wntten that the Lord’s law may he 
in thy mouth, (Exod xin, 9) this signifies that phylacteries 
must be written upon the skin of an animal which thou oanst 
take into thy mouth, 1 e, eat ’ To this he said—* This being 
the case, we must also not write the phylacteries upon the skin 
of an animal which died,’ [foi an Israelite is as much for¬ 
bidden to taste the flesh of it, as to eat an unclean animal ] 
Hereupon the Rabbi replied—' I will tell theo a parable, to 
make the thing clear Two men are condemned to death 
the one the king kills, and the other is killed by the exe¬ 
cutioner now, which of the two dost thou esteem higher ? 
Surely the one whom the king himself has executed So the 
animal which died, [1 e, which the King of Kings caused 
to die] must be preferred to the others’ Whereupon the 
Baithusian said—‘ Accordingly, we ought also to eat it ’ 
R Josliuah replied—‘ The Bible prohibits it (Deut xiv), and 
dost thou want to eat it ? ’ The Baithusian then said—' Dibp 
This expression Rasbi of blessed memory rightly says is Greek, 
le mW Hence it is to be inferred that the Baithusian 
was a Greek , and, indeed, we know from Philo and Josephus 
that the Essenes were also Greek Jews, living in Alexandria 
Erom all these things I easily quieted my mind, and 
concluded that the Boithusians are the same as the Essenes ’’ 
Now, from a careful perusal of the account given by Josephus 
of the Essenes, it will be seen that he never desonhes them as 
Greek Jews Besides, this is utterly at variance with anoient 
tradition, os the Talmudic authorities most positively declare 
that the Baithusians and Sadducees were both alike in doctrine, 
that both derived their names from the founder of these sects, 
Bnithos (D”UTQ) and Zadok the disciples of Amtigonus 

of Soho, and that they gave rise to these sects, through mis- 
1 Comp Meor Enajun, edit, Mantua 1647, fol 33 b 



interpreting the following saying of their master 5 which 
he had received from Simon the Just —“ Be not like servants 
who serve their master for the sake of receiving a reward, 
but he ye like servants who serve their master without the 
view of receiving a reward," recorded m Abotli 1 3 Upon 
this Aboth d R Nathan (cap v) remarks, “ Antigonus' 
two disciples at first continued implicitly to teach tins saying 
to their disciples, and these again to their disciples At last, 
However, they began to ponder over it, and said—‘ What did 
our fathers mean by this saying 9 Is a labourer to. labour 
all day and not receive his wages in the evening ? Now if 
our fathers had beheved that there is another world, and a 
resurrection of the dead, they would not have spoken thus ’ 
Hence they dissented from the law, and from them onginated 
the two sects, the Sadducees and the Baithusians, the Sadducees 
from Sadok and the Baithusians from Baithus They used 
gold and silver vessels nil the days of their life, not because 
they were proud, but because they said that the Pharisees 
themselves have a tradition that they afflict themselves 
in this world, and have nothing in the world to come ” From 
this we see that 1 The Baithusians, like the Sadducees, 
derived their appellation from the proper name of then 
founder, which is Baithus DUT3 so that the first part of the 
name JVH cannot be separated from it 2 Like the Sadducees, 
the Baithusians denied the imm ortality of the soul and the 
existence of angels, whereas the Essenes firmly beheved in the 
immortality of the soul, and made the augels play a very 
important part in their creed That the Sadducees and the 
Baithusians were considered to be identical, or, at all events, to 
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hold similar doctrines is also evident from the fact that what is 
m one place of the Talmud ascribed to the former, is m another 
place ascribed to the latter Thus, for instance, m Succa 48 b 
the Sadducees are said to have questioned the necessity of 
bringing a libation of water on the Feast of Tabernacles, m 
Tosifta Succa cap ui it is ascribed to the Baithusians In 
Maccotb, 5, b Chagiga, 16 b it is said that the Sadducees urged 
that a false witness should only then he executed if the indi¬ 
vidual whom he had falsely accused had already been executed, 
in Tosifta Sanhedrin, cap vi the same thing is ascribed to 
the Baithusians According to Joma, 19 b 53 a, the Sad¬ 
ducees would have it that the High Priest should put the 
incense on the fire outside the Sanctuary on the great Day of 
Atonement, in Tosifta Joma, cap 1, and Jerusalem Joma, l 5, 
this is also ascribed to the Baithusians Comp also 115, b , 
hfegillath Taanitb, cap vi, with Tosifta Jadajim cap n And 
4 The Baithusians are constantly spoken of as heretics 
and false witnesses ( comp Jerusalem Rosh Ha-Shana, n, 1 , 
Ball ibid 226), which is utterly at variance with the high 
character given to the Essenes even by those who belonged to 
opposite sects 

1687-1648 —Our learned countryman, Dr Thomas Godwyn 
occupies the next position In his interesting and erudite 
volume, entitled Moses and Aaron which was first published 
in London 1625, Godwyn devotes the twelfth chapter of the 
first bdbh to the Essenes The etymology of this name he 

takes to he the Syriac to heal, to cure diseases, and 
submits that they were called Essenes — Sipatnvrai physicians, 
because they cultivated the study of medicine His summary 
of their doctrines and practices is made from Josephus' 
description of them as well as from Philo’s reputed account 
of the Therapeutae which has nothing to do with the 
Palestinian Essenes Godwyn also gives a number of 
supposed parallels between the doctrines and practices of 
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Essenism and Pythagonsm He does not attempt to account 
for these resemblances, nor does he try to trace the origin 
of the brotherhood He is, however, certain that they 
existed m the time of Judas Maccabaeus and “continued 
until the day of our Saviour and after, for Philo and Josephus 
speak of them as living in their tame ” He assigns the 
following reasons for their not being mentioned m the New 
Testament 1 Their being small in number 2 “ They were 
peaceable and quiet, not opposing any , and therefore not so 
liable to reproof as the Pharisees and Sadducees, who opposed 
each other, and both joined against Christ" 3 They were 

passed over m silence in the New Testament just “ as the 
Rechabites m the Old Testament, of whom there is mention 
only once and that obliquely, although their order con¬ 
tinued about three hundred years, before this testimony was 
given of them by the Prophet Jeremiah ’ And 4 “ Though 
the name of the Essenes be not found in Scripture, yet we 
shall find m St Paul s Epistles many things reproved, which 
were taught in the school of the Essenes Of this nature 
was that advice given unto Timothy —‘ Drink no longer 
water but use a little wine ’ (1 Tim v 23) Again, 

‘Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats is a doctrine of devils' (1 Tim iv 3) , but espe¬ 
cially Colossians u , m many passages the Apostle seemeth 
directly to point at them, ' Let no man condemn you in meat 
and dnnk ’ (verse 16) ‘Let no man beni rule over you, by 
humbleness of mind and worshipping of angels' (verse J8) 

* Why are ye subject to ordinances (r« SoyiianZtcti verse 20) 
The Apostle useth the word Soyyara which was applied b) the 
Essenes to denote their ordinances aphorisms ox constitutions 
In the verse following he gives an instance of some particulars, 

* Touch not, taste not, handle not (ver 21) Now the 
junior company of Essenes might not touch the seniors 
And m their diet their taste was limited to bread, salt, water 
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and hyssop And these ordinances they undertook SA irdSov 
erocplat saith Philo, for the love of wisdom , but the Apostle 
concludeth (ver 23 ) that these things had only XoV>v aotftlai a 
show of wisdom And whereas Philo termeth the religion 
of the Essenes by the name of OepaTreia -which word sigmfieth 
religious worship , the Apostle termeth in the same verse 
eOikeOpeiceiav voluntary religious worship or will worship, yea, 
where he termeth their doctrine va-rptcv 0 iXo<ro$>tas a kind of 
philosophy leceived from their forefathers by tradition, St 
Paul biddeth them beware of philosophy (ver 8 ) ” I have 
given this extract m full because succeeding writers have with 
more or less exactness based their opinion upon it In ani¬ 
madverting upon it, I need only refei to the former part of 
this Essay, where it will be seen that some of the things here 
mentioned, are not peculiar to the Essenes, and others do not 
belong to them at all, whilst the last quotation from Philo 
describes the Therapeutae and not the Essenes 3 

1628-1678 —Next in point of time is Theophilus Gale, who 
gives us a description of the Essenes in his famous work 
called The Court of the Gentiles, part n (Oxford, 1671), 
book li § 9, p 146-1 16 As might be expected from this 
learned writer, who wiote this elaborate work to demonstrate 
that “ the original of all human literature, both philology and 
philosophy, is from the Scriptures and the Jewish Church,” 
he endeavours to prove that Pythagoras took the whole of his 
philosophic system from the Essenes “ As for the origina¬ 
tion of their name," Gale tells us, “ they were called OHDn i e 
according to the Greek xaSapol and according to our English 
dialeot pure Now the origination or rise of these Essenes I 
conceive (by the best oonjeotures I can make from antiquity), 
to be m or immediately after the Babylonian captivity (though 
some make them later), and the occasion of their separation 

8 Comp Moses and Aaron Civil and Ecclesiastical Rites used by the 
Ancient Hebrews, eighth edition (London, 1072), book i, chap xn, p 60 69 
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and consociation seems this Many of the carnal Jews de¬ 
filing themselves either hy being too deeply plunged in worldly 
affairs, even to the neglect of their religion, or, which was 
worse, by sensual compliances with their idolatrous lords, 
thereby to secure their carnal interests, these DHDn or Essenes, 
to preserve themselves from these common pollutions, sepa¬ 
rated and retired themselves from the crowd of worldly affairs 
into an holy solitude, and private condition of life , where they 
entered into a strict confederation or consociation to lead 
together a collegiate devout life ’ 4 He then gives an epitome 
of their doctrines and practices, and finally endeavours to 
shews that Pythagoras got his system from them In doing 
this. Gale mixes up the Therapeutae with the Essenes, and 
follows largely the description of Godwyn 

1643-1724 —We then come to Dean Pndeaux, who has 
a lengthy description of the Essenes in The Old and New 
Testaments Connected, part u book v , which first appeared 
m Loudon, 1717 The chief value of Pndeaux’s work on 
this subject consists in the fact, that he has given m English 
Philo and Josephus on, the Essenes, as well as the sboit 
notice from Pliny In his own remarks, which follow these 
extracts, he, m common with his predecessois, mixes up the 
Therapeutae with the Essenes, and tnes to repel the Romanists 
who adopted the assertion of Eusebius (Hist Ecclesiast 
Itb n c 17), that these Therapeutae or contemplative Essenes 
were Christian monks instituted by St Mark He also en¬ 
deavours to expose the folly of the Deists, who infer, from the 
agreement between the Christian religion and the documents 
of the Essenes, that Christ and his followers were no other 
than a sect branched out from that of the Essenes Among 
the accusations which the Dean brings against the Essenes 
for violating the lav, of God, is the charge that they “ abso¬ 
lutely condemned servitude which the holy Scriptures of the 
4 The Court of the Gentiles Pt, u of “ Philosophy," Oxford, 1671, p 147, £cc 
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New Testament (Philemon 9-2J), as well as the Old, allow ” 5 
Instead of blaming them for repudiating slavery, we believe 
that the oivihzed world in the present day will be unanimous 
in pronouncing it to have been one of the glorious features of 
Essemsm, anticipating the spirit of Christiamt) and the phi¬ 
lanthropy of the nineteenth centur) 

1053-1723—Basnage gives a veiy lengthy account of the 
Essenes m bis History of the Jevrs lib n chaps xn xm Those 
who are acquainted with the wiitmgs of this learned French¬ 
man, know that he could not wnte on anything without 
bringing together a mass of useful information He, however, 
mistook the chaiacter of the Essenes, as well as the value of 
the documents upon which he relies Preferring Philo’s 
account to that of Josephus, though the latter lived amongst 
the Essenes, Basnage confounds the brotherhood with the 
Therapeutae, and hence asserts that “they borrowed several 
superstitions, from the Egyptians, among whom they retired 
Through this, he is led to occupy by far the greater part of 
his description with the needless discussion of the question 
“Wlnthei the Essenes from being Jews were converted to 
Christianity by St Mark, and founded a monastic life ” 6 

1G92-17G2 —Di Jennings’ cbaptei on the Essenes is simply 
a commentary on Godwjn s account Jennings disputes some 
of the imagluarj parallels between Essemsm and Pythagonsm 
exhibited by Godwyn, and inclines to the opinion “ that the 
Essenes begun a little befoie the time of the Mnccabees, when 
the faithful Jews were forced to fl) from the ciuel persecutions 
of their enemies mto deseits and caves, and by hung in those 
retieats, man) of them being habituated to retirement, winch 
thereby became most agreeable to them, they chose to con¬ 
tinue it, even when they might have appeared upon the public 

•J The Old and New Testaments Connected, seventeenth editions, vol ill 
London, 1815, part u, book v, p 400 — 131 

6 Tlie History of the Jews, from Jesus Christ to the present day. London, 
1708, p 125—137 
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stage again, and accordingly formed themselves into recluses ” 
As to tlie difficulty to account for “ the absolute silence of the 
evangelical history concerning the Essenes," Jennings re¬ 
iterates the remarks of Godwyn upon the subject 7 

In 1821, appeared in Berlin, Bellermann's valuable little 
volume on the Essenes and Therapeutae 8 The author with 
characteristic German industry and perseverance, brought 
together in tlus monograph the anuent documents on the 
Essenes His critical acumen, however, is not commensu¬ 
rate to Ins industry, and while his little volume will deservedly 
continue to be a useful manual for the student who wishes to 
acquaint himself with what Philo, Plmv, Josephus, Solmus, 
Porphyry, Epiphamus and Eusebius said upon this subject, 
it is to be questioned whether Bellermann s conclusions will 
he shared by many He is of opinion that “ the Essenes and 
Baithusians are the same both m name and doctnue,’ and 
that “ the Essenes have four other names in history besides 
their proper name, viz —they are called, 1, Therapeutae by 
the Greek Alexandrians 2 Hiketeaus by Plnlo, in the 
superscription to the Treatise on contemplative life 3 Ossenes 
or Ossens, by Epiphamus And 4, Baiihueiatis in the 1 nlmud, 
and by several Rabbins As this notion, which has been 
advanced bj He Rossi three eentunes and a half ago, lias 
already been refuted, ifc would be needless to repeat the argu¬ 
ments here 

1825 —Neauder, whose hrst instalment of his gigantic 
Church Historv appeared in 1825, now began to grapple with 
this mjsterious brotherhood In the introductory chapter of 
this lnstorv, in which a description is given of the religious 
condition oi the world at the advent of Christ, he gives a very 

? Jewish Antiquities , or n Course of Lectures on tlir two first book* of 
Godwins Moses aud Asrou, ninth edition London, 1837, book i n ch»p xu, 
p 281—287 

8 Gesehichtliche hachnchten *us dem Alterthume fiber Essaer und Them 
peuten. Berlin, 1831 
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brief bat very pregnant sketch of the Essenes With that 
deep penetration, which was one of the chief characteristics 
of this sagacious cntio, he repudiates the notion that the 
Essenes originated under foreign influences, and maintains 
that “it is'a gross error to infer from the resemblanco of 
certain religious phenomena the relationship of which is to 
be traced to a common inward cause, inherent in the nature of 
the human mind, that they have an external origin, having 
been oopied from the other ” Hence, he submits that EsBemsm 
arose out of the deeper religious meaning of the Old Testament, 
that it afterwards adopted some of the old Oriental, Parsee, and 
Chaldean notions, and that it had no Alexandrian elements, 
Neander moreover most justly cautions against the accounts 
of Philo and Josephus, saying that they clothed the opimons 
of the Essenes in a garb peculiarly Grecian, which we might 
nghtly consider as not originally belonging to them 0 

1829 —The difficulty which perplexed Christian writers, 
arising from the fact that the Essenes are not mentioned m 
the New Testament, did not affect Jewish writers, although it 
is true that this name is also not to be found in the ancient 
Jewish writings For if it be granted that this appellation 
is a corruption of an Aramaic word, the Essenes must be 
looked for in the Talmud and Midraslum, which are chiefly 
written m Aramaic, under their original designation whatever 
that might be The clue to it must, of course, be the identity 
of the features asoribed to them by Philo and Josephus and 
those ascribed in the ancient Jewish volumes to any order of 
Judaism To this task Rappaport, the corypheus of Jewish 
critics, betook himself Knowing that the Essenes were no 
distinct sect, m the strict sense of the word, but simply an 
order of Judaism, and that there never was a rupture between 
them and the rest of the Jewish community, Rappaport most 

9 General History of the Christian Religion and Church, English Translation, 
Clarks Theological Library, vol i, Edinburgh, 1851, p 58—60 
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justly does not expect that they would he spoken of under a 
fixed denominational name He therefore rejects De Eosbi’b 
notion that the Baithusians, so frequently denounced in the 
Talmud and Midrashim, are the Essenes described by Philo 
and Josephus, and sought to identify them by their peculiar 
practices, expecting to find that they would he spoken of by 
different names He soon found that what Philo and Jose¬ 
phus describe as peculiarities of the Essenes tallies with what 
the Mishna, the Talmud, and the Midrashim record of the 
Chassidim (DHDn), and that they are most probably the so- 
oalled old believers (Pp'/ll), who are also described m the 
Talmud as the holy community in Jerusalem (tW”lp K^Hp 
D^ttrrvyr) He rightly recognised m them an intensified form 
of Pharisaism, and remarks that what is said in the MiBhna 
about the moderation observed in eating and drinking, the 
great humility, endurance under sufferings, zeal for everything 
that is holy, community of goods, &c , refers to this holy com¬ 
munity, or the Essenes He also quotes the following remark 
from the Midrash Coheleth, on Eccles ix, 9, about this holy 
community, “ Eabi repeated from the traditions of the holy 
community (mtfVJp my) ‘ acquire a trade in connection with 
the study of the Scriptures, &c ’—[Query] ‘ Why are they 
called holy commumty v [Eeply] ‘Because they divided the 
day into three divisions—devoting one-third to the study of 
the Scriptures, another to prayer, and the third to work 
Some say that they devoted the whole of the winter to study¬ 
ing the Scriptures and the summer to work '" He, too, was 
the first who pointed out that the prayer which Josephus tells 
us the Essenes offered up at the rising of the sun, is the 
national hymn of praise, which still constitutes a part of the 
Jewish daily service, and is as follows — 

He m mercy causes His light to shine upon the earth and upon the 
inhabitants thereof, and in His goodness unfailingly renews every day 
the work of creaUon How numerous are Thy works, 0 Lord! Thou 
hast made them all in wisdom, the earth is full of Thy possessions 
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praised, Ibou great in wisdom uhl i dcfe ”, d U3 l 0 Lord - hc Thou 
of the sun the Infinitely Good has nnd crcatcd t,,e ra I 0 

name He surrounded His maiestr ~,7?| d ft clorJOUS testimony for His 
heavenly hosts are holy beiniS 5LT2i ,n ' mn , a ' les The chiefs of Hie 
tinually declare the gforf of Godlr^T y Alm, S ht J- they con- 
Wd curbed for the exce\l en % i ll d p *" 3 l'° hn e es * Blessed bo the 

ev«r Sl “” m * >« S ,3f s tt;'Atfe 

Of nil the I‘nng° f Hie^o^e/au 1 ! 3 ’ 15 P^tned1 ana blessedm tbemouthe 
and intelligence are round about ffnn^pr 511 V* c nn,Terse . wisdom 
angels, and beams m glory u^n , i,„ "L H .°, CxaIt3 himself above the 
ness and rectitude are before His th ' anot throne Interceding good- 
before his majesty Bonmn „ r „ ?i th ^ 01ie ’ J ovmg kindness and merev 
created He has formed ^thonf * W lut P wane s which our God has 

standing He has enWed them wHh 7 nfw m ' 5n j. elhgcncc> and under- 

in the midst of the world 1Xd P T7 nd EtreD Rth to bear rule 

gojy illuminates all the world rL7 spIendot,r °nd brightness, their 
thov nerfm-m ‘ . ona » reioiciim in nsirm 0 „n __ * ; r 



called'the‘; u Z7„’d , ^” d r r g £^ o/hYs TmgKT He 

moon Praise Him nlU-e heavcnW ? S< J W nnd E,m P ed the form of the 
lm 3 ® sera l J bnn, ophamm, and bolyTigels 50 ”^ gl017 ° nd ma J est J ' to 

nghth *" — * «»e 

be m that aZ Z JT usei ” y t,le Ess “ es 11 "-‘i 

giving for the renewal of th C ° ntam Dot on, y tba nke- 

hut they also refer to th & Jght ’ to whlc]l Josephus refers, 

and theosophy C0Sm0g0n y 'W 

Played such an important nart ’ ^ nS l ° th ® ange,s whlch 
1835 —The rliiL u ? f nm ° ng thls broth erhood 10 

lr, ’ u>h Exports profound remarks tr"'! 011 H8W “ 

Of vol , part iflT/ 3 '* 1 '“"hough the recondodn,on 
Christianity, containing an TlUcal Hlsio 'y of Primitive 
in 1835, yet he nns,f & i account of t!le Essenes, appeared 

Therapeutne are the same 7 ^ tbe Essenes and the 

10 Enppaport, in the H 660 ^ ^ ^ SMQe T1OTre ’ (P 299 ) 
182S. P lie ff Annnal, enmled Bikare Ha Ittrni, vol * 
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According to him, the development of Essemsm is as follows 
In the third century before Chnst, the Jews in Alexandria 
formed societies according to the Pythagorean model, and 
thus originated the sect called the Therapeutae, from these 
Egyptian Therapeutae again Essemsm developed itself in 
Palestine about 130 b c Hence Essemsm is the channel 
through which the Alexandrian theosophy was first trans¬ 
planted into Palestinian soil The reason why the Essenes 
kept their doctrines secret is that the Palestinian priests were 
hostile to this foreign importation, and persecuted those who 
received this contraband Accordingly, the relationship of 
Pytbagorism, Therapeutism and Essemsm, to use Gfrorers 
own figure, is that of grandmother, mother and daughter 
“ So perfect is the agreement between the Therapeutae and 
the Essenes, that it even extends to their names For the 
word ’Ea<raivs t according to the most correct etymology, is 
derived from the Syro-Chaldaic verb SDK which denotes to 
cure , to nurse, and hence is nothing but a literal translation 
of Oepanexm 79 " 11 

184<3 —Similar m spirit is the elaborate article on the 
Essenes in Ersch und Gruber’s Cyclopaedia, written by Dahne, 
who maintains that “ Essemsm is the produce of the Jewish- 
Alexandnan philosophy, and that it is only when viewed from 
this stand-point that the deviations from the rest of their 
Jowish co-religiomsts, and their peculiar institutions, doctrines, 
and precepts appear m the clearest light ” It is not surprising 
that holding such an opinion Dhhne should feel perplexed to 
account for the existence of this thoroughly Jewish-Alexan- 
dnan order, as he makes the Essenes to be, in the very heart 
of Palestine All that he can say upon this subject is, that 
they somehow got there in the middle of the second century 
before Chnst. The affiliation of Essemsm to the Jewish- 

11 Comp Kntiscbe Geschichte ties Urchnstenthuma 1 TheiJ Philo nnd die 
judisb alexandnamsche Theosophie, 11 Abtheilung Stuttgart, 1836 p 299-850 



Alexandrian philosophy brings it into most intimate relation¬ 
ship with Therapeutism, and necessarily devolves upon Dahne 
to define this family connection which he does m the following 
manner 12 The difference between the Therapeutae and the 
Essenes, both of whom are followers of the Jewish- Alexandrian 
moral plnlosphy, is that the former devoted thomselveB entirely 
to a contemplative life, whilst the latter gave themselveB more 
especially to a practical life Hence though both rest upon 
the same foundation, the Theiapeutae gave themselves up 
absolutely to the highest aim of man, ns they marked it out, 
the contemplation of God, whilst the Essenes to some extent 
voluntarily lingered in the outer court of the Holy of Holies, 
plnced themselves intentionally for the good of the brethren 
in more frequent contact with the world than the requirements 
of nature demanded, thereby generously, but certainly unpbilo- 
sophically, temporarily retarding their own highest perfection 
and happiness " Like De Rossi, Bellermann, Gfrdrer and 
others, DUhne derives the name from the Chaldee NDM to heal, 
and says “ accordingly the term Essene9 denotes ajt nrilual 
physicians, or men who strive m the highest sense to lead 
back the spirit to its natural (i e truly divine) character and 
activity ” 13 

1846 —A new epoch began in the history of the Essenes 
with the investigation of Erankel on this subject, which 


12 Diese Trenmmgnnn aber unter ben Anbangern derjudiseh alexrmdnmschen 
ReligionspliiJosopbie selbst in solche, vrelcbe sicb aussebhessllcb dem besebnu- 
lioben undiu Andere, vrelche eicU vorzugsweise deni praJktiscben Leben■widraeten, 
ist es cben, neiche sioh in unserern fraglichen Doppclorden aucb kusserlich 
repr&sentirte, sodoes, vreun schou beide ganz auf derselben plulosopbischen 
Unterlnge rubten, die Tberapenten sicb nioghchsiansscliliesslicb und unuiittelbnr 
dem bocbslen von dinen augestrebten inensobheben Lebensziele, der Anscliauung 
Gottea selbst, bingaben, wiibreud die Fssaer gewissermassen frelwililg in dens 
Vorliofe zum Allerheiligstpn zogomd, sicb absicbtlicb undznra Besten der Bruder 
liaufiger in Bemlimng setzten van dem Sinnliclien, nls es die Naturnothwendig 
belt foderte uud so liire eigene Ldchste Vollkominenheit und Seligkeit zwar 
grossmutbig, aber gemss aucli onpliilosopliiscb genug augenblicklicb noeb 
lerkummerten 


IS Comp Ersch nnd Gruber’s 
p 173-102 


AUgememe Encj-klopadie, seenoD i vol xrrviii. 
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appeared in his Zeitschnft fur die religiozen Interetse dee 
Judenthums, 1846 Taking up the idea of Rappaport, that 
the Essenes must he looked for m the body of the JewB and 
not as a separate sect, Erankel refers to the fact that, -whilst the 
Assideans = C/tassidim are referred to m 1 Macc n 24, 
2 Macc xiv 6, &c , the Perushvn = Pharisees are never 
mentioned, to show that no such marked and denominational 
divisions existed at first m the community, and rightly re¬ 
marks, that it " is only after a longer development that sects 
appear m their separation, and sharply defined features, when 
that which originally formed a united whole is now divided 
and parted into various branches And even this partition 
and separation only shew themselves to the analysing mind, 
and especially when the analysis is conducted after a foreign 
fashion, as Josephus has done it, who reduced the Jewish sects 
into Greek schools, and made the Essenes correspond to the 
Pythagoreans But m reality even these divisions flow one 
into another, and do not stand m opposition to one another, 
but are simply to he distinguished by their different shades of 
colour, and by the greater stringency or laxity with which the 
same rules are regarded, so that they do not form separate 
sects, hut some individuals keep to these rules with greater 
anxiety, whilst others, though considering them as binding, do 
not regard them as having such a wide application Now m 
early times there were only Essenes = Chassidim (DHDn), the 
name of Perush — Pharisee (tiHIS) was not as yet known , 
it was only afterwards when m succeeding periods some became 
more rigid m their manner of life and views of religion, that 
the name Pharisees (D’tynS) appears to denote the less strict 
Jews, whilst the others were in a special degree denominated 
by the old, respectable appellation Chassidim = Essenes 
(D'IDn) ” This, Frankcl corroborates by showing most 
clearly that many of the vital principles which Josephus 
describes as peculiar to Essenism; are at the very basis of 
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Pharisaism, and that the Essenes are frequently mentioned m 
the Mishnn, Talmud, and Midiaslnm by the names D'IDn 
D'MtWin the original Assideans = Chassidim, D'HDn the 
associates, Vp’/ll those who have enfeebled their bodies 
through much study, D'biyVYOl the retired ones, pjJUlf 
NltfHp Kbnp the holy congregation in Jerusalem , '^3119 
/l’iniy henierobaphsts Frankel concluded his essay with the 
promise to return to tins subject on some future occasion 14 

1847 —Within twelve months of the publication of Frank el’s 
elaborate Essay, an article appeared in the American Quarterly 
entitled The Biblical Repository As there was not sufficient 
tame for this German production to become known m the 
New World, Mr Hall, the writer of the article, could not 
avail himself of it, and was therefore obliged to derive his 
information from the writings of Dr Neander But though 
Mr Hall has thrown no light on the Essenes, yet Ins reflec¬ 
tions upon their moral character and their connection with 
Christianity are so just, sensible and candid, that we subjoin 
them to show that good Christians may honestly acknowledge 
the good in Essemsm without detracting from Christianity 

" Let us give the Essene credit for all that he was as a worshipper of 
the true God, and as a man striving after moral purity m a corrupt age 
The Gospel that breathed new life into the higher nature of man, can 
afford to allow all his virtues We know that the Spirit of Christ opens 
the eye to the excellencies of others I ruth rejoices m truth, and as all 
truth is from the same source, the lustre of one development can never 
he increased by hiding the glory of anothei We would not enhance the 
necessity of our Lord's appearance by depreciating the moral condition 
of mankind at that period Those ascetic Jews deserve well of mankind 
for the light they gavo out in a dark age We admire the humanity and 
justice of their principles, their disapproval of war and slavery in the 
midst of a world lying in wickedness, and the noble example of industry, 
frugality and moderation in the things of this life they set before all 
We honour their honest endeavours to combine the rita contemplatnu 
and the ia(a active —to escape the bondage of the senses, to maintain 
the supremacy of the spirit, and to unite themselves with the Highest, 
But in all these respects, they are only the true children of monotheism, 
the legitimate offspring of the Jewish theocracy 'they could have 
sprung up nowhere else In the phenomenon of the Essenes let us 

14 Comp Frankel, Zeitschnft fUr die rellgiosen Interessen des Judenthtuns, 
vol in Berlin, 1840, p 441-461. 
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therefore adore the provident wisdom of Jehovah, and recognize the 
secret working of his love in carrying forward the great, eternal economy 
of salvation They exerted an influence on their age which helped to 
pave tho way for the Christ Conscience spoke, and was spoken to, 
through them, and the djing sense of virtue was kept alive Thus 
were they stars which emitted an humble though useful light before, 
hut grew pale and became invisible after, the coming of the Sun of 
Righteousness ’ 15 

1852 —Though Ewald published the second edition of the 
fourth volume of his Jewish Historv m 1852, when Frankel’s 
Essay had been six years before the literary world, yet lie 
manifests total ignorance of it m his account of the Essenes, 
contained in this volume Still, this profound and merciless 
critic, without having access to the Jewish information gathered 
from the Talmud aud Midrasliim, saw that Essenism was no 
Greek plant transplanted into Palestine, but like Pharisaism 
grew out of the Chassidim He remarks that “ people j 
who left the great community in order to lead a specially 
holy life, with the peimission and under the direction 
of the law, were to he found m Israel from the remotest 
times, yet m its first form there were only the Nazantes, of 
whom each one lived for himself, and in the seoond, the 
Eechabites combined themselves already into a larger union , 
but now the whole conscience of the people itself, as it were, 
departed into solitude with numerous Esseues For it cannot 
be denied that thev, proceeding from the Chassidim, represent 
the direct and legitimate development of Judaism m the form 
which became the ruling one since Ezra ’ “ Their new 

features and endeavours merely consisted in their intensely 
earnest and rigorous application of the demands of the law, 
as understood and interpreted since Ezra Finding that the 
rigorous and logical application of these laws was impossible 
lb the great community, especially m that community as 
regulated by the Pharisees, they preferred to congregate and 


15 Comp The Biblical Bepository and Classical Renew New York, 1647, 
p 164-173 


F 
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live m solitude " 16 Very unfortunate is Ewald’s derivation of 
Essene from the Rabbinic Itn servant (of God), and the 
assertion that this name was given to them because it was 
their only desire to be Oepaircma ! Ocov 

1853 —Nearly seven years had now elapsed since Frankel 
published his masterly Essay on the Essencs, and promised 
to return to this Bubject at some future time True to 
his promise, he now gave another elaborate trentise, m which 
he substantiated, by numerous quotations from the Talmud, 
his former conclusions, that the Essenes nro the offspring of 
Judaism, that they are nothing but stationary, or more correctly 
speaking consequential Chassidim, that the) were therefore not 
so far distant from the Pharisees as to bo regarded as a separato 
sect, but, on the contrary, that they formed a branch of 
Pharisaism 17 

1856—So convincing was Frenkel's Trentise, that Graetz, 
who published the third volume of his masterlj History of 
the Jews in 1850, in which he gnes an elaborate account of 
this brotherhood, remarks “I completely accept these results 
about this sect being based upon critical imestigation, and 
shall only add a few supplementary points by way of illustra¬ 
tion ” 10 The additions consist of a very able analysis of 
Philo’s reputed Treatise entitled De Vita Contcmplativa, 
showing that it is spurious, and of an nttempt to show that the 
Essenes were perpetual Nazantes (D^lp *His remarks 

are as follow—“There were great masses of Nazantes m the 

16 Geschicble des Volkes Israel, Yiertcr Band Gottingen,J1862, p 410-128 

17 Comp Monatschnft far Gescluchte und Wissenscbaft des Judentliums, 
Zweiter Jahrgung Deipzig, 1853, p 30-40, 01-7J 

18 Ich nebme these anf kritischer Forscbntsg, berubenden Resultntc uber dicse 
8ecte voUstkndig an und werde nur noch einige Ptlnkte nacblrfighrb belcuchten 

10 Die Eigetilhilmliclikeitcn der EssSer lassen sicb niebt geniigend aus dem 
Weaen der im Talmud vorkommenden trvrm Oder E ;Dffl ETCH and der in der 
Makkabkerzeit auftretenden „ Assidaer" erklareu , mnn muss nurb mif das naslr 
aische Wesen Rhcksielit nebmen hasiraer gnb es in der nncbexilisclien Zeit 
eine grosse Menge ( Tos\jta Naur c iv Dabh Iicrachot 48 a 1 Makkub u, 49 
•Tot AUtrih xviU, 6, 1) Abet ste trugen zugleich emen andern Char tiler, als 
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post-exile period ( Tosifta Naur, c iv , Babbi Berachoth, 
48 a; 1 Macc u 49 , Joseph Antiq xvm yi), but they were 
of a different character to those of the Bibhcal period, they 
were Nazantes for the whole life ( Nastr 4 a) The Mishna 
presupposed their existence , the magical m Nazantism, which 
was connected with the growing of the hair in the Nazantes 
of the Bible, gradually reeedes into the back ground or loses 
its significance altogether, whereas the Levitical, the guarding 
against defilement, appears more and more m the foreground 
among the life long Nazantes The Essenes then were such 
Nazantes as represented in pnvate life the highest pnestly 
consecration The connection between the Nazantes and 
Essenes has alreadj been indicated in obscure passages m the 
Talmud, that one consecrated himself to be a perpetual Naza- 
nte if he simply wished to be a Nazante m order that he 

die der biblischen Zcit sic warcn Nasiraer lore gunze Lebua dV® tu (Naairka) 
Die Mi <hna setzt das Vorliandensein. solcher ohne Weiteres vornus, und das 
Magisclie an dem Nasiraerthum, das fflcli bei den biblischen Nasiraem an den 
Baarwurbs kniipfte, tntt imnier inehr zuruck, Oder hat vielmchr gar keme Be 
deutnng mehr UC3 V’Q vtt© T33T 0 V 15 tu (das) Hingegen tntt bei den 
lebcnslanglichcn Nasiraem das Levltische, die Hut vor Verunreungung, imnier 
mehr in den Vordergrund (dRS ) Die Essfcer werden also solche Nasirher gewesen 
sein, welclie in Uirern PrivRtlebeu die hochste pnestenlische Weihe darstellen 
wollten Den Zusainraenhang zwisclien Nasiraem nnd Eesiem deutet schon 
eine dunkle talmudische Stellc an, dass Jemond sich dadurch eohon dem voll 
etandlgen Nasireat weilit, wenn er auch nur insofem Nasiraer sem will, um die 
Geheimmsse entehrender Familienverhaltmsse bewahren zu konnen DM I'D U'n 
mmrcD rhr hVi td it *vt m ac ro rfan N't (Tosifta Nasir c 1 6 Kxduschim 71 a) 
Die Erklarung dlescr Stelle durcli den Essemsmus bat schon Edeles (wbtid) 
in seinem Agadacommeutar z St. geahnt Diesen Znsammenhang zvnschen 
Nasiraerthum und Essemsmus haben Epiphnnius und die arabischen Schrift 
steller Makrisi und Abulforag 1 geahnt, wenn anch Epiphamus die NafapaToi 
Ton den 'Ooojjvol unterscbeidet, so sind die Eigenheuen die er von den Erstern 
benchtet, doch ganz essSisch Ebenso hat Maknsi die Essaer in drci 8ecten 
zerepalten, in die Tauter (pvrD 0=77/«po/3a7rri<xrai), die Essaer (p’lNDN) und 
In die Nasiraer (prcrtno) (m de Sacy Chrcstomathie Irabe Ausgabe von 1800, 
arabischer Theil 17.1 und tome ii, 218) Das arabische Makkabaerbnch bezeich 
net die Essaer durch Chassidaer (c xxv), in Josippon fehlen on der Stelle, wo 
cr von den drei Seoten spncbt, gerade die Essaer (iv, 0, Breithaupt) Die 
Identitkt von Nasiraem, Essaem und Assidaem vnrd also von vielen Sei-en 
beatatigt. Auch aus Josephns’ Angabe, die Essaer batten eigne Bticher gehabt 
(jiid Kr n, 8, 7), lasst sich ihre Idendtat mit den Assidaem erweisen Im 
Talmud (Jeruschalmi Barachot, Ende) wird aus einem Buche der ChassidSer der 
Satz mitgetheilt „Verlasstdu sie cmen Tag, so verlasst sie dich zwei Tage" 
*pwn man ov mun dm n’ron icoa awa 
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might be able to preserve the secrets of disgraceful family 
oircumstances (Tosijla Nasir, b 1 6 , Ktdushwi 71a) 50 
1857—The learned historian Jost, who published the first 
volume of lus History of Judaism in 1857, was also perfectly 
convinced by the results of Frenkel's researches, and made 
them the basis of his excellent description of the Essenes, m 
which he maintains that they grew out of Pharisaism or from 
the ancient Chassidim “ The Essenes," he submits, " are 
exactly the same that the other Rabbis wished to be who en¬ 
deavoured to practise the Levitical law of purity, as leading 
to higher conseciation They have neither another creed nor 
another law, but simpl) institutions peculiar to this brother¬ 
hood, and endeavour to reach the highest consecration by their 
manner of life, in defining the different stages, according to 
preliminary exercises and certain years of preparation Their 
views and tenets are therefore also to be found m the utter¬ 
ances of the learned and the Rabbis who did not enter their 


order, so that they did not look upon the Essenes as opponents 
or apostates, but, on the contrary, as holding the same opinions 
with increased claims and some fewer enjoyments, whom many 
out of their own midst joined, and who were called Chassidim 
or Zenutm " 21 v 

1857 —The comparatively few and unessential deviations 
from Judaism to be found in Essemsm were, however, more 
than HerzfeVd could tolerate, without characterising the inno¬ 
vators as heretics and smugglers of contraband opinions 
Dissatisfied wjuth the modem researches of Frankel and 
Graetz on this subject, this learned historian, and chief'Rabbi 


of Brunswick, returned to the old notion of De Rossi, that the 
Essenes of Joseplhus and Philo are identical with the Baithu- 
aians mentioned in\the Talmud Still he thinks that De Rossi s 

20 Qeschichte der Jnderiu, vol it Leipzig, 1866, p 08-100 , 618-528 
p 207 G 215 liChte Jnde \ tilluns ^ Berner Secten, vol 1 Leipzig, 1857, 
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opinion “ must be better proved than be had done it,” and 
therefore remarks—“ first of all, seeing that the prefixed DO 
denotes school or sect m the appellations Beth-Shammai, 
Beth-Hillel, that O'JYQn JT2 m Tosifta Helem n b, and 
'NJTD '2 in Chullm 6 a, denotes the sect or the land of 
Cnttim, and then that I'D JYQ stands twice Tosifta Succa, 
cap in , and Tosifta Menachoth cap x for Baithusians, can 
it mean anything else than house or sect of Essenes 2 When 
'DN physician became the name of a sect, an Essene could 
not so well be called 'DK without ambiguity , he was therefore 
described as one of 'DK JV2 ’ 22 Thus much for the origin of 
the name, and now let us hear Dr Herzfeld s theory about the 
brotherhood itself It is simply this 23 —“ A Jew, who became 
acquainted with the allegorical exegesis prevalent among the 
Alexandrian Jews, and with its mother the Greek wisdom, but 
who, like Pythagoras, Plato and Herodotus, had also found 

22 Die Essaer waxen die Baitnsitn, me schon R Aaaqa de’ Rossi vermuthet 
hat, es nraj" dies unr beaser begrundet werden, als von lbm gescbeben ist- Ieb 
bemerke zu dem Ende erstens, doss vne dos vorgesetzte no auch in den Benen- 
nnngen Bet-Scbammaj, Bet-Hillel Scbnle oder Fraction bedeutet, so Tonjla 
Kehm u, 0 Pnm no, Chuhn 6, a ’H.WO O fiir die Sekte oder das Land der 
Cntim voTkommt, sodann doss Tosijla Succa, K. in zwennal und Tosifta Mcna- 
chct K. x fur Baitusim |*d no steliet kann dies wobl etwos Anderes als Haus, 
Sekte der Essener bedenten? Als 'UN (Arzt) Sektenname wurde, konnte man 
den Essaer mcht gut mebr acblecblbin ’EM nennen, ohne nndeutlicb zn werden, 
man umschneb ihn daber wobl als Eiaen vom ’OH no, bildete danach anch 
mit Zugrundelegung der Form Essener, das naebgewiesene fD no, nnd zog 
dann Jenes zusammen, nm den einzelnen Essaer zn bezeicbnen, gab aber 
dieser Form den n La tit, entweder nacbdem man das synsche Wort ’DN zuweilen 
nach synscher Werse 6$seh, also dunkel ausgesprocben Latte, woher die Ausprache 
Ossener bei Epipbamus bemiliren mag, oder was mir noch wahrscbeinhcher 1st, 
mdem man dem Worte Pcruscbini conform Zedokim und Baitusim bildete 

23 bach allem diesen scheiut es, dass em Jude, welcher nut der unter den 
aleiandrmischen Juden aufblubenden allegonscbeu Ezegese nnd mit deren 
Erzeugenn, der gneclnschen Weisbeit, bekannt geworden war daneben aber 
anch Gelegenbeit gefunden batte, von agyptischen Pnestem Manches zu lernen, 
me Pythagoras selbst, Platon nnd Herodot, den Plan gefasst und ansgefuhrt 
habe, ekleknscb lncraus und nus deiu Judentbume em speculative* und asken 
Bches System sowie nach demselben nus jndaiscben Asketen erne Sekte zn 
bilden Dass es an Solclien niclit gefeblt babe, vprburgt das Vorkoromen von 
Nasiraern, z B nach Tosifta Xaur K. iv unter Schimon dem Gerechten, femer 
X Mack m, 40, und von ibrer 800 auf emmal unter Schimon ben Scbatacb nach 
Nasirjcr v, 3 Dass er aber mcht mu judischen Asketen in Aegypten diesen 
Versnch machte, geschah vielleicht, well es damals dort noch an solclien Asketen 
fehate, oder well er selbBt aus Judas, gebiirtig sein mochte 
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an opportunity to learn some things from Egyptian priests, con¬ 
ceived and carried out the plan, eclectically to foim from it and 
from Judaism a speculative and ascetic system, as well as to 
organise, according to its model, a sect from the Jewish 
ascetics'’ 54 This Alexandnanized Palestinian Jew founded 
the order of the Essenes m Palestine about 230 b c 

1857—Another effort was made in this year to explain the 
ongin of this mysterious brotherhood Professor Hilgenfeld 
of Jen a, who maintains their genuine Jewish ongin, starts the 
notion that the Essenes belonged to the Apocalytical school, 
and that they must be regarded as the successors of the ancient 
prophets, and as constituting the prophetic school It is only 
when we view them from this stand point that their precepts 
and practices can be understood, and that the high antiquity 
ascnbed to them by Josephus (Antiq xvni 1, 2) and Pliny 
(Hist Nat v 17), can be comprehended This he moreover 
assures us gives the clue to the explanation of their name 
The Hebrew prophets were also called Q’Tn seers, which, being 
m the Aramaic pronunciation PIG, easily gave nBe through 
Greek change of vowels to the name ’E aaalov, 'Eamjval Hil- 
genfeld manifests an almost inexcusable ignorance of the 
labonrB of Erankel and Graetz on the Essenes 25 

1860 —A necessarily brief but interesting article on the 
Essenes, written by the able Mr "Westcott, appeared m Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible The writer wisely availed himself 
of the labours of Frankel and Jost, and properly traced the 
ongra of the brotherhood to the Chassidim His fear, how¬ 
ever, lest any shilling virtues in the Essenes might be thought 
by some to pale some of the brightness of the Sun of 
Righteousness, prevented him from appreciating the true 

24 Geschichte des Volk eg Irrael von Vollendong des Zvreiten Tempers bis zur 
Emsetznng des Mackabaers Schnoon ram bohen Pnester und Fursten, Zweiter 
Bond. Nordhansen, 1857, p 868-377, 387-409 

25 the judiscbe Apokalyptik in Hirer geschichtliclien JEntmckelong Jena, 
1857,p 245-278, 
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character of this order, as well as from seeing that they paved 
the way to Christianity 

1863 —Graetz again, in the second edition of the third 
volume of his History of the Jews, m which he has an 
additional chapter on the Else and Progress of Christianity, 
goes to the other extreme, and maintains that Jesus simply 
appropriated to himself the essential features of Essemsm," 10 
and that primitive Christianity was nothing but an offshoot 
from Essemsm 

1862—Of the article on the Essenes in Dr Alexanders 
valuable edition of Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 
being written by me, I can do no more than say that it 
embodies the substance of this Essay 

1863 —The description of the Essenes m the new edition of 
Dean Milman’s History of the Jews, gives a very imperfect idea 
both of the development and morality of this brotherhood 17 
The learned Dean seems to be wholly unacquainted with the 
researches of Erankel and Graetz on this subject He, how¬ 
ever, rightly rejects the notion that Essemsm had its origin 
in Pythagonsm 

1847—After the above was printed, I found a notice of 
the Essenes m Hirschfeld s work on the Hagadic Exegesis, 
m which he submits that the name Essene may be derived 
from the Greek ffioc manners, morality virtue, that though 
the Essenes had several things in common with the Tliera- 
peutae, yet there was a great difference between the two 
sects, and that the former rested more on the Bible and on 
Judaism Still he affirms that ‘ some Neo-Platomc, Pytha¬ 
gorean and Persian ideas found their way among the Essenes, 

16 Geschichte der Juden, Uniter Band Zwette Anfltge Leipng, 1868, 
p 216-252 

17 The History of the Jews from the esrhest penod down to modem timet. 
London, 1863, voL u. p 110-110 
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and brought with them some practices and institutions which 
this brotherhood mixed up with the Jewish views of religion, 
and amongst which are to be classed their extension of the 
laws of purification, Ac ” Hirschfeld, moreover, maintains 
that, “ like the Alexandrians, but on!) from a different stand¬ 
point, the Essenes aimed to reconcile religion with science 
As this opinion has already been discussed m this Essay, it 
is needless to repeat the objections against it 18 

18 * Sie heferte zwnr mcbt wissenscbafthche Resultatc, aber ibr Leben dentet 
wtsam dorauf lun, dess dire Bcstrebungen darauf genclitet waren me id Ales 
andnen, nnr tod einera andern Slondpunct aus, die Religion und die Wissen 
sclmit 7u versohnea." Der Gent der erstcn Scbnftaualegungen order Die 
bagudiscbe Exegese Berlin, 1847, p 114, Lc 
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PREFACE 


With the exception of the notice in Basnage's Htsioire 
des Juifs, which has been translated into English, 1 and 
the defective descriptions given by Allen 2 3 and Etheridge 1 
of the Kabbalah in their respective works, no Treatise 
exists in English on this esoteric doctrine It is this 
desideratum in the literature of our language which led 
me to bring the subject before the Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society of Liverpool, in the form of an Essay , 
and the enquiries which have lately been made for a 
Manual to the Kabbalah have induced me to repnnt the 
Essay m an separate form Intending it to be a guide for 
those who wish to be initiated into the mysteries of this 
theosophy, I have aimed to be as elementary as possible 
in this Essay, and have, therefore, frequently explained 

1 The Eirtory of the Jetri, by M Bwnwre, translated into Enplish by 
Thom Taylor, A M London, 1708 

2 Moden i Judaism, p OO-flO, second edition London, 1830 

3 Jerutnlrrn ad , Sara ad Cordova, p 300, 4.C London, 1856 



allusions to points in Jewish Instory and literature with 
which the more advanced scholar is perfectly familiar, hut 
winch are unknown to tyros m these departments 

If, m the perusal of this Manual, the student experiences 
any difficulty m understanding the technical terms of the 
Kabbalah, or if he is unable to remember the meaning 
of any phrases, he will find the difficulty obviated by 
refemng to the Indices and Glossary, which have been 
appended to aid him m this respect 

For the Index of matters I am, to a great extent, indebted 
to my friend, John Newton, Esq, MECSE 


Liverpool, July 7th, 1805 



I 

A system of religious philosophy, or more properly of 
theosophy, -which has not only exercised for hundreds of years 
an extraordinary influence on the mental development of so 
shrewd a people as the Jews, hut has captivated the minds of 
8 *me of the greatest thinkers of Christendom in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, claims the greatest attention of 
both the philosopher and the theologian When it is added 
that among its captives were Eaymond Lully, the celebrated 
scholastic, metaphysician and chemist (died 1315) , John 
Beuchlin, the renowned scholar and reviver of oriental litera¬ 
ture m Europe (bom 1455, died 1522), John Pious di 
Mirandola, the famous philosopher and classical scholar 
(1468-1494), Cornelius Henry Agnppa, the distinguished 
philosopher, dmne and physician (1486-1535), John Baptist 
von Helmont, a remnrkable chemist and physician (1577- 
1644), as well as our own countrymen Bobert Fludd, the 
famous physician and philosopher (1571-1637), and Dr 
Henry More (1614-1687) , and that these men, after rest¬ 
lessly searching for a scientific system wluch should disclose 
to them “ the deepest depths " of the Divine nature, and show 
them the real tie which binds all things together, found the 
cravings of their minds satisfied by this theosophy, the 
claims of the Kabbalah on the attention of students m liteia- 
ture and philosophy will leadily be admitted The claims 
of the Kabbalah, however, are not restricted to the literary 
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man and the philosopher tho poet too will find in n 
ample materials for tho cxerciso of Ins loft} gem as How 
can it be otherwise with a theosophy which, we are assured, 
was born of God m Paradise, was nursed and reared by 
the choicest of the angelic hosts in heaven, and only held 
converse with the holiest of man’s children upon earth 
Listen to the story of its birth, growth and maturity, ns told 
by its followers 

The Kabbalah was first taught by God himself to a select 
company of angels, who formed a theosophic school in Para¬ 
dise After the fall tho angels most graciously communicated 
this heavenly doctnne to the disobedient child of earth, to 
urrush the protoplasts with the means of returning to their 
pristine nobility and felicity From Adam it passed over to 
Noah, and then to Abraham, tho friend of God, who emigrated 
with it to Egypt, where tho patriarch allowed a portion of 
t is mystenous doctnne to ooze out It was in this way that 
t e Egyptians obtained some knowledge of it, and tbe other 
Eastern nations could introduce it into their philosophical 
systems Moses, who was learned in all tho wisdom of 
gypt. was first initiated into it in the land of Ins birth, but 
me most proficient in it duung bis wanderings in tho 
vn emess, when be not only devoted to it the leisure hours 
t e whole forty years, but received lessons m it from one 
o t e angels By the aid of this mystenous science tbe 
awgiver was enabled to solve the difficulties which arose 
aunng bis management of the Israelites, m spile of the pil- 
gnmages, wars and the frequent misenes of tbe nation He 
covertly laid down the pnnciples of tins secret doctnne in 
the first four books of the Pentateuch, but withheld them 
eu teronomy Tins constitutes the former the man, 
and the latter the woman Moses also initiated the seventy 

D |' 0 Secre ^ s this doctnne, and they again trans- 
mi ^ ( em from hnnd 10 hand Of all who formed the 
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unbroken line of tradition, David and Solomon were most 
initiated into the Kabbalah No one, however, dared to wnte 
it down, till Simon ben Jochai, who lived at the time of the 
destruction of the second Temple Having been condemned 
to death by Titus, Rabbi Simon managed to escape with his 
son and concealed himself in a cavern where he remained 
for twelve years Here, m this subterranean abode, he occupied 
himself entirely with the contemplation of the sublime Kab¬ 
balah, and was constantly visited by the Prophet Elias, who 
disclosed to him some of its secrets winch were still concealed 
from the theosophical Rabbi Here, too, his disciples re- 
Borted to be initiated by their master into these divine 
mysteries, and here, Simon ben Jochai expired with this 
heavenly doctrine m his mouth, whilst discoursing on it to 
his disciples Scarcely had his spirit departed, when a 
dazzling light filled the cavern, so that no one could look at 
the Rabbi, whilst a burning fire appeared outside, forming as 
it were a sentinel at the entrance of the cave, and denying 
admittance to the neighbours It was not till the light inside, 
and the fire outside, had disappeared, that the disciples per¬ 
ceived that the lamp of Israel was extinguished As they 
were preparing for his obsequies, a voice was heard from 
heaven, saying, “ Come }e to the marriage of Simon b Jochai, 
he is entering into peace, and shall rest in his chamber 1 " A 
flame preceded the coffin, which seemed enveloped by, and 
burning like fire And when the remains were deposited in 
the tomb, another voicft was heard from heaven, saying, " This 
is he who caused the earth to quake, and the kingdoms to 
shake 1 '* His son, R Eliezer, and his secretary, R Abba, as 
well as his disciples, then collated R Simon b Jochai's 
treatises, and out of these composed the celebrated work 
called Sohar (“1HT) i e , Splendour, which is the grand store¬ 
house of Kabbahsm 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the followers 
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of this secret doctrine claim for it a pre-Adamite existence, 
and maintain that, ever since the creation of the first man, 
it has been received uninterruptedly from the hands of the 
patriarchs, the prophets, &c It is for this reason that it 
is called Kabbalah (n?2p from to receive) which prima¬ 
rily denotes reception, and then a doctrine received by oral 
tradition The Kabbalah is also called by some Secret 
Wisdom (m/lDJ ilDDn), because it was only handed down 
by tradition through the initiated, and is indicated m the 
Hebrew Scriptures by signs which are hidden and unintelli¬ 
gible to those who have not been instructed in its mysteries 
From the initial letters of this name, this theosophic system 
is also denominated Grace (1"n=mnD: HDDn) Vague and 
indefinite as this name may seem to the uninitiated, inasmuch 
as it conveys no idea whatever of the peculiar doctrines of the 
system, but simply indicates the manner in which they have 
been transmitted, it is nevertheless the classical and acknow¬ 
ledged appellation of this theosophy The difference between 
the word Kabbalah (nbap receptio) and the cognate term 
Massorah (miDQ traditw, from HDD to transmit )—which 
denotes the traditionally transmitted various readings of the 
Hebrew Scriptures—is, that the former expresses the act oj 
receiving , which in this technical sense could only be on the 
part of one who has reached a certain period of life, as well 
as a certain state of sanctity, implying also a degree of secrecy, 
whilst the latter signifies -the act of giving over , surrendering, 
without premising any peculiar age, «tage of holiness, or 
degree of secrecy The name, therefore, tells us no more 
than that this theosophy has been received traditionally 
To ascertain its tenets we must analyze the system itself or 
the books which propound it, and to this task we now 
betake ourselves 

The cardinal doctrines of the Kabbalah are mainly designed 
to solve the grand problems about (I) The nnture of the 
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Supreme Being, (II) The cosmogony, (III) The creation of 
angels and man, (IV) The destiny of man and the universe, 
and (V) To point out the import of the Revealed Law. 
Assenting and consenting to the declarations of the Hebrew 
Scriptures about the unity of God (Exod xx, 3, Deut iv, 3o, 
39 , vi, 4 , xxxn, 39), his incorporeity (Exod xx, 4 , Deut iv, 

15, Ps xiv, 18), eternity (Exod in, 14, Deut > 

Isa xh, 4 , xlm, 10 , xhv, 6, xlvin, 12), immutability (Mai in, 
6 ), perfection (Deut xxxu, 4, 2 Sam xxn, 31, Job xxxvni, 

16, Ps xvm, 31), infinite goodness (Exod xxxiv, , 
Ps xxv, 10 , xxxui, 5 , c, 5 , cxlv, 9), the creation of the 
world in time according to God’s free will (Gen i, 1). tbe 
moral government of the universe and special providence and 
to the creation of man in the image of God (Gen i 27), the 
Kabbalah seeks to explain the transition from tbe infinite to 
the finite, the procedure of multifanousness from an absolute 
unity, and of matter from a pure intelligence , the operation 
of pure intelligence upon matter, in spite of the infinite gu 
between them , the relationship of the Creator to the creature, 
so as to be able to exercise supervision and providence , 
moreover, endeavours to show how it is that tbe Bi e g. 
names and assigns attributes and a form to so 

Being, how the existence of evil is compatible with the 
infinite goodness of God, and what is the Divine intention 

about this creation A 

In our annlvsis of the Kabbalist.c doctrines on these gro 
problems, we dull follow the order in which they have bee 
enumerated, and accordingly begin with the lucubrations 

the Supreme Being and the Emanations 

I The Supreme Being and the doctrine and c assf 

of the Emanations, or Sephiroth , 

Being boundless in his nature—winch neces^ari \ i P 
that he is an absolute unit* and inscrutable, and that 


G 
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is nothing without lmn, or that the to wav is m him, God is 
called En Soph (^VID 1'K) = tirntpoc Endless, Boundless s 
In this boundlessness, or as the En Soph, he cannot be com¬ 
prehended by the intellect, nor described m words, for there 
is nothing which can grasp and depict him to us, and as such 
he is, in a certain sense, not e\istent (V^), because, as far as 
our minds are concerned, that which is perfectly incompre¬ 
hensible does not exist 3 To make Ins existence perceplible, 
and to render himself comprehensible, the En Soph, or the 
Boundless, had to become active and creative But the En 
Soph cannot be the direct creator, for he has neither will, 
intention, desne, thought, language, nor action, ns these pro¬ 
perties imply limit and bolong to finite beings, whereas the En 
Soph is boundless Besides, the imperfect and circumscribed 
nature of the creation precludes the idea that the world was 
created or even designed by him, who can have no will nor 
produce anything but what is like himself, boundless and 


yin m toi ran ib -arm ’d b? tpti niana po bti nmna did' Nb ma p '3 rr 1 
■nbir “toh pn Ott ptt rviN p* 'pVi n oo, Commentary of the ten Sepbirotli, 
ed Berlin, p 4 a This doctrine, however, that everythin' is in the Deity is 
not peculiar to the Knbbnlah, it hns been propounded by the Jews from lime 
immemorial, before the Kabbalah came into existence, ns may be seen from the 
ollowing passage in the Midrash “ The Holy One blessed be he, is the space 
of the universe, but the universe is not his space (Dbim pm obi? bo iDipo n"3pn 
impn) R. Isaac submitted from the passage Dip TlS» ruum (Dent xvxm, 27), 
we o not know whether the Holy One, blessed be he, is the habitation of the 
universe or the universe his habitation, but from the remark nnn*pm ’ 17 N Lord 
u art the dwelling place (Ps xc, 1), « is evident tlint the Holy One, blessed 
i f’n 18 dwelling place of the universe, and not the universe his dwelling 
f, , (-Uereshtlh Labba, § Ixvin ) To the same effect is the remark of Philo, 
/■■ry o ltnse is the space of the universe, for it is he who contains all things " 
Li rTu' H “ 18 for thb reason tha ‘ God is called Dipt) or Clpmrr = o tottoc, 
i ‘p® Se ^ aa « lnt renders 'ill bmro’ tibw rwnrn (Exod xxiv, 10), by 
to mterp^eters ^ ° ,r0V, 0,, * ffT7JKCl 0 which has occasioned so much difficulty 


Inn \ o '‘T ^ “y 10370 w™ mr wwu urn ?ro vtom nVi jtt Nb 2 
on the do ° ^ r'v, ^ ^ ^ 8ame e 2e®t is the ancient expository work 

Em nio ni Era ftnatloas which we quoted m the preceding note, comp 

■EDO tin v>m <rni ' ^mwi rmni nrntnn mm r.ia pn mp 'mm tiro no 

r*Commentary on the ten Sephirbth, ed Berlin, p 2 a. 


-Wn hVi mrortQ hVi 
ibid^ 4 a. 


yen nVi nut nbi pm lb vr m -raib pw rpo pmo in 3 
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perfect On the other hand, again, the beautiful design dis¬ 
played in tlie mechanism, the regular order manifested m the 
preservation, destruction, and renewal of tlnngs, forbid us to 
regard tlus world as the offspring of chance, and constrain ns 
to recognize therein an intelligent design 4 We are, therefore, 
compelled to view the En Soph as th e creator of the world jn 
an indi rect mann er. 

Now, the medium by which the Bn Soph made his exist¬ 
ence known in the creation of the world are ten Sephiroth 6 
(JTIT3D) or intellig ence<t, which emanated from the Bound¬ 
less One (^ID j'N) m the following manner —At first the 
Bn Soph, or the Aged of the Aged (I'pVUH NpVW) or the 
Holy Aged (iW7p NpMW), as he is alternately called, sent 
forth from his infinite light one spiritual substance or intelli¬ 
gence This first Sephira, which existed in the Bn Soph from 
all eternity, and became a reality by a mere act, has no less 
than seven appellations It is called—I, the Crown p/13), 
because it occupies the highest position , II, the Aged (Np\TUJ), 
because it is tlie oldest or the first emanation—and this name 
must not be confounded with the Aged of the Aged, which, as 
we have seen, is the appellation of the En Soph , III, the Pri¬ 
mordial Point (ruityfn rmpj), or the Smooth Point (HTlpJ 
because, as the Sohar tells us, “ When the Concealed 
of the Concealed wished to reveal himself, he first made a single 

pvrt b» rrvra nron n m br 3>tnb tr toVw rwai ]ro ■n'n inn n man ch 4 
1'OOT, Commentary on the ten Sepluroth,p 2 t Again, says the same authority, 
trrra'vrro n (cbin) hvto mn cVert *m nbrm ixo nson bui-ro tcun cm 
,-npta -won rtn-t p en vwaa po nbo -onn on • • • •one mrro iron men 

.dotoo m vo bo ,to ertb to cwiti \3 c ho chi ,vo ib pt mpH tun -oi bo 
d’oto cn to bo, obci-ra no to bo, ibicL, p 2 

0 Both the etymology and the exact meaning of the word nvto (plural mrto) 
arc matters of dispute B Aznnel, the first habbalist, derives it from ICO to 
number, whilst the later Kabbahsts derive it alternately from vro Saphlr, from 
Ht T03 enreo tmtrt (Ps xtx, 1), and from tlie Greek cQaipat, and are not at 
all certain whether to regard the Sephiroth as principles (apxai), or as substances 
(vroo-aacic), or 03 potencies powers (Iwapitp), or as intelligent irorlds (coopoi 
voijruroi), or as attributes, or as entities (rrro3T), or as organs of the Deity (mbs) 
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point the Infinite -was entirely unknown, and diffused no 
light before this luminous point violently broke through into 
vision,” (Sohar, i, 15 a) IV, the White Head (mYin IWH), 

V, the Long Face, Macroprosopon (PS3N T"M), because the 
whole ten Scphuoth represent the Primordial or the Heavenly 
Man (HSb 1 !? D"TN), of which the first Scphira is the head, 

VI, The Inscrutable Height (nbjlD DV)), because it is the 
highest of all the Sephtrolh proceeding immediately from the 
En Soph Hence, on the passage “ Go forth, 0 ye daughters 
of Zion, and behold the King of Peace 0 with the Crown 1 ” 
(Song of Solomon m, 2) the Sohdr remarks, “ But who 
can behold the King of Peace, seeing that He is incom¬ 
prehensible, evon to the heavenly hosts ? But he who 
sees the Crown sees the glory of the King of Peace ’’ 
(Sohar n 100 b ) And, VII, it is expressed m the Bible by the 
Divine name Ehejch, or I Am (rPHN Exod in, 4), because it is 
absolute being, representing the Infinite as distinguished from 
the finite, and m the angelic order, by the celestial beasts of 
Ezekiel, called Chajoth (JTPn) The fiist Sephira contained the 
other nine Sephiroth, and gave rise to them in the following 
order —At first a masculine or active potency, designated 
Wisdom (ilDiro, proceeded from it This Sephira, which 
among the divine names is represented by Jah (fP Isa xxvi,4), 
and among the angelic hosts by Ophanim (D'JSK Wheels'), 
sent forth an opposite, i e a feminine or passive, potency, 
denominated Intelligence (HP2), which is represented by 
the divine name Jehovah (mrP), and angelic name Arelim 
(D^im), and it is from a union of these two Sephiroth, 
which ate also called Father (N2N) and Mother (NDN), that 
the remaining seven Sephtrolh proceeded Or, as the 
Sohar (m, 290 a) expresses it, “ When the Holy Aged, 

8 The Sohar, like the Talmud, generally renders the words noV® *pO King 
Solomon , while verses in the Song of Songs, by rpVn traV® n toba the King to 
whom peace belongs 
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the Concealed of all Concealed, assumed a form, he pro¬ 
duced everything in the form of male and female, as the 
things conld not continue in any other form Hence Wisdom, 
which is the beginning of development, when it proceeded 
from the Holy Aged, emanated m male and female, for 
Wisdom expanded, and Intelligence proceeded from it, and 
thus obtained male and female—viz , Wisdom, the father, and 
Intelligence, the mother, from whose union the other pairs of 
Sejtlarbih successively emanated ” These two opposite po¬ 
tencies—viz , Wisdom (nDDn) and Intelligence —are 
joined together by the first potency, the Crown (“WD), thus 
yielding the first triad of the Sephiroth 

From the junction of the foregoing opposites emanated again 
the masoulme or active potency, denominated Mercy or Love, 
pDFI), also called Greatness the fourth Sephtra, 

which among the divine names is represented by El (bit), 
and among the angelic hosts by Chashmahm (D^DlUrT, Comp 
Ezek. 1 , 4) From this again emanated the feminine or 
passive potency, Justice (l 1 !), also called Judicial Power 
(rniZD), the fifth Seplura , which is represented by the divine 
nam eElo/ia (n'pK), and among the angels by Seraphim (C'BIty, 
Ibs vi, 6) , and from this again the uniting potency. Beauty or 
Mildness (/FlNDfl), the sixth Seplura, represented by the divine 
name Elohim (Q’rPN), and among the angels by Shmantm 
(D'jfOty, Ps Ixvm, 18) Since without this union the exist¬ 
ence of things would not be possible, inasmuch as mercy 
not tempered with justice, and justice not tempered with 
mercy would be unendurable and thus the seoond trinity 
of the Sephiroth is obtained 

The medium of union of the second trinity, t e Beauty 
(rnMBD), the sixth Sephtra , beamed forth the masculine or 
active potency, Firmness (TO2), the seventh Sephtra, corre¬ 
sponding to the divine name Jehovah Sabaoth (J11K22 miT), 
and among the angels to Tatshtshtm (D'ttf'ttnn, Dan, x. 6), 
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this again gave nse to the feminine or passive potency, Splen¬ 
dour (Tin), the eighth Sephira, to which answer the divine 
name Elohim Sabnoth (JT1K33 and among the angels 

Benei Elolnm Gen. vi 4), and from it again, 

emanated Foundation or the Basis (TlD'), the ninth Sephira, 
represented by the divine name El Chat (TT b'S), and among 
the angelic hosts by Ishim Ps civ 4), which is 

the uniting point between these two opposites—thus yielding 
the third trinity of Sephiroth Prom the ninth Sephira, the 
Basts (T1D') of all, emanated the tenth, called Kingdom 
and Shechinah (rD'Dtt/), which is represented by the 
divine name Adonai (’THN), and among the angelic hosts by 
Cherubim (DWD) The table on the opposite page exhibits 
the different names of the Sephiroth, together with the several 
names of God and the angels, which correspond to them 

From this representation of each triad, as consisting of a 
threefold principle, viz, the two opposites, masouhne and 
feminine, and the uniting principle, the development of the 
Sephiroth, and of life generally, is symbolically called the 
Balance because the two opposite sexes, are com¬ 

pared with the two opposite scales, and the uniting Sephira 
is compared with the beam which joins the scales, and indi¬ 
cates its equipoise 

Before we enter into further particulars about the nature, 
operation, and classification of these Sephiroth, we shall give 
the Sohar’s speculations about the Supreme Being, and its 
acoount of the origin of the Sephiroth, and their relationship 
to the Deity 

The prophet Elias having learned m the heavenly college 
the profound mystery and true import of the words in Isa 
xl, 25, 26, “ To whom will ye liken me, and shall I be equal ? 
saitb the Holy One Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 
who ('D) hath creuted these things (n^K),” revealed to R 
Simon b Jochai that God iti his absolute nature is unknown 
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and incomprehensible, and hence, in a certain sense, non¬ 
existent, that this Who (!"6n unknown subject ) had to 
become active and creative, to demonstrate his existence, and 
that it is only by these (nVtt) works of creation that he made 
himself known to ns It is therefore the combination of the 
unknown Who ('D) with these visible (r6tf) works that 
showed him to be God (DTI^N which is produced by O trans¬ 
posed, i e 0\ and united with D^) Or, as it is m the 
language of the Kabbalah ,— 

“ Before he gave any shape to this world, before he pro¬ 
duced any form, he was alone, without a form and resemblance 
to anything else Who then can comprehend him how he 
was before the creation, since be was formless ? Hence it is 
forbidden to represent him by any form, similitude, or even 
by his sacred name, by a single letter or a single point, and 
to this the words * Ye saw no manner of similitude on the 
day that the Lord spake unto you’ (Deut iv, 15) —te ye 
have not seen anything which you could represent by any 
form or likeness—refer But after he created the form of the 
Heavenly Man (ilN^ DIN), he used it as a chariot (rOUID) 
wherein to descend, and wishes to be called by this form, which 
is the sacred name Jehovah He wishes to be known by his 
attributes, and each attribute separately, and therefore had 
himself called the God of Mercy, the God of Justice, 
Almighty, God of Sabaoth, and the Being He wishes 
thereby to make known his nature, and that we should see 
how his mercy and compassion extend both to the world and 
to all operations For if he had not poured out his light upon 
all his oreatures, how could we ever have known him ? How 
could the words he fulfilled, ‘ The whole earth is full of bis 
glory (Isa vi, 3) ? Woe he to him who compares him with 
his own attributes 1 or still worse with the son of man whose 
foundation is in the dust, who vanishes and is no more 1 
Hence, the form m which we delineate him simply describes 
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each time his dominion over a certain attribute, or over the 
creatures generally We cannot understand more of his 
nature than the attribute expresses Hence, when he is di¬ 
vested of all these things, he has neither any attribute nor 
any similitude or form The form m which he is generally 
depicted is to be compared to a very expansive sea, for 
the waters of the bea are m themselves without a limit or 
form, and it is only when they spread themselves upon the 
earth that they assume a form (P'DI) We can now make 
the following calculation the source of the Bea's water and 
the watei stream proceeding therefrom to spread itself are two 
A great reservoir is then formed, just as if a huge hollow had 
been dug , this reservoir is called sea, and is the third The 
unfathomable deep divides itself into seven streams, resembling 
seven long vessels The source, the water stream, the sea 
and the seven streams make together ten And when the 
master breaks the vessels which he has made, the waters 
return to the source, and then only remain the pieces of these 
vessels, dried up and without any water It is m this way 
that the Cause of Causes gave rise to the ten Sephiroth The 
Crown is the source from which streams forth an infinite 
light hence the name En Soph (^D I'M) = infinite, by which 
the highest causens designated for it then had neither form 
nor shape, and there is neither any means whereby to com¬ 
prehend it, nor a way by which to know it Hence it is 
written, ‘ Seek not out the tbiogs that are too hard for thee, 
neither search the things that are above thy strength ’ 
(Ecclus ui, 21 ) He then made a vessel, as small as a point, 
like the letter ', which is filled from this source (i e the En 
Soph) This is the source of wisdom, wisdom itself (iTDDn), after 
which the Supreme Cause is called * wise God ’ Upon this he 
made a large vessel like a sea, which is called Intelligence 
(nj'H) hence the name ‘ intelligent God ’ It must, how¬ 
ever, be remarked that God is wise, and through himself, for 
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wisdom does not derive Us name through itself, but through 
the wise one who fills it with the light which flows from him, 
just as intelligence is not comprehended through itself, but 
through him who is intelligent and fills it with his own sub¬ 
stance God needs only to withdraw himself and it would be 
dried up This is also the meaning of the words, ’ the waters 
have disappeared from the sea, and tho bed is dry and parched 
up’ (Job xiv, 11 ) The sea is finally divided luto seven 
streams, and the seven costly vessels are produced, which are 
called Greatness (r6vu), Judicial Strength (ITVD3), Beauty 
(m^Sn), Fumness (nSD), Splendour (Tin), Foundation 
(T)D'), and Kingdom (JTDbQ) Therefore is he called the 
Great or the Meiciful, the Mightv, the Glorious, the God of 
victory, the Creator, to vs horn all praise is due, and the Founda¬ 
tion of all things Upon the last attribute all the others are 
based as well as the world Finally, he is also the King of the 
universe, for everything is in bis power, he can diminish the 
number of the vessels, and increase in them the light which 
streams from them, or reduce it, just as it pleases him ' 

(Sohar , 1 , 42 b, 43 a, section JO ) 

In another place again the same authority gives the following 
description of the Deity and tho emanation of the Sep/uroth 
“ The Aged of the Aged, the Unknown of the Unknown, has a 
form and yet has no foim He has a form whereby the universe 
is preserved, and yet has no form, because he cannot be com¬ 
prehended When he first assumed the form [of the first 
Sephira], he caused nine splendid lights to emanate from it, 
which, shining through it, diffused a bright light m all 
directions Imagine an elevated light sending forth its rays 
in all directions Now if we approach it to examine the rays, 
we understand no more than that they emanate from the said 
light So is the Holy Aged an absolute light, but in himself 
concealed and incomprehensible We can only comprehend 
him through those luminous emanations (U1TDD) which 
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again are partly visible and partly concealed These consti¬ 
tute the sacred name of God ” {Ich a Suta, Sohar, in, 288 a ) 

Four things must he borne m mind with regard to the 
Sepluroth I That they were not created by, but emanated 
from, the En Soph , the diffeience between creation and 
emanation being, that in the former a diminution of strength 
takes place, whilst m the latter this is not the case 7 II That 
they form among themselves, and with the En Soph , a strict 
unitv, and simply represent different aspects of one and the 
same being, just as the different rays which proceed from the 
light, and winch appear different things to the eye, form only 
different manifestations of one and the same light III 
That since they simply differ from each other as the different 
colours of the same light, all the ten emanations alike partake 
of the perfections of the En Soph , and IV, that, ns emana¬ 
tions from the Infinite, the Sepluroth are infinite and perfeot 
like the En Soph, and yet constitute the first finite things 8 
They are infinite and perfect when the En Soph imparts his 
fulness to them, and finite and imperfect when the fulness is 
withdrawn from them, so that in this respect these ten 
Sepluroth exactly correspond to the double nature of Christ,— 
his finite and imperfect human nature and his infinite and 
perfect divine nature 

In their totality and unity these ten Sephiroth are not only 
denominated the tcorld, of Sepluroth (JTTPSDn and 

the world of Emanations (JTlb'lfM oVw), but represent 
and are called the Primordial or Archetypal Man (DIM 
VlQlp s= TrpMToyinos), and the Heavenly Man DIN) 

In the figure, the Crown (1.TD) is the head , Wisdom (PlDDn), 
the brains, and Intelligence (HJD), which unites the two and 

to i-tn f'-i-'Lc nVron to • • • • -cnnm cornn tot f'cuc rwu toi 7 
■cn, Commentary on the ten Sepluroth, 2 b, 4 a 

to cn vrroVtrro urn rctrro p’-ipo cm -cm mi e'en to cud n T vccn 8 
p-cmi rroScro ‘roeb. to tm tr mb -cn ro cm tr cno rten otqtoi obp 
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produces the first tnnd, is the heart or the understanding— 
thus forming the head The fourth nnd fifth Scphiroth, i e, 
Mercy ODn) and Justice (“KTS), are the two arms of the 
Lord, the former the right arm nnd the latter the left, one 
distributing life and the other death And the sixth Sephira, 
Beauty (/HNS-TI), which unites these two opposites nnd 
produces the second triad, is the chest , whilst the seventh 
and eighth Scphiroth,—i e , Firmness (TOJ) and Splendour 
(Tin), of the third triad,—nre the two legs , nnd Foundation 
(TID'), the ninth Sephira, represents the genital organs, 
since it denotes the basis and source of nil things Thus 
it is said “Ever) thing will return to its origin just ns it 
proceeded from it All marrow, all sap, and all power nre 
congregated in this spot Hence all powers which exist 
originate through the geuital organs " ( Sohar , in, 290 a ) 

Kingdom (/VD^D), the tenth Sephira, represents the harmony 
of the whole Archetypal Aran The following is the archetypal 
figure of the ten Sepluroih 

It is this form which the prophet Ezekiel saw m the 
mysterious chariot, and of which the earthly man is a faint 
copy Moreover, these Scphiroth, ns we have already re¬ 
marked, created the world and nil things therein according to 
their own archetype or in the likeness and similitude of the 
Heavenly Man or the World of Emanations But, before 
we propound the Kabbalistic doctrine of the creation of the 
world, it is necessary to describe a second mode m which the 
trinity of triads m the Sephiroth is represented, and to 
mention the appellations and offices of the respective triads 

Now in looking at the Sephiroth which constitute the first 
triad, it will be seen that the-\ represent the intellect , hence 
this triad is called the Intellectual World (bOttnD d’t#) 
The second triad, again, represents moral qualities , hence 
it is designated the moral or Sensuous World (1WV1D obltf) 
whilst the third tnad represents power and stability, and 
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hence is designated the Mateual World (iDDlQn 
These three aspects m ■which the En Soph manifested himself 
are called the Faces (1'33K and I'DIinS = rpio wov, the two 
words are identical, the former being pure Aramaic, and the 
latter from the Greek) In the arrangement of this tnnity 
of triads, so as to produce what is called the Kabbahstio 
tree, denominated the Tiee of Life (D v Tt or simply the 
Tree O^N), the first triad is placed above, the second and 
third are placed below, m such a manner that the three 
mascuhne Sephiroth are on the right, the three feminine on 
the left, whilst the four uniting Sephiroth occupy the centre, 
as shown in the following diagrams — 

i. 


nroi 



ivcfraio 

Kingdom 
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The three Sephiroth on the right, representing the principle 
of mercy pDn), are called ihe Pillar of Mercy (KW KTDD 
' TDrn , the three on the left, representing the 

principle of ngour (p-f), are denominated Ihe Pillar of 
u gment (H^Tl XTlDy NHtOD) , whilst the four 

‘ 6J> %r ° th m the centre - representing mildness (D'DITl), 
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ore called the Middle Pillar (NJTJttBNl KTlDy) Each 
Sephira composing this tnnily of triads is, as it were, a trinity 
in itself I, It has its own absolute character, II, It receives 
from above , and III, It communicates to what is below it 
Hciice the remark, “Just as the Sacred Aged is represented 
by the number three, so are nil the other lights (Seplnroth) 
of a threefold nature " ( Su/iar , in, 288 b ) Within this 

trinity in each uuit and trinity of tnnds there is a trinity of 
units, which must be explained before wo can propound tho 
Kabbalistio view of the cosmogony 

We have seen that three of the Seplnroth constitute uniting 
links between three pairs of opposites, and by this means 
produce three triads, respectively denominated the Intellectual 
World, the Sensuous or Moral World, and the Material World, 
and that these three uniting Seplnroth, together with the one 
which unites the whole into a common unity, form what is 
called the Middle Pillar of the Kabbalistic tree Now from 
the important position they thus occupy, these Scphnoth are 
aynecdoclneally used to represent the worlds which by their 
uuitmg potency they respectively yield Hence the Sephira, 
Crown (*VD), from which the Seplnroth, Wisdom (ilDDrt) 
and IxTELL.iGi.NCF (HJU), emanated, and by winch they are 
also united, thus yielding the Intellectual World, is by itself 
used to designate the Intellectual World (lOD'SH dVw) 
Its own names, however, nre not changed in tins capacity, 
and it still continues to be designated b\ the several appel¬ 
lations mentioned in the description of the first Sephira 
The sixth Sephira, called Bevltv (mSB/l), which unites 
Seplnroth IV (“TDit, Lore) and V (ins, Just tee), thus yield¬ 
ing the Sensuous World, is by itself us<.d to denote the 
Sensuous World, and in this capacity is called the Soared 
King (K'JHp or snnph the King , wbiUt 

the Scp/nra called Kingdom winch umus the 

whole Stphiroth, is here u*td to represent the Mo.ter.tt! World, 
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instead, of the ninth Sephira , called Foundation (T)D'), and 
is m this capacity denominated the Queen (RHD^Q) or the 
Matron (WPilltOO) Thus we obtain within the tnmty 
of triads a higher tnmty of units,—viz , the Crown 0/13), 
Beauty (iTlKBJl), and Kingdom (JTQbo),— which represents 
the potencies of all the Sejphuoth. 

II The Creation or the ICabbalisttc Cosmogony 

Having arrived at the highest trinity which comprises all 
the Sephiroth, and which consists of the Crown, the King, 
and the Queen, we shall be able to enter into the cosmogony 
of the Kabbalah Now, it is not the En Soph who created 
the world, bat this tnmty, as represented m the combination 
of the Sephiroth , or rather the creation has arisen from the 
conjunction of the emanations The woild was born from the 
union of the crowned King and Queen, or, according to the 
language of the Kabbalah, these opposite sexes of royalty, who 
emanated from the En Soph, produced the universe in their own 
image Worlds, we are told, were indeed created before ever 
the King and Queen or the Sephiroth gave birth to the present 
state of things, but they could not continue, and necessarily 
perished, because the En Soph had not yet assumed this 
human form in its completeness, which not only implies a 
moral and intellectual nature, but, as conditions of develop* 
ment, procreation, and continuance, also comprises sexual 
opposites This creation, which aborted and which has 
been succeeded by tbe present order of things, is indicated in 
Gen xxxvi, 31—40 The kings of Edom, or the old kings 
as they are also denominated, who are here said to have 
reigned befoie the monarchs of Israel, and are mentioned os 
having died one after the other, are those primordial worlds 
which were successively convulsed and desliojed, whilst the 
sovereigns of Israel denote the King and Queen who emanated 
from the En Soph, and who have given birth to and perpetuate 
the present world Thus we are told — 
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“ Before the Aged of the Aged, the Conoealed of the Con¬ 
cealed, expanded into the form of King, the Crown of Crowns 
[t e the first Sephira], there was neither beginning nor end. 
He hewed and incised forms and figures into it [t e the 
crown] in the follow mg manner —He spiead before him a 
cover, and carved therein kings [ i e worlds], and marked out 
their limits and forms, hut they could not preserve themselves 
Therefore it is written, ‘ These are the kings that reigned 
m the land of Edom before there reigned any king over 
the children of Israel ’ (Gen xxxvi, 31 ) This refers to 
the primordial kings and primordial Israel All these were 
imperfect he therefore removed them and let them vanish, 
tall he finally descended himself to this cover and assumed a 
form " ( Idra Rabba, Sohar, 111 , 148 a ) 

This important fact that worlds were created and destroyed 
prior to the present creation is again and again reiterated in 
the Sohar 9 These worlds are compared with sparks which 
fly out from a red hot iron beaten by a hammer, and which 
are extinguished according to the distance they are removed 
from the burning mass “ There were old worlds,” the Sohar 
tells us, “ which perished as soon as they came into existence 
were formless, and they were called sparks Thus the smith 
when hammering the iron, lets the spaiks fly in all directions 
These sparks are the primordial worlds, which could not 
continue, because the Sacred Aged had not as yet assumed 
his form [of opposite sexes—the King and Queen], and the 
master was not yet at his woi k ” ( Idra Suta, Sohar, in, 292 b ) 
But since nothing can be annihilated—“ Nothing pensheth 
in this world, not even the breath which issues from the 

0 The notion, however, that worlds were created and destroyed pnor to the 
present creation, was propounded in the Jlldrash long before the existence of 
the Kabbalah Thus on the verse, “ And God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold it was very good ' (Gen 1 , 11), R Abahu submits vnu “t"H 
p -rax •fin nw nwjc it p’-irrcn roaVir mist pnrroi rrraVi? x-ru m n"apro {too 
pin' 'b p.n from this we see that the Holy One, blessed be he, had 
successively created and destroyed sundry tcorlds bejure he created the present 
world, and when he created the pr'sent world he said, this pleases me, the previous 
ones did not please me (Bereshlth Rabba, section or Parana ix.) 

H 
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mouth, for this, like everything else, has its place and des¬ 
tination, and the Holy One, blessed he his name 1 turns it 
into his service,” ( Sohar , 11 , 110 b ) —these -worlds could not 
he absolutely destroyed Hence when the question is asked 
—‘ Why were these primordial worlds destroyed the reply 
is given—“Because the Man, represented by the ten Sephiroth, 
was not as yet The human form contains every thing, and 
as it did not as yet exist, the worlds were destroyed ” It is 
added, “Still when it is said that they perished, it is only 
meant thereby that they lacked the true form, till the human 
form came into being, m which all things are comprised, and 
which also contains all those forms Hence, though the 
Scripture ascribes death (JTID’I) to the kings of Edom, it only 
denotes a sinking down from their dignity, i e , the worlds up to 
that time did not answer to the Divine idea, since they had 
not as yet the perfect form of which they were capable" 
{Idra Rabba, Sohar, in, 135 b ) 

It was therefore after the destruction of previous worlds, 
and after the En iSoph or the Boundless assumed the Sephinc 
form, that the present world was created “ The Holy One, 
blessed be he, created and destroyed several worlds before the 
present one was made, and when this last work was mgh com¬ 
pletion, all the things of this world, all the creatures of the 
universe, in whatever age they were to exist, before ever they 
entered into this world, were present before God m their true 
form Thus are the words of Ecclesiastes to be understood 
What was, shall be, and what has been done, shall be done 
(Sohar, in, 61 b ) “ The lower world is made after the 

pattern of the upper world, every thing winch exists in the 
upper world is to be found as it were in a copy upon earth , still 
the whole is one ’ (Ibid n, 20 a J 

This world, however, is not a creation ex nihilo, but is 
Bimply an immanent offspring and the image of the King and 
Queen, or, in other words, a farther expansion or evolution of 
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the Sephiroth 'which are the emanations of the En Soph. This 
is expressed in ihe Sohar m the following passage— “ The 
indivisible point [the Absolute], 'who has no limit, and who 
cannot be comprehended because of bis purity and brightness, 
expanded from without, and formed a brightness which served 
as a covering to the indivisible point, yet it too could not be 
viewed in consequence of its immeasurable light. It too 
expanded horn without, and this expansion was its garment. 
Thus everything originated through a constant upheaving agi¬ 
tation, and thus finally the world originated ” {Sohar, i, 20 a) 
The universe therefore is an immanent emanation from the 
Sephiroth, and reveals and makes visible the Boundless and 
the Concealed of the Concealed And though it exhibits the 
Deity in less splendour than its parents the Sephiroth, because 
it is further removed from the primordial Bource of light, yet, 
as it is God manifested, all the multifarious forms in the 
world point out the unity which they represent, and nothing 
in it can be destroyed, but everything must return to the 
source whence it emanated Hence it is said that “ all things 
of which this world consists, spirit as well as body, will return 
to their principal, and the root from which they proceeded ’’ 
{Sohar, n, 218 b ) “He is the beginning and end of all the 
degrees in the creation All these degrees are stamped with 
his seal, and he cannot be otherwise described than by the 
unity He is one, notwithstanding the innumerable forms 
which are in him ” {Ibid l, 21 a) 

Now these Sephiroth, or the World of Emanations 
JY&’XK), or the Atzilatic World, gave birth to three worlds 
in the following order —From the conjunction of the King 
and Queen (i e , the ten Sephiroth ) proceeded— I The World 
of Creation, or the Bnatic World (nNHSil also 

called The Throne which is the abode of pure 

spirits, and which, like its parents, consists of ten Sephiroth, 
or Emanations The Bnatic World, again, gave rise to. 
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II The World of Formation, or the Jetztratic World 
(mw oViy), ■which is the habitation of the angels, and also 
consists of ten Sephiroth , whilst the Jetziratvc World, again, 
sent forth, III The World of Action , or the Assiatic World 
(nWn OVV), also called the World of Kehphoth (dwt 
JDB’bpn), which contains the Spheres (D'bj) 1 ?))) and matter, 
and is the residence of the Prince of Darkness and his legions 
Or, as the Sohar describes it—“ After the Sephiroth, and for 
their use, God made the Throne (* e , the World of Creation), 
with four legs and six steps, thus making ten (* e , the decade 
of Sephiroth which each world has) Eor this Throne 

and its service he formed the ten Angelic hosts (* e , the 
World of Formation), Malachim, Arelim, Chajoth, Ophantm, 
Chashmalim, Elim, Elohim, Benei Elohim, Ishim, and 

Seraphim (D'!w n^nion d'eto* nvn mate 

d'w’n D'nbN ov 6 n), and for their service, 
again, he made Samael and his legions (» e., the World of 
Action), who are, as it were, the clouds upon which the angels 
nde m their descent on the earth, and serve, as it were, for 
their horses Hence it is written —‘ Behold the Lord ridetb 
upon a swift cloud, and shall come into Egypt ’ ” (Isa xix, 1 ) 
(Sohar 11 , 43 a) There are, therefore, four worlds, each of 
which has a separate Sephinc system, consisting of a decade 
of emanations I The Atzilatic World, called alternately 
the World of Emanations (JTlV'JIK oVty), the Image (NJplH 
— ttK&v with -7 prefixed), and the Heavenly Man (E“TN 
HN^y), which, by virtue of its bpmg a direct emanation 
from God and most intimately allied with the Deity, is 
perfect and immutable II The Briatic World, called the 
World of Creation (nra D^J?) and the Throne (N'DTD), 
which is the immediate emanation of the former, and whose 
ten Sephiroth, being further removed from the En Soph, are 
of a more limited and circumscribed potency, though the 
substances they comprise are of the purest nature and without 
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any admixture of matter III TheJetziratxc World, called the 
World of Formation (m’U'n and the World of Angels 

(WDnVd), which proceeded from the former world, and 
whose ten Sephtroth, though of a still less refined substance 
than the former, because further remo\ed from the primordial 
source, are still without matter It is m this angelic world 
where those intelligent and uncorporeal beings reside, who are 
wrapped m a luminous garment, and who assume a sensuous 
form when they appear to man And IV The Assiatic World, 
called the World of Action (iTtyyn DblJ?) and the World of 
Matter (JUB'Vpn which emanated from the preceding 

world, the ten Sephtroth of which are made up of the grosser 
elements of all the former three worlds, and which has sunk 
down in consequence of its materiality and heaviness Its 
substances consist of matter limited by space and perceptible 
to the senses m a multiplicity of forms It is subject to 
constant changes, generations, and corruptions, and is the 
abode of the Evil Spirit 

Before leaving this doctrine about the creation and the 
relationship of the Supreme Being to the universe, we must 
reiterate two things I Though the trinity of the Sephtroth 
gave birth to the universe, or, m other words, is an evolution 
of the emanations, and is thus a further expansion of the 
Deity itself, it must not be supposed that the Kabbabsts 
beheve in a Trinity m our sense of the word Their view on 
this subject will best be understood from the following 
remark m the Sohar—“ Whoso wishes to have an insight into 
the sacred unity, let him consider a flame rising from a burn¬ 
ing coal or a burning lamp He will see first a twofold 
light, a bright white and a black or blue light, the white 
light is above, and ascends m a direct light, whilst the blue 
or dark light is below, and seems as the chair of the former, 
yet both are so intimately connected together that thev con¬ 
stitute only one flame The seat, hovever, formed by the 
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blue or dark light, is again connected with the burning 
matter which is under it again The white light never 
changes its colour, it always remains white, hut various 
shades are observed in the lower hght, whilst the lowest 
light, moreover, takes two directions —above it is connected 
with the white hght, and below with the burning matter 
Now this is constantly consuming itself, and perpetually 
ascends to the upper hght, and thus everything merges into a 
single unity (in NTHTQ l^pjlK So/iar, i, 51 a) 10 

And II The creation, or the universe, is simply the garment 
of God woven from the Deity's own substance, or, as Spinoza 
expresses it, God is the immanent basis of the universe Eor 
although, to reveal himself to us, the Concealed of all the 
Concealed sent forth the ten emanations called the Form of 
God, Form of the Heavenly Man, yet since even this 
luminous form was too dazzling for our vision, it had to 
assume another form, or had to put on another garment which 
consists of the universe The universe, therefore, or the 
visible world, is a further expansion of the Divine Substance, 
and is called m the Kabbalah “ the Garment of God ” Thus 
we are told, when the Concealed of all the Concealed wanted 
to reveal himself, he first made a point \t.e the first Sephira], 
shaped it into a sacred form [i e the totality of the SephirotK], 
and covered it with a rich and splendid garment that is the 
world " ( Sohar , l, 2 a) 

III The Creation of Angels and Men 

The different worlds which successively emanated from the 
En Soph and from each other, and which sustain the relation¬ 
ship to the Deity of first, second, third, and fourth generations, 
are, with the exception of the first (i e , the World of Ema¬ 
nations), inhabited by spiritual beings of various grades 


of theSoA^r ^fbout the doctrine of the Trinity in other passages 
out the relation of the ^ SeqUe1 ’ ^ We ** P ° 1Dt 
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u God animated every part of the firmament with a separate 
spirit, and forthwith all the heavenly hosts were before him 
This is meant by the Psalmist, when he says (Ps xxxm, 6 ), 
‘ By the breath of his month were made all their hosts 
(Sohar, in, 68 a ) These angels consist of two kinds—good 
and bad, they have their respective princes, and occupy the 
three habitable worlds in the following order As has already 
been remarked, the first world, or the Archetypal Man, m whose 
image everything is formed, is occupied by no one else The 
angel Metatron (fntDIDD) occupies the second or the Bnatic 
World (HKH2 D^IP), which is the first habitable world , he 
alone constitutes the world of pure spirits He is the garment 
of i e , the visible manifestation of the Deity , his name 
is numerically equivalent to that of the Lord (Sohar, m, 
231 a) He governs the visible world, preserves the umty, 
harmony, and the revolutions of all the spheres, planets and 
heavenly bodies, and is the Captain of the myriads of the an¬ 
gelic hosts 11 who people the second habitable or the Jetziratic 

11 The Kabbnhslicdescription of Metatron is taken from the Jewish angelology 
of a much older date than this theosophy Thus Ben Asai and Ben Soma already 
regard the dirtue voice, the Xoyof (CVrSt Vlp) as Melatron (Beresh Bah , Parsha v ) 
He is called the Grent Teacher, the Teacher of Teachers (an Mico), and it 
is for this reason that Enoch, who walked m close communion with God, and 
taught mankind by his holy example, is said by the Chaldee paraphrase of 
Jonathan h Lzziel, to ‘ have received the name Metatron, the Great Teacher' 
after he was transplanted (Gen v, 24.) Metatron, moreover, is the Presence 
Angel (D\En to), the Angel of the Lord that was sent to go before Israel 
(Exod xxi 11 , 21) , he is the visible manifestation of the Deity, for in him is the 
name of the Lord, i e , his name and that of the Deity are identical, inasmuch as 
they are of the same numerical value (viz —no and pnoon are the same 
according to the exegeheal rule called Gematrn,» 10 4- i 4 + o 300 = 314, 
i 00 + l C + 1 200 -f o 9 + n 9 + d 40=314 See Rashi on Fxod xxm, 21, 
ho Hootm jnrtoo in cor moo piooa m ton lrnm and Sanhedrim 38 6) 
So exalted is Metatron s position in the ancient Jewish nngelology, that we are 
told that when Elisha b Abaju, also called Aclier, saw this angel who occupies 
the first position after the Deity, he exclaimed, ‘ Peradventure, but far be it, there 
are two Supreme Powers (p moon \we DlVoi cn kdo Talmud, Chaqiga, 15 a) 
The etymology of pioon is greatly dispnted , but there is no doubt that it is to be 
derived from Metator, messenger, outrider, way maker, ns has been shown by 
Elias Lenta, and is maintained by Cassel {Lrsch and Gruber’s Eucyklopddte, 
section u, vol xxvu, s v , Judex, p 40, note 84) Sarlis (hlrilmqe zur Sjirach 
mid Atterthumsforschiinq, vol i, Berlin 1852 p 108) rightly remarks that tins 
etymologv is fixed by the passage from Siphra, quoted ui Kaphter Va Pherach, 
e x, p 34 b Srrer yw 'n nx-cri -rxroh pro-o -nor: -i":iprt Vo wish the payer of 
God was the messenger or guide to Moses, and showed him all the land of Israel 
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World (rw dV^T) , and who are divided into ten ranks, 
answering to the ten Sephiroth Each of these angels is set 
over a difleient part of the universe One has the control of 
one sphere, another of another heavenly body, one angel has 
charge of the sun, another of the moon, another of the earth, 
another of the sea, another of the fire, another of the wind, 
another of the light, another of the seasons, &c. &c , and 
these angels derive their names from the heavenly bodies they 
respecdvelj guard Hence one is called Venus (HM), one 
Mars (D'DIKD), one the substance of Heaven (D'Dtitn DU10, 
one the angel of light (bl4'T)K), and another the angel of 
fire ('WTO ) (Comp So/tar 1 , 42, &c ) The demons, con¬ 
stituting the second class of angels, which are the grossest and 
most deficient of all forms, and are the shells (/T)S'!?p) of being, 
inhabit the third habitable or Assiatic World (rPtyy D^IV) 
They, too, form ton degrees, answering to the deoade of Sejpht - 
roth, m which darkness and impunty increase with the descent 
of each degree Thus the two first degrees aro nothing more 
than the absence of all visible form and organisation, which 
the Mosaic cosmology describes in the words VDT infl before 
the hexahemeron, and which the Septuagint renders by &6paroc 
ral aKaraoxEvaoroc The third degree is the abode of the dark¬ 
ness which the book of Genesis describes as having m the 
beginning covered the face of the earth Whereupon follow 
seven infernal halls (Jffo'n 301^) = Hells, occupied by the 
demons, which are the incarnation of all human vices, and 
which torture those poor deluded beings who suffered them¬ 
selves to be led astray m this world These seven infernal 
halls are subdivided into endless compartments, so as to 

The termination p has been appended to T3CO to obtain the same numerical value, 
es V TO The derivation of It from fitrd Spivo q, because this angel is irome 
diately under the dmne throne (M"DTQ), which Is maintained by Frank (Kabbala, 

P , b ( Gnoihcismtis, p -ti) and others, has been shown by Frankel 

{Zcilschryl, 1846 vol ni, p 113), and Cassel (Ersch uttd Gruber's Encyklop 
auction u, vol xxvii, p 4 i) ( to be both contrary to the form of the word and to 
the description of Metatron. 
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afford a separate chamber of torture for every species of sm 
The pnnce of this region of darkness, who is called Satan in 
the Bible, is denominated by the Kabbalah, Samael ( ^NDP ) 
= angel of poison or of death He is the same evil spirit, 
Satan, the serpent, who seduced Eve 12 He has a wife, called 
the Harlot or the Woman of Whoredom (0*3UT/lt£?N), but 
they are both generally represented as united in the one name 
of the Beast (NVI7 Comp Sohar, n, 255—259, with i, 35 b.) 

The whole universe, however, was incomplete, and did not 
receive its finishing stroke till man was formed, who is 
the acme of the creation, and the microcosm uniting m 
himself the totality of beings “ The Heavekly Adam 
(i e, the ten Sephiroth), who emanated from the highest 
primordial obscurity (t e , the En Soph), created the Earthly 
Adam" {Sohar, n, 70 b.) “Man is both the import and 
the highest degree of creation, for which reason he was 
formed on the sixth day As soon as man was created, 
everything was complete, including the upper and nether 
worlds, for everything is comprised in man He unites in 
himself all forms " {Sohar, m, 48 a ) 13 Man was created 
with faculties and features far transcending those of the 
angels The bodies of the protoplasts were not of that gloss 
matter which constitutes our bodies Adam and Eve, before 
the fall, were wrapped m that luminous ethereal substance in 
which the celestial spirits are clad, and which is neither sub¬ 
ject to want nor to sensual desires They were envied by the 
angels of the highest rank The fall, however, changed it 
all, as we are told m the following passage—“ When Adam 

12 The view that the serpent -which seduced the protoplasts is identical with 
Satan is not peculiar to the Kabbalah Jt is stated in the Talmud in almost 
the Bame words rfw rat tiv tun nmrcD mon -pto mn un vm tv nit 
from TTV y r ttso t the cul spirit, Satan, and the ant/el af death, are the tame It 
is propounded in the Boraitha that he detcends and reduces, he then atcendt and 
accuser, and then comes doxen again and hills Baba Bathra, 16 a 

Hnto^o vth Dn>a Vrana itoi mint i^’rsVinD tai tfn prina q-ih iron p's 18 

'a n"o rp 'i pVi smi 
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dwelled in the garden of Eden, he was dressed in the celestial 
garment, which is a garment of heavenly light But when 
he was expelled from the garden of Eden, and became subject 
to the wants of this world, what is written ? * The Lord God 

made coats of skins unto Adam and to his wife, and clothed 
them’ (Gen 111 , 21), for prior to this they had garments of 
light—light of that light which was used in the garden of 
Eden ’ ( Sohar , n, 229 b ) The garments of skin, therefore, 

mean our present body, which was given to our first parents 
m order to adapt them to the changes which the fall intro¬ 
duced 

But even in the present form, the righteous are above 
the angels, 14 and every man is still the microcosm, and 
every member of his body corresponds to a constituent 
part of the visible universe " What is man ? Is he 
simply skin, flesh, bones, and veins ? No 1 That which 
constitutes the real man is the soul, and those tilings which 
are called the skin, the flesh, the bones, and the veins, all 
these are merely a garment, they are simply the clothes of 
the man, but not the man himself When man departs, he 
puts off these garments wherewith the son of man is clothed 
Yet are all these bones and sinews formed in the secret of the 
highest wisdom, after the heavenly image The skm repre¬ 
sents the firmament, which extends evervwhere, and covers 
everything like a garment—as it is written, * Who stretchest 
out the heavens like a curtain ’ (Ps olv, 2) The 

flesh represents the deteriorated part of the world , the 

bones and the veins represent the heavenly chariot, the inner 
powers, the servants of God But these are the 


t the w ghteong are greater than the angels is already propounded in the 

Talmud (rrmn 'isfera wv OWre trtvn Sanhedrim 03 a ), and it is asserted that 
°° ° ne “ ge l can do two things (mnrto ’no now ttn mPn pH Bmshilh Bubba, 
rea * on three angels had to he sent, one to announce to 
fh.rVi lr i^ other to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah," and the 

aave Lot and Ins family, whilst a man can perform seTeral duties The 

supenontyofman over angels is also asaertedin the New Testament. (1 Cor vi,S) 
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outer garments, for in. the inward part is the deep mystery of 
the heavenly man Everything here below, bb above, is 
mysterious Therefore it is written—‘ God created man m 
his own image, in the image of God created he him ’ (Gen 
1 , 27) , repeating the word God twice, one for the man and 
the other for the woman The mystery of the earthly man is 
after the mystery of the Heavenly Man And just as we see 
in the firmament above, covering all things, different Bigns 
which are formed of the stars and planets, and which contain 
secret things and profound mysteries, studied by those who 
are wise and expert in these signs, so there are in the skin, 
which is the cover of the body of the son of man, and which 
is like the sky that covers all things, signs and features which 
are the stars and planets of the skin, indicating secret things 
and profound mysteries, whereby the wise are attracted, who 
understand to read the mysteries in the human face ” ( Sohar , 
n, 76 a ) He is still the presence of God upon earth (RTDDty 
rmnn), and the very form of the body depicts the Tetra- 
grammaton, the most sacred name Jehovah (mil') Thus the 
head is the form of the 1 , the arms and the shoulders are like 
the n, the breast represents the form of the 1 , whilst the two 
legs with the back represent the form of the second H 
{Sohar, n, 42 a ) 15 • 

The souls of all these epitomes of the universe are pre-exis¬ 
tent in the World of Emanations , 16 and are without exception 

15 The Knrtrmrtlu, who interpreted the precepts of Islamism allegorically, also 
maintained that the human body represents the letters m the name of God 
When standing the hnnian body represents an Eltf, when kneeling a L&m, and 
when proRtnited on the ground a Hi, so that the body is like a book in which 
may be rend the name Allah De Sncy, Introduction & TErposi de In Religion 
des Unices, pp 86, 87 Comp Frank, Hie Knbbala, p 32 

16 I'he pre existence of the hnman souls in the celestial regions was believed 
by the Jews before the Kabbalah came into vogue We find this doctrine in the 
Book of Wisdom (vul, 20), in Josephus, where we are told that the Essenes 
believed ' that sonls were immortal, and that they descended from the pare air, 
crupirXlctcQai wmrtp tipcralc rote ouipaoi, to be chained to bodies' (de Bell 
Jud u, 12) , by Philo, who says ‘ the air vras foil of them, and that those which 
vrtre nearest the earth Kariaotv IcSiQrjcopivai atupaai OvjjroTf, descending to 
be tied to mortal bodies, naksvlpopovot av9ip, return badk to bodies, henng 
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destined to inhabit human bodies, and pursue their course 
upon earth for a certain number of years Hence we are told 
that, “ When the Holy One, blessed be his name, wished to 
create the world, the universe was before him in idea He 
then formed all the souls which are destined for the whole 
human race All were minutely before him m the same form 
which they were to assume m the human body He looked 
at each one of them , and there were some among them which 
would corrupt their way upon the earth ” ( Sohar , 1 , 96 b) 

Like the Sephn oth from which it emanates, every soul 
has ten potencies, which are subdivided into a trinity of 
triads, and are respectively represented by (I) The Spirit, 
(PIDKO), which is the highest degree of being, and which 
both corresponds to and is operated upon by The Crown 
(TTD), representing the highest triad m the Sephiroth, 
called the Intellectual World, (II) The Soul (ITH), 
which is the seat of good and evil, as well as the moral 
qualities, and which both corresponds to and is operated 
upon by Beauty (TnNSJI), representing the second triad 
m the Sephiroth, called the Moral World, and (III) The 
Cruder Spirit (IW3.3), which is immediately connected with 
the body, is the direct cause of its lower functions, instincts, 
and animal life, and which both corresponds to and is operated 
upon by Foundation (HD'), representing the third tnad 
m the Sephiroth, called the Material World 

In its original state each soul is androgynous, and is 
separated into male and female when it descends on earth to 
be borne in a human body We have seen that the souls of 

desirous to live in them ’ (He Gignat p 22 -l, C , Dc Bomniu, p 405, D Comp 
Arnnld on the Book of Wisdom, viii, 20, and WTntby on John ix, 2., where 
these quotations and others nre given), and in (be Talmud where it is declared 
that the hnman souls which are to be bom (mtronnV p ' rffg mow mrrn), have 
their abode m the seventh heaven (Chagtga , 12 b), that they leave gradually 
the storehouse of souls to people this earth (rrrao moron ta totd Tt Jebamoth, 
G2, Almln Sara, 5, Xidda, 13), and that the Holy One, blessed be he, took 
couns el with them when he was about to create the world *pro j’p'TD Vo jnro>33 
DVtn rw trot {B&rcshiih Rabba, section vin) 



the righteous, in the world of spirits, are superior in dignity 
to the heavenly povers and the ministering angels It might, 
therefore, he asked why do these souls leave such an abode 
of bliss, and come mto this vale of tears to dwell m tabernacles 
of clay 9 The only reply to be given is that these happy souls 
have no choice m the matter Indeed we are told that the 
soul, before assuming a human body, addresses God —‘ Lord 
of the Universe 1 I am happy in this world, and do not wish 
to go into another world, where I shall he a bond-maid, and 
he exposed to all lands of pollutions ( Sohar, n, 96 ) 17 And 
can you wonder at this pitiful ejaculation ? Should your 
philanthropic feelings and your convictions that our heavenly 
Father ordains all things forthe good of his children, impel -\ou 
to ask that an explanation of this mystery might graciously 
he vouchsafed to you in order to temper your compassion and 
calm your faith, then take this parable “ A son was bom to 
a King, he sends him to the country, there to be nursed and 
brought up till he is grown up, and instructed in the ceremonies 
and usages of the royal palace When the King hears that 
the education of his son is finished, what does his fatherly love 
impel him to do 9 For his son’s sake he sends for the Queen 
his mother, conducts him into the palace and makes merry 
with him all day Thus the Holy One, blessed be he, has a 
son with the Queen this is the heavenly and sacred soul 
He sends him into the country, that is mto this world, therein 
to grow up and to learn the customs of the court When the 
King hears that this his son has grown up in the countrv, and 
that it is time to bnng him mto the palace, what does his 
love for his son impel him to do ? He sends, for his sake, 

17 The notion about the reluctance of the sonl to enter into this world is also 
not peculiar to the Kabbalah The most ancient tract of the Mishna thus speaks 
of the soul “ Against thy will thou becomest an embryo, and against thy will 
thon nrt born ” (■fn: -mu -pro feo ■m- ttim yna '~s <bctk, it 29), on winch 
Bartenora, in his comnientarr, remarks *• The soul does not wish to quit the 
pure abode of the curtain which encloses the Holy of Holies " 
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for the Queen and conducts him to the palace ” ( Sohar , j, 

245 b) 

As has already been remarked, the human soul, before it 
descends into the world, is androgynous, or in other words, 
consists of two component parts, each of which comprises 
all the elements of our spiritual nature Thus the Sohar 
tells us—“ Each soul and spmt, prior to its entering into this 
world, consists of a male and female united into one being 
When it descends on this earth the two parts separate and 
animate two different bodies At the time of marriage, the 
Holy One, blessed be he, who knows all souls and spirits, 
unites them again as they were before, and they again consti¬ 
tute one body and one soul, fo rmin g as it were the right and 
left of one individual, therefore ‘ There is nothing new undear 
the sun ’ (Eel 1 , 9 ) . This union, however, is 

influenced by the deeds of the man and by the ways in which 
he walks If the man is pure and his conduct is pleasing in 
the sight of God, he is united with that female part of his 
soul which was his component part prior to Ins b rth ” 
{Sohar, i, 91 b ) 18 The soul carneB her knowledge with her 
"to the earth, bo that “ every thing which she learns here below 
she knew already, before she entered into this world." {Ibid, 
in, 61 b) 

Since the form of the body as well as the soul, is made 
after the image of the Heavenly Man, a figure of the forth¬ 
coming body which is to clothe the newly descending soul, is 
Bent down from the celestial regions, to hover over the couch 
of the husband and wife when they copulate, in order that the 
conception may be formed according to this model “At 

nit re wx n htu pc/a-wKirnyarmtn KPpm tot fr^p i-fa rrmoii prmpi’Hta 18 
wra ycnrwi pnnn uns-eni ttdo rfrVi ntn ’in [ pr - nrs j pwis 'n 'ipc nt mcrViD 
~i"3p jc r, i Hyrtn prr [wra] Ntra to nto top rtf nmo m p trip** n*i piaiVi preno 
n kd*d *n toim parmn to vv'tp htoqi htvtotpp-d pb tpito prrotni prm m 

nrm r rt p'. n hi hoti m • cotn nnn to bo p« -p pTO nn npr> rfjnatri kt’d’ winro 
rr^i mrr r> m froprw mroi *31 vi • >nti mn to tn tot ’imw , ttop Dirfr 

3 H 3 rp h pVn -cm • pnm top rra H-armtri 
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connubial intercourse on earth, the Holy One, blessed be 
he, sends a human form which bears the impress of the 
divine stamp This form is present at intercourse, and if 
we were permitted to see it we should perceive over our 
heads an image resembling a human face , and it is in this 
image that we are formed As long as this image is not 
sent by God and does not descend and hover over our 
heads, there can be no conception, for it is written— 
* And God created man in his own image (Gen 1 , 27 ) 
This image receives us when we enter the world, it de- 
velopes itself with us when we grow, and accompanies us 
when we depart this hfe, as it is written—‘ Surely, man walked 
in an image’ (Ps xxxvu, 5) and this image is from heaven 
When the souls ore to leave their heavenly abode, each soul 
separatel) appears before the Holy King, dressed in a subhme 
form, with the features m which it is to appear in this world 
It is from this subhme form that the image proceeds It is 
the third after the soul, and precedes it on the earth, it is 
present at the conception, and there is no conception in the 
world where this image is not present ” ( Sohar, m, 10 i a b) 19 
All human countenances are divisible into the four primor¬ 
dial types of faces, which appeared at the mysterious chariot 
throne in the vision of the prophet Ezekiel, viz , the face of 
man, of the hon, the ox and the eagle Our faces resemble 
these more or less according to the rank which our souls 
occupy m the intellectual or moral dominion “ And phy¬ 
siognomy does not consist m the external lineaments, but in 
the features which are mysteriously drawn in us The features 

Hijrrra ran rrtp rro annS rorrcw mwn trnai rcrow hdVd toVot hi cm 19 
•on nntf) wcrt wi anrrw >taVi wrm mm 'rs Ktrpi unVcn Hp^n namra y*ra Htrcnes 
h o"pa ran mnn woVis mnrai m -ora hcwhd hotot hoVis ran men 'xg 

I'm A ’-ann vh pn reran mm 'n wind rrt w? noVts Him [Hop n't ran h'd] 
Dfer Hiram poi t> hdW p'en it rrtnc'r praw tin Him • iotei Drawn rw d-iVn nrann 
pm piran Hnrtn H’nrtmrrN ote ram crvpnn’ DV33 -[H Ym Vw obs hot dvw 
•nttevro 'vpra NcimD3 rap 1 Dipra ntmp hsVd rasp pnrw wrw wm toim-inno pco 
nrarn treto wn nwrapni mvh nnrrtn hti Dte rarr pro rap’ nnpn hi pm wnnoi 
3 , h rap ip 3 pVn rarm 'imrm miron nVi Hcftn hjth “p rrti mnon wnn 
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in the face change according to the form which is peculiar to 
the inward face of the spirit It is the spirit which produces 
all those physiognomical peculiarities known to the wise, 
and it is only through the spirit that the features have any 
meaning All those spirits and souls which proceed from 
Eden (t e , the highest wisdom) have a peculiar form, which is 
reflected in the face ” ( Sohar , n, 73 b ) The face thus 
lighted up by the peculiar spirit inhabiting the body, is the 
mirror of the soul, and the formation of the head indicates 
the character and temper of the man An arched forehead 
is a sign of a cheerful and profound spirit, as well as of a 
distinguished intellect, a broad hut flat forehead indicates 
oohshness and silliness, whilst a forehead which is flat, 
ompressed on the sides and spiral, betokens narrowness 
o mind and vanity (Comp Sohar, n, 71 i, 75 a ) 

As a necessary condition of free existence and of moral 
emg, the souls are endowed by the Deity, from the very 
egmning, with the power of adhering m close proximity to 
the primordial source of infinite light from which they 
emanated, and of alienating themselves from that source and 
pursuing an independent and opposite course Hence, 
bimon ben Jochai said, “ If the Holy One, blessed be he, 
not pnt within us both the good and the evil desire, 
ch are denominated light and darkness, the created man 
would have neither virtue nor vice For this reason it is 
written ■* Behold, I have set before thee this day life and 
goo and death and evil' (Deut xxx, 15) To this the 
staples replied, Wherefore is all this ? Would it not be 

6 ,, r 1 reward ^ punishment had not existed at all, since 
mthat case man w 0ul d have been incapable of s innin g and 

.i 6V1 ^ ®' e re J oi ned, It was meet and right Jhat he 

Should be created as he was created, because the Law was 

or him, wherein are written punishments for the 
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wicked and rewards for the righteous, and there would not 
have been any reward for the righteous and punishment for 
the wicked but for created man ” (Sohar 1 , 23 a) So 

complete is their independence, that souls, even in their pre¬ 
existent state, can and do choose which way they intend to 
pursue “ All souls which are not guiltless m this world, have 
already alienated themselves in heaven from the Holy One, 
blessed he he , they have thrown themselves into an abyss at 
their very existence, and have anticipated the time when they 
are to descend on earth Thus were the souls 

before they came into this world ’ (Ibid , in, 61 b ) 

IY The Destiny of Man and the Universe 

As the En Soph constituted man the microcosm, and as 
the Deity is reflected in this epitome of the universe more 
than m any component part of the creation, all things visible 
and invisible are designed to aid him m passing through his 
probationary state here below, in gathering that experience 
for which his soul has been sent down, and in returning in a 
pure state to that source of light from which his soul ema¬ 
nated This destipy of man— i e , the reumon with the Deity 
from which he emanated—is the constant desire both of God 
and man, and is an essential principle of the soul, underlying 
its very essence Discarding that blind power from our 
nature, which governs our animal life, which never quits this 
earth, and which therefore plays no part m our spiritual being, 
the soul possesses two kinds of powers and two sorts of feel¬ 
ings It has the faculty for that extraordinary prophetical 
knowledge, which was vouchsafed to Moses in an exceptional 
manner, called the Luminous Mirror (mro xn^psDK = 
speculana), and the ordinary knowledge termed the Non- 
Luminous Mirror (NliTi H 1 ?*! K'lVpSDht), respectively re¬ 
presented m the earthlv Paradise by the Tree of Life and 
the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil, and it possesses 

i 
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the higher feeling of love and the lower feeling of fear 20 Now 
the f ull fruition of that higher knowledge and of that loftier 
feeling of love can only he reaped when the soul returns to 
the Infinite Source of Light, and is wrapped m that luminous 
garment which the protoplasts forfeited through the fall Thus 
we are told, “ Come and see when the soul reaches that 
place which is called the Treasury of Life ("ITT 
she enjoys a bright and luminous muror rWnVpSDN), 

which receives its light from the highest heaven The soul 
could not bear this light but for the luminous mantle which 
she puts on For just as the soul, when sent to this earth, 
puts on an earthly garment to preserve herself here, so she 
receives above a shining garment, in order to he able to look 
without injury into the mirror whose light proceeds from the 
Lord of Light Moses too could not appioach to look into 
that higher light which he saw, without putting on such an 
ethereal garment, as it is written—‘ And Moses went mto the 
midst of the cloud' (Exod xxiv, 18), which is to he trans¬ 
lated by means of the cloud wherewith he wrapped himself as 
if dressed in a garment At that time Moses almost discarded 
the whole of his earthly nature, as it is written,—‘And Moses 
was on the mountain forty days and forty nights ' ( ibid ) , and 
he thus approached that dark cloud where God is enthroned 
In this wise the departed spirits of the righteous dress them¬ 
selves in the upper regions m l umin ous garments, to he 
able to endure that light which streams from the Lord of 
Light ’’ ( Sohar , l, 65 b, 66 a ) 

The two feelings of love and fear are designed to aid the 
bouI in achieving her high destiny, when she shall no more 

20 The two lands of faculties, as well as the two sorts of feelings, are also 
mentioned in the Talmud Thus it is said—“ All the prophets looked into the 
Nok Luminoub Mirror, whilst our teacher, Mo 9 es looked into the Luminous 
Mirror " (inbpccm tanoi mi rrcn ttko rnito Kn'ytcm ifanDi cru’in Vd 
tTVHm Jebamoth, 49 b) And again—‘Also the dinne service which is engendered 
by fear and not by love, has its merit.” (Jerusalem Berachoth, 44, Babylon 
Sola, 22 a.) 
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look through the dark glass, but see face to face in the 
presence of the Luminous Mirror, by permeating all acts of 
obedience and divine -worship And though perfect love, 
which is serving God purely out of love, like that higher 
knowledge, is to he man s destiny in heaven, yet the soul may 
attain some of it on earth, and endeavour to serve God out of 
love and not from fear, as thereby she will have an antepast on 
earth of its union with the Deity, which is to he so rapturous 
and indissoluble m heaven “Yet is the service which arises 
from fear not to be depreciated, for fear leads to love It is 
true that he who obeys God out of love has attained to the 
highest degree, and already belongs to the saints of the world 
to come, but it must not be supposed that to worship God 
out of fear is no worship Such a service has also its merit, 
though in this case the umon of the soul with the Deity is 
shght There is only one degree which is higher than fear 
it is love In love is the mystery of the divine unity It is 
love which unites the higher and lower degrees together, it 
elevates everything to that position where everything must he 
one This is also the mystery of the words, ‘ Hear O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one God ’ ” ( Sohar, 11 , 210 a ) 

Hence it is that these two principles play so important a 
part in the devotions and contemplations of the Kabhahsts 
Love is made to correspond to Mercy, the fourth Sephtra, 
whilst Fear is made to answer to Rigour, the fifth Sephtra, 
and it is asserted that when these two principles are thoroughly 
combined by the righteous in their divine worship and acts of 
obedience, the name Jehovah, which comprises these two 
principles, and which is now rent in twain by the preponder¬ 
ance of sm and disobedience, will be re-umted Then, and 
then only, will all the souls return to the bosom of the Father 
of our spirits, then will the restitution of all things take 
place, and the earth shall be covered with the knowledge of God 
even as the waters cover the sea This is the reason why the 
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Kabbalists utter tbe following pmer prior to the performance 
of any of the commandments “ For the re-umon of the Holy 
One, blessed be his name, and his Shechmah, I do this in 
love and fear, m fear and love, for the union of the name fP 
with HI into a perfect harmony' I pronounce this m the 
name of all Israel 1 ” S1 In order to represent this union to the 
senses the words Fear fTN'T* and Loie rOPIM, are divided, and 
so placed above each other that they may he read either 
across or down, as follows — 




ra 

rm 


When thus fulfilling the commandments the pious not only 
enjoy a prelibation of that sublime light which shines in 
heaven, and which will serve them as a garment when they 
enter into the other world and appear before the Holy One 
(Sohar , u, 299 b), hut become on earth already the habita¬ 
tion of the Sephiroth, and each saint has that Sephira 
incarnate in him which corresponds to the virtue he most 
cultivates, or to the feature most predominant in his character 
Among the patriarchs, therefore, who were the most ex¬ 
alted m piety, we find that Love, the fourth Sephira, was 
incarnate in Abraham , Higour, the fifth Sephira, in Isaac , 
Mildness, the sixth Sephira, in Jacob, Firmness, the 
seventh Sephira, m Moses, Splendour, the eighth Sephira, 
in Aaron, Foundation, the ninth Sephira, in Joseph, and 
Kingdom, the tenth Sephira, was incarnate in David Hence 
all the righteous who constitute the emanations, of the ten 
Sephiroth are divided into three classes corresponding to the 
three principles or Pillars exhibited in the Kabbalistic Tree, 
712 ^ f ^' HE Fillar. of Mercy (“TDn), represented by the 

D’Vi> Hum rr'n rr'* an nvrt town lVn-m Vn-m totto nrrom rr'ip -nrr nrh 51 
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Patriarch Abraham (comp OPTON^ “TDH Micah, vn, 20 ,) 
U The Pillar of Justice (”TT7S>), represented by Isaac 
(comp pHS' ins Gen xxxi, 42), and III The Middle 
Pillar, represented by Jacob (comp nQK Micah vn, 20), 
which is the connecting or uniting principle ( Sokar , i, 146 a, 
148 b ) It is for this reason that the patriarchs are denomi¬ 
nated the Chanot-throne of the Lord 

Following the paths of righteousness, the saints on earth 
enjoy the protection of heaven in an especial manner, by 
virtue of the divine wisdom inherent in them, for they are 
able to decipher the signs which God has put m the firmament 
to shield them from accidents “ In heaven above, that Bur- 
rounds the universe, are signs in which the deepest mystenes 
are concealed These signs are constellations and stars, which 
are studied and deciphered by the wise ’ ( Sohar , n, 78 a ) 

Hence the admonition—“ He who has to start on a journey 
very early, should rise at daybreak, look carefully towards the 
east, and he will perceive certain signs resembling letters which 
pierce through the sky and appear above the horizon These 
shining forms are those of the letters wherewith God created 
heaven and earth Now, if man knows the secret meaning 
of the sacred name, consisting of forty-two letters, and medi¬ 
tates on it with becoming devotion and enthusiasm, he will 
perceive six Jods (]'"T)') m the pure sky, three to the right 
and three to the left, as w ell as three Vais 0'"P), which hover 
about m the heavenly arch These are the letters of the 
pnestly benediction (D^HD TD13) In the bright 

morning he will perceive a pillar towards the west, hanging 
perpendicularly over the earthly paradise, and another pillar 
hanging over the centre of paradise This luminous pillar 
has the three colours of a purple web three birds stand on 
it, singing in the following manner The first sings, ‘Halle¬ 
lujah 1 Praise, O ye servants of the Lord, praise the name of 
the Lord ’ (Ps cxni, 1), the second, ‘ Blessed be the name 
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of the Lord from this time forth and for evermore ’ {thd. v 2), 
and the third, * From the rising of the Bun unto* the going 
down of the same, the Lord’s name is to be praised ’ (ibid 
v 3) This is the time when the pious traveller is to offer 
up his morning prayer, in order that he may secure heaven’s 
blessings and the sublime and divme mercy as his sure guide ” 
( Sohar , n, 130 b ) 

Now since it is an absolute condition of the soul to return 
to the Infinite Source from which it emanated, after developmg 
all those perfections, the germs of which are eternally implanted 
in it, and since some souls do not at once develops these 
fruits of righteousness, which precludes their immediate re¬ 
union with their Primordial Source, another term of life is 
vouchsafed to them, so that they may be able to cultivate 
those virtues which they stifled in their former bodily life, 
and without which it is impossible for them to return to their 
heavenly home Hence, if the soul, in its first assuming a 
human body and sojourn on earth, fails to acquire that ex¬ 
perience for which it descends from heaven, and becomes 
contaminated by that which is polluting, it must re-mhabit a 
body agam and agam tall it is able to ascend m a purified 
state through repeated trials Thus we are told that 23 “ All 
souls are subject to transmigration VW), and men 

do not know the ways of the Holy One, blessed be he , they 
do not know that they are brought before the tribunal, both 
before they enter into this world and after they quit it, they 
are ignorant of the many transmigrations and secret probations 
which they have to undergo, and of the number of souls and 
spirits which enter into this world, and do not return to the 
palace of the Heavenly King Men do not know how the 

H V a US’? “pm mn -pa HB-npi 'imiN wo: na pyr mVi sbutoa pbsv pnow: to 22 
qvn soto ’snb pn n sb iy wna pbss pnoro -pm pro ton nqv ton mn ':a wrw •pm 
win "pn wcnp pray po'no pmy non pbiaba rnaa • sobs ’wrro 'pc:i nrab hvd p^sv 
• >cibcn wnnttb pbsy wto wsaby wnna pbrw pwtocny prm noa: p»bT 3 -iy pnow rraa rora 
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souls revolve like a stone winch is thrown from a sling, 
as it is written—‘ And the souls of thine enemies them shall he 
sling out, as out of the middle of a sling ’ (1 Sam , xxv, 29 ) 
But the time is at hand when these mystenes will be disclosed ” 
( Sohar, ii, 99 b ) 

The tiansmigration of the soul into another body, however, 
is restricted to three times, and if two souls in their third 
residence in human bodies are still too weak to resist all 
earthly trammels and to acquire the necessary experience, they 
are both united and sent into one body, so that they may be 
able conjointly to learn that winch they were too feeble to do 
separately It sometimes, however, happens that it is the 
singleness and isolation of the soul which is the source of 
her weakness, and she requires help to pass through her 
probation In that case she chooses for a companion a soul 
which has more strength and better fortune The stronger 
of the two then becomes as it were the mother, she carries 
the sicklv one in her bosom, and nurses her from her own 
substance, just as a woman nurses her child Such an asso¬ 
ciation is therefore called pregnancy (TD^), because the 
stronger soul gives as it were life and substance to the weaker 
compamon 23 

yn prrjroa hVi y s') r©i un yoro jtfto Ttm yimo to 1 *! m ycnnw ytfo rrom 
nueti rVpi rp yn rosy you rxi -ton ran ntn ariDDipa hmhs jtid©, itotonn 

'3 n2 rp 'a ptor mt to nti -thw nx 

23 According to Josephus, the doctrine of the transmigration of souls into 
other bodies (fitrffiifn>xunnc), was also held by the Pharisees (comp Autlq xvui, 
1, 1 de Bell Jud ii, 8, 14) restricting, however, the metempsychosis to the 
righteous And though the Midraslnm and the Talmud are silent abo it it, yet 
from Saadia’e vitnpenmons ngninst it (cmT cxy© ’no D’OJM T1H20© TO1H toH 
npnrtn inw crmv> rrucm mow Emimnth ve Deoth, n, 7 , vm, d) there is 
no doubt that this doctrine was held among some Jews in the ninth century of 
the present era At all events it is perfectly certain that the Karaite Jews firmlT 
believed m it ever since the seventh century (Comp Frankel, Monalschnfl, 
x, 177, Ac ) St Jerome assures os that it wrs also propounded among the early 
Clinstians as an esoteric and traditional doctrine which was entrusted to the 
select few, (abseonditc quasi in fuveis viprranim rman et quasi haerediturio malo 
serpcre in paucis Comp epist. ad Demednadem), and Ongen was convinced 
that it was only by means of this doctrine that certain Scriptural narratives, such 
as the struggle of Jacob with Esau before their birth, the reference about 
Jeremiah when still in his mothers womb, and many others, can possibly he 
explained (irtpl ipxSvi, 1, cap vu, Adver Gelsum, i, S 
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As the "world, like all other living hemgs, is a farther ex¬ 
pansion of the Deity’s own substance, it too must ultimately 
share that blessedness which it enjoyed in its first evolution 
This is indicated in the letter 2 with which the history of 
the creation begins (t e JVUWY'Jl), and which is also the first 
letter in the word blessing (n3"Y'3) 24 Even the archangel of 
wickedness, or the venomous beast (iWO or Samael 

as he is called, will be restored to his angelic nature 
and name, masmuch as he too, like all other bemgs, proceeded 
from the same infinite source of all things The first part 
of his name (DD), which signifies venom, will then be dropped, 
and he will retain the second part (^N), which is the common 
name of all the angels This, however, will only take place 
at the advent of Messiah But his coming is retarded by the 
very few new souls which enter into the world, as many of 
the old souls which have already inhabited bodies have to re¬ 
enter those bodies which are now bom, in consequence of 
having polluted themselves m their previous bodily existence, 
and the soul of the Messiah, which, like other souls, has its 
pre-existence m the world of the Sephiroth, cannot be bom 
till all human souls have passed through then period of pro¬ 
bation on this earth, because it is to be the last bom one at 
the end of days Then the great Jubilee >ear will commence, 
when the whole pieroma of souls (JTIDlMn “IjfJN), cleaned and 
punfied shall return into the bosom of the Infinite Source, 
and they shall be in “ the Palace which is situate m the secret 
and most elevated part of heaven, and which is called the 
Palace of Love (rQHN ^3TJ) There the profoundest mys¬ 
teries are, there dwells the Heavenly King, blessed be he, 
with the holy souls, and is united with them by a loving kiss 

24 Th* notion that the creation 13 a blessing, anil that this is indicated in the 
first letter, is already propounded in the Midrash, as may he seen from the 
following remark. The reason why the Law begins with Beth, the second letter 
of the Alphabet, and not with Aleph, the first letter, is that the former is the first 
gtt - r m t h e wo rd blessing, while the latter is the first letter in the word accursed, 
trww jrai Hrra nV'm hYi -mi pert tnrro nno rrn rrob (Midrash Rabba, sec 1 ) 



( Sohar , u, 97 a) “ This kiss is the union of the soul with 
the substance from which it emanated” (Ibid , i, 168 a) 
Then hell shall disappear, there shall he no more punishment, 
nor temptation, nor sin life will he an everlasting feast, a 
Sabbath without end Then all souls will he united with the 
Highest Soul, and supplement each other m the Holy of 
Holies of the Seven Halls (jrfoTt yyv) Everything will 
then return to unity and perfection—everything will be united 
into one idea, which shall be over, and fill the whole universe 
The basis of this idea, however (t e , the light which is con¬ 
cealed in it), will never be fathomed or comprehended, only 
the idea itself which emanates from it shall be comprehended 
In that state the creature will not he distinguished from the 
Creator, the same idea will illuminate both Then the soul 
will rule the universe like God, and what she shall command 
he will execute (Sohar, 1 , 45 a and b ) 

Y The Kabbalishc view of the Old Testament, and xts 
relation to Christianity 

We have already seen that the Kabbalah claims a pre- 
Adamite existence, and asserts that its mysteries are covertly 
conveyed m the first four books of the Pentateuch Those 
of us who read the Books of Moses, and cannot discover in 
them any of the above-mentioned doctrines, will naturally ask 
for the principles of exegesis whereby these secrets are de¬ 
duced from or rather introduced into the text These prin¬ 
ciples are laid down m the following declaration —“ If the 
Law simply consisted of ordinary expressions and narratives, 
e gr , the words of Esau, Hagar, Laban, the ass of Balaam, 
or of Balaam himself, why should it be called the Law of 
truth, the perfect Law, the true witness of God ? Each 
word contains a sublime source, each narrative points not 
only to the single instance in question, but also to generals ” 
(Sohar, in, 149 b ) “ Woe be to the son of man who 

says that the Tor a (Pentateuch) contains common sayings 
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and ordinary narratives 85 For, if this were the case, we 
might in the present day compose a code of doctrines from 
profane writings which should excite greater respect If the 
Law contains ordinary matter, then there are nobler sentiments 
in profane codes Let us go and make a selection from them, 
and we shall he able to compile a far superior code 26 But 

25 This new that the mere literal narrative is unworthy of inspiration, and 
that it mnst contain a spintual meaning concealed under the garment of the 
letter, is not pecnliar to the Kabbalah Both the Synagogue and the Church have 
maintained the sine from time immemorial Tims the Talmud already 
describes the impious Monasseh, King of Israel, as makmg himself merry over 
the narratives of the Pentateuch and ironically asking (inv rrrra TTpin ]1 rtfflio 
nrvn worn won pib mm nVh urob mm's ib rrn «b oi -non 'em bw nvwna vrvm 
mtn D'NTn hhot o’en Titp pirn -|bn •jn’bub wabn), whether Moses could not 
find anything better to relate than that “ Loton’s sister was Timna ” (Gen xxxvi, 
22) , “ Pimna was the concnbine of Ehplmz ” (i bul, v 12), that “ Reuben went 
in the davs of the wheat harvest, and found mandrakes m the field ” (ibid , xxx, 
14), &c, &c And it is replied that these narratives contain another sense 
besides the literal one (Sanhedrim, 00 b ) Hence the rule (rvnNb WHlZJ TO b3 
D’PPb pro), wliat happened to the fathers is typical of the children 

20 Ongen’s words are almost literally the same—“Si adsidenmus litterae et 
secundum hoc vel quod Judneis, vel quod vulgo videtur, nccipmmus quae in lege 
senpta sunt, erubesco dicere et confiten quia tales lpgesdedent Dens videbuntur 
enim mogis elegantes et rationabiles honmium leges, \erbi gratia vel Boinanornm 
vel Athemensium, vel Lacedaemoniorum Homil vn, t» Levtt Again, the 
same erudite father says, “ What person in his senses will imagine that the 
first, second, and thud day, m connection with which morning and evemug are 
mentioned, were without sun, moon and stars, nay thnt there was no sky on the 
first day ? Who is there so foolish and without common sense ns to believe that 
God planted trees in the garden eastward of Eden like a husbandman, and 
planted therein the tree of life, perceptible to tbe eyes and senses, which gave 
life to the eater thereof, and another tree which gave to the eater thereof a 
knowledge of good and evil? I believe that everybody must regard these as 
figures, under which a recondite seuse is concealed." Lib iv, cap li, rrepl 
Apxibv Huet, Onyemana, p 107 Comp Davidson, Sacred Hermeneutics, 
Edinburgh, 184J, p 00, &c It must, however, not be supposed that this sort 
of interpretation, which defies all rules of sound exegesis and common sense, is 
confined to the anoieut Jewish Rabbins or the Christian fathers Tbe Com¬ 
mentary on Genesis and Exodus by Chr Wordsworth, D D , Canon of Westminster, 
may fairly compete in this respect with any production of bygone days Will n 
be beheied that Dr Wordsworth actually sees it “ suyyested by the Holy Spirit 
Himself," that Noah drunk, exposing his nakedness, and mocked by bis own 
child, Ham, is typical of Chnst who drank the cup of God’s wrath, stripped 
Himself of His heavenly glory, and was mocked by his own children the Jews ? 
But we must give the Canon's own words “ Noah drank the wine of his 
vineyard, Cbnst drank the cup of God s wrath, which was the fruit of the sin 
of the cultivators of the vineyard, winch he had planted in the world. Noah was 
made naked to his shame, Chnst consented for onr sake to stnp Himself of 
His heavenly glorv, and took on him the form of a servant. (Phil ii, 7 ) He 
laid aside his garments, and washed his disciples' feet. (John, xin, 4 ) He hid 
not his face from shame and spitting (Isa. 1, 0 ) When he was on the Cross, 
they that passed by reviled Him. (Matt, xxvii, 39 ) He was mocked by His 
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every word of the Law has a sublime sense and a heavenly 
mystery Now the spiritual angels had to put on 

an earthly garment when they descended to tins earth , and if 
they had not put on such a garment, they could neither have 
remained nor be understood on the earth And just as it was 
with the angels so it is with the Law When it descended on 
earth, the Law had to put on an earthly garment to be under¬ 
stood by us, and the narratives are its garment There are 
some who think that this garment is the real Law, and not the 
spint which it clothed, but these have no portion in the 
world to come, and it is for this reason that David prayed, 

* Open thou mine eyes that I mav behold the wondrous tilings 
out of the Law ’ (Ps cvix, IS ) What is under the garment 
of the Law ? There is the garment which every one can see , 
and there are foohsh people who, when they see a well-dressed 
man, think of nothing more worthy than this beautiful gar¬ 
ment, and take it for the body, whilst the worth of the body 
itself consists in the soul The Law too has a body this 
is the commandments, which are called the body of the Law 
This body is clothed in garments, which are the ordinary 
narratives The fools of this world look at nothing else but 
this garment, which consists of the narratives m the Law, they 
do not know am more, and do not understand what is beneath 
this garment But those who have more understanding do 
not look at the garment but at the body beneath it (t e , the 
moral) , whilst the wisest, the servants of the Heavenly King, 
those who dwell at Mount Sinai, look at nothing else but the 
soul (? e , the secret doctrine), wluch is the root of all the 
real Law, and these are destined in the world to come to be¬ 
hold the Soul of this Soul (i e , the Deity), which breathes in 
the Law ’’ (So/tar, m, 1 *52 a ) 

own children, the Jews He deigned to be exposed to insult for onr sakes, in 
shame and nakedness on the Cross (Heb xn, 2) in order that we might receive 
eternal glory from His shame, and be clothed through His weakness with 
garments of heavenly beauty'’ {Commentary on Oenesu and Exodut, London, 
1884, p 52) 
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The opinion that the mysteries of the Kabhalah are to he 
found in the garment of the Pentateuch is still more syste¬ 
matically propounded in the following parable “Like a 
beautiful woman, concealed m the interior of her palace, who 
when her friend and beloved passes by, opens for a moment a 
secret window and is seen by him alone, and then withdraws 
herself immediately and disappears for a long time, so the 
doctrine only shows herself to the - chosen (t e , to him who is 
devoted to her with body and soul), and even to him not 
always in the same manner At first she simply beckons at the 
passer-by with her hand, and it generally depends upon his 
understanding this gentle hint This is the interpretation 
known by the name TQ”1 Afterwards she approaches him a 
little closer, lisps him a few words, but her form is still covered 
with a thick veil, which his looks cannot penetrate This is 
the so called liflTT She then converses with him with her 
face covered by a thin veil, this is the enigmatic language of 
the rmn After having thus become accustomed to her 
society, she at last shews herself face to face and entrusts him 
with the innermost secrets of her heart This is the secret of 
the Law, T)D He who is thus far initiated in the mysteries 
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of the Tora -will understand that all those profound secrets 
are based upon the simply literal sense, and are in harmony 
with it, and from this literal sense not a single iota is to he 
taken and nothing to he added to it ’’ ( Sohar 11 , 99 ) 

This fourfold sense is gradually disclosed to the initiated in 
the mysteries of the Kabbalah by the application of definite 
hermeneutical rules, which chiefly affeot the letters composing 
the words The most prominent of these canons are— 

1 Every letter of a word is reduced to its numerical value, 

and the word is explained by another of the same quantity 
Thus from the words “ Lo > three men stood by him" 
(Gen xviu, 2), it is deduced that these three angels were 
Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, because nty'w POm and lo < 
three men, and bwm bxyD •bx these are Michael, 

Gabriel, and Raphael, are of the same numerical value, as 
will he seen from the following reduction to their numerical 
value of both these phrases 

n v b v n 2 n 1 

6 + 800 + 300 + 6 + 50 + 6 + 0 = 701 

b n D * d 1 b a 

+ 30 + 1 + 20 + 10 + 40 + 0 + 30 + 1 

b N ' 1 2 

+ 30 + 1 + 10 + 200 + 2 + 3 

b a s 1 1 

80 + 1 + 80 + 200 + 0 = 701 

This rule is called which is a metathesis 

of the Greek word ypayya, ypayytia, or ypayyarda, m the 
sense of numbers as represented by letters 

2 Every letter of a word is taken as an initial or abbrevia¬ 

tion of a word Thus every letter of the word n'ttWQ, the 
first word m Genesis, is made the initial of a word, and we 
obtain miD Vintm mnVN rmirO m the beginning 

God saw that Israel would accept the Law This rule is 
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denominated ppnDU = notancun, from not anus, a short¬ 
hand writer, one who among the Romans belonged to that 
class of writers who abbreviated and used single letters to 
signify whole words 

8 The initial and final letters of several words are re¬ 
spectively formed into separate words Thus from the 
beginnings aud ends of the words rTO'D®rijVb nr' Dio to 
shall go up for us to heaven * (Dent xxx, 12) are obtained 
rft'D circumcision and mi"P Jehovah, and inferred that 
ordained circumcision as the way to heaven 

4 Two words occurring m the same verse are joined to¬ 
gether and made into one Thus '» who and rbX these 
are made into God by transposing the i and D Vide 

supra , p 9 4 28 

5 The words of those verses which are regarded as con¬ 
taining a peculiar recondite meaning are ranged m squares 
in such a manner as to be read either vertically or boustro 
phedonally, beginning at the right or left hand Again the 
words of several verses are placed over each other, and the 
letters which stand under each other are formed into new 
words This is especially seen in the treatment of three 
verses m Exod xxv, (viz, 19-21), which are believed to 


28 The above mentioned exegetical rations, however, arenot peculiar to the Kab¬ 
balah They have been in vogue among the Jews from time imroemo ^ 

tbe difficult paseage in Isa xxi, 8 , tin n*'P v ' winch is rendered in _ TT ,i*i n ed 
Version, and he cried A hon ' or 1 as a lion,' as the margin has U, is explain^ 
hy the ancient Jewish tradition as a prophecy respecting Ha a > ’ 

Isaiah foresaw, would in coming days use tbe very words here predic , , 

Isa xxi, 8,0, with Hab n.I). and tins interpretation is obtained Dy ruie i, 
inasmuch as tin lion and pipsn Habakkuh are numerically tbe same, viz 
n’iH uidp ipan 

6 + 10 + 200 + 1 = 216 and 100 -f 0 + 100 + 2 + « — ^10 
(See the Commentaries of Bnslii, Ibn Ezra, and Kimcbi on Isa. xxi, 8 ) E 8 
in the fact that Jacob made Joseph ‘ o coat of many colours (Gen xxzvii, !’ 
the Authorised Version has it, or'pieces,’ as it is in the margin, the Ml ra - 
the ancient Jewish exposition, sees tbe sufferings of Joseph indicated, nas 
as DTO according to rule u, is composed of the initials of trwiE Polip or, w 
imprisoned Joseph, D rirno merchants E'StTO©’ Ishmaehtes and C'TTO Afi ms* < 
who bought him and sold him again a slave (Gen xxxru, 25-28, xxxi*, > 
comp Basbi on Gen xxxvn, 3 ) For more extensive information on this su J » 
we must refer to Ginshurg’s Historical and Critical Commentary on Eccletla > 
Longman, 1881, p 30, 85 c 
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contain the three Pillars of the Sephiroth, and the Divine 
Name of seventy-two words The following tables will illus¬ 
trate this principle of interpretation Tbe first of these three 
verses “jVl tonty' TOfTO 'Sib “J^nn D\~6Nn 

DnnnKD iDjm d.tjsd pyrr -noy yo'i DminKD, and 

the angel of God, which went before the camp of Israel, 
removed and went behind them , and the pillar of the cloud 
went from before their face , and stood behind them (Exod 
xiv, 19), is read boustrophedonally, as follows — 
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The second of these three verses I’m nMn p3 K3’l 

nt nip Kbi rtWrr /in ini *]^nm pyn mi ‘pn'W' mno 

nW>n bD nr, and it came between the camp of the Egyptians 
and the camp of Israel, and it was a cloud and darkness 
to them, but gave light by night to these, so that the one 
came not near the other all the night (Exod xiv, 20), is 
in the first place divided, and read from right to left, beginning 
at the top, as exhibited m the following diagram 




m 



It is then divided m the follovnng manner, and read from left 
to right, beginning at the bottom 


nr 
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Whilst the third of these three verses by IT JIM HCD D’l 

dm m own nVbn bj my onp rmn dm m mrr ibn dm 

D'DH VpD'l HDDnb, and Moses stretched out his hand over 
the a ea , and the Lord caused the sea to go hack by a strong 
east irind all that night, and made the sea dry land , and 
the icafcrs icere dnided (E\od xiv 21), is divided ns follows, 
and read from the right, beginning at the bottom 


it 



■ 

B 

n 

B 

m 

fl 

a 

% 


B 

a 

B 

n 

V 

D 

B 

n 

n 

H 

D 

a* 

m 

fl 

n 


\ 

V 

n 

1? 

B 

n 

B 

Bj 

D 

% 

7 

fl 

n 

i 

fl 

a 

I^Ba^fli 

fl 

n 

n 

H 

n 

i 

n 

fl 

H 

V 

i 


fl 

D 

■ 

n 

fl 

B 

i 

fl 

’ 

n 

H 


a* 



fl 

, I 


The three verses which have thus vicldfd the litre*' 1’illnr* of 
the Srphiroth, are then joined tngdhcr m group* of three 
b tier* in the order in winch the\ are read in diagrams ti, Mi, 
and iv, nnd ihev then virld the f-rventt two divine nerne* 
which the Knbbnlnh ntsign 11 to the Putt,'’ 3 e* hdl >«!> — 

2 1 11a ltmt* rf OtW J * *jr ) tr ‘ lr t 1 f [-n ti if f' *■ f * f * 

S ‘ II J I I ll r *»| 11,1 I,m« 7' r »* * t* t- »*<*■ 1 ’ t 

ts'ftv ntrrmtli «<r p lid tt r -‘ I I* r C* r i) r\ r \ * r V" 

It J" 1 ! Xr» 1J 711 \ut i u rM t< I* Ml ! ? |4n 'l 1 I 1 *»' » * 4 " 1 

t'O'^tKfra $i**f i r . 1 n , * , *t t t , - ‘ i At 

rota e\ ttnt«a-t i> 

J, 
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6 The letters of words are changed by way of anagram 
and new words are obtained This canon is called miD/1 or 
JTWyiN srfm, permutation, and the commutation is effected 
according to fixed rules Thus the alphabet is bent exactly 
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m the middle, and one half is put over the other, and by 
changing alternately the first letter or the first two letters at 
the beginning of the second line, twenty two commutations 
are produced ex gr — 


11 

10 

0 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 


a 

n 

? 


n 

1 

0 

2 

D 


D 

V 

3 

'J 

P 

“1 

w 

n 

b 

D 


10 

n 

! 


n 

1 

0 

D 

: 

D 

V 

3 

2 

P 

i 

lit 

71 



These anagramic alphabets obtain tbeir respective names from 
the first two specimen pairs of letter which indicate the inter¬ 
change Thus, for instance, the fiist is called Albath 
from the first words, the second Abyaih .TO"UN, and so on 
The following table exhibits the established rules of the 
alphabetical permutations 


CD 

3’ 

DO 

rn 

ct 

21 

pn 

■n 

03 

TO 

toi 

1 

Albath 

to 

J 

D’ 

PO 

cn 

31 

to 

in 

err 

n3 

3H 

2 

Abqath 

03 

ib 

CO 

r 

CO 

sn 

to 

ii 

on 

m 

3« 

8 

Aodath 

:o 

to 

P3 

c 

30 

pn 

it 

Cl 

nn 

n 

TH 

4 

Adbao 

31 

CO 

rt 

C3 

3T 

PS 

in 

Cl 

m 

u 

rw 

5 

Aebad 

o: 

ro 

to 

23 

r 

10 

cn 

m 

i; 

ni 

1M 

6 

Avba. 

ci 

« 

CO 

to 

F3 

V 

CO 

nn 

ni 

ii 

1H 

7 

Azi ur 

pc 

c: 

30 

P 1 ! 

13 

V 

no 

no 

13 

u 

na 

8 

Achbaz 

pn 

CO 

23 

PO 

to 

03 

n* 

VT 

13 

ni 

CM 

9 

Atbach. 

CP 

30 

PI 

IO 

vi 

TO 

in 

n 

n: 

m 

V 

10 

Axbat 

Cl 

3P 

P 

1. 

CO 

to 

rt 

m 

e: 

’3 

3H 

11 

Achbi 

2C 


■>0 

03 

no 

n 

no 

oi 

'3 

33 

V 

12 

Albacb 

31 

pc 

IP 

CO 

n 

m 

on 

n 

33 

to 

OK 

13 

Ahbal. 

C2 

13 

OP 

no 

m 

m 

*n 

31 

to 

03 

3K 

14 

A ibam 

pn 

12 

CD 

np 

Cl 

n 

31 

to 

q: 

33 

CK 

15 

Abbau 

•v 

02 

ns 

on 

'i 

31 

tor 

m 

33 

D3 

PK 

16 

Aabas 

13 

op 

no 

to 

31 

to 

on 

31 

03 

P3 

CK 

17 

Afba 

Cl 

np 

TO 

3n 

to 

Ot 

3 0 

Cl 

PJ 

Cl 

SW 

18 

A ZB AT 

VP 

TO 

30 

Vt 

07 

31 

cn 

m 

C3 

23 

PH 

19 

Asbaz 

*TO 

3’ 

Vo 

an 

.1 

Cl 

Pn 

cn 

23 

P3 

IK 

20 

Absak. 

TO 

V 

OO 

.n 

01 

PI 

cn 

31 

P3 

13 

OH 

21 

Asbbab. 

to 

O’ 

TO 

cn 

PI 

Cl 

on 

to 

13 

03 

JIM 

22 

Atbbash 





To tUis list 

, ii to be added — 





no 

~9 

2D 

ro 

V2 

to 


m 

in 

13 

3H 

23 

Aboab 

TO 

o> 

io 

P 


Cl 

pn 

cn 

35 

03 

bx 

24. Albam 
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Besides these oanons the Kabbalah also sees a recondite sense 
m the form of the letters, as well as m the ornaments which 
adorn them 

As to the relation of the Kabbalah to Christianity, it is 
maintained that this theosophy propounds the doctrine of the 
trinity and the sufferings of Messiah. How far this is true 
may be ascertained from the following passages 30 " Wo have 
already remarked in several places that the daily liturgical de¬ 
claration about the divine unity is that which is indicated m the 
Bible (Deut vi, 43), where Jchoiah occurs first, then Elohenu, 
and then again Jehovah, which three together constitute a 
unity, and for this reason he [t e , Jehovah] is in the said 
place called one ("TTIN) But there are three names, and 
how can they be one ? And although we read one (1HK), 
are they really one ? Now this is revealed by the vision of 
the Holy Ghost, and when the eyes are closed wo get to know 
that the three are only one This is also the mjstery of the 
voice The voice is only one, and yet it consists of three 
elements, fire [» e , warmth], air [te, breath], and water 
[* e , humidity], yet are all these one m the mystery of the 
voice, and can only be one Thus also Jehovah, Elohenu, 
and Jehovah constitute one—three forms winch are one 
And this is indicated by the voice which man raises [t e,, at 
prayer], thereby to comprehend spiritually the most perfect 
unity of the En Soph for the finite, since all the three 
[t e, Jehovah, Elohenu, Jehovah] are read with the same 
loud voice, which comprises m itself a tnnity And this is 
the daily confession of the divine unity which, as a mystery, is 
revealed by the Holy Ghost This unity has been explained 

’ron rtD33 ]tcn wt hi mw • wren tthtoYi n;ni NTinr inn novtoi H-nrr SO 
wrt * Trm *-\pN i"sr -m vfo ntt t"tt irrf?N rmtnp V'vr trrpi N-nrr \tn not toi min' 
Ntnp rrm wnro n^n m pw -pr mu pnpi 33 Vv tint m proo rftn 

Vip tfonvm /Vipi wn itph nti • irtN pH Rn'jrn mo? novo nm nrm p:w vtoh 
M 3 ' 1 * " In ^ P N ' tt ^ n ^P" 1 nvo ttt irfoi n*dt httht non <pro nrftn ww m ittn 

rmTflrn htuti m -a Tin Vp irra nti • in pjw pin urtn »m p’H u v “A>» 
wm • m pw »nVn ’;m tis Hpi Vip 'jrn Ntai • hoo is wo pra ntai >rnrra -rnwi 
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indifferent wajs, yet he who understands it m this way is 
right, and he who understands it m another way is also right 
The idea of unity, however formed by us here below, from 
the mystery of the audible voice which is one, explains the 
thing ” ( So/iar , 11 , 43 b) 

On another occasion we are informed that R Eleazar, whilst 
sitting with his father R Simeon, was anxious to know how 
the two names, Jehovah and Elohim, can be interchanged, 
seeing that the one denotes mercy and the other judgment 
Before giving the discussion between the father and the son, 
it is necessary to remark that whenever the two divine names, 
Adonai (OV7N) and Jehovah (ITIiT), immediately follow 
each other, Jehovah is pointed and read (nirp) Elohim 
The reason of this, as it is generally supposed, is to avoid the 
repetition of Adonai, Adonai, since the Tetragrammaton ib 
otherwise always pointed and read (rrtTP) The Kabbalah, 
however, as we shall see, discovers in it a recondite meaning 31 
" R Eleazar, when sitting before his father R Simeon, said 
to him, we have been taught that whenever Elohim (D'H^N) 
occurs, it denotesyw/ice Now how can Elohim sometimes be 
put for Jehovah , as is the case in those passages wherein 
Adonai COVIN) and Jehovah (mrP) stand together (Comp 
Gen xv, 8 , Ezek n, 4, Ac ;, seeing that the latter denotes 
mercy in all the passages m which it occurs 9 To which he 
replied, Thus it is said in the Scripture, ‘ Know therefore 
this day and consider it in thine heart, that Jehovah is 
Elohim' (Deut iv, 19), and again it is written * Jehovah is 
Elohim ’ ( Ibid, ver 85 ) Whereupon he [te, the son] said, 

I know this forsooth, that justice is sometimes tempered with 

TaripnanvoprrtoiTWM H-rimprurroS'i • Htnp run kto 'tovn kdt fen H-nrmrr» 
/in vrtn 'rxpi ura nnnt> nsnD pH Hp htitp ’wn tan ,-ror *xrr visn jhoi T3» ’hti 

'a 3"3 rp 'n pVr vm tfrcn ura mn hi 
H'rn'v 'HviHriviH , a3cm I »ip , :nHU7r 1 ) ’■raHnjH w^rropiwmnTnrtH >n 31 
V 33 ran wn pwn wnnvfiw npnvon »"rrr ™ pn dvtVh npm inn rvn n'm'Hi 
/Dvron mn ’'"s -in'; "w m3®m nvn nm stot /mp3 3’ro wnirirt non inn 
mnwmoAii'omn'iim’imnTnwiiiiri’inrtoirt'tiM • dv^htt im »*» stoi 
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mercy and mercy with justice Quoth he [te , the father], 
Come and see that it is so, Jehovah indeed does signify mercy 
■whenever it occurs, but -when through sin mercy is changed 
Into justice, then it is written Jehovah (iTIITi), but read 
Elohim (Dt6n) Now come and see the mystery of the 
word [t e , Jehovah] There are three degrees, and each 
degree exists by itself [j e , in the Deity], although the three 
together constitute one, they are closely united into one and 
are inseparable from each other " ( Sohar , ni, 66 a ) 

We shall only give one more passage bearing on the subject 
of the Trinity 32 “ He who reads the word (inN) One [i e , 

in the declaration of the divine unity JtDlit] must pronounce 
the Alejph (N) quickly, shorten its sound a little, and not 
pause at all by this letter, and he who obeys this, his life will 
be lengthened Whereupon they [i e , the disciples] said to him 
[* e , to R Ilai], he [* e , R Simeon] has said. There are two, 
and one is connected with them, and they are three , but m 
being three they are one He said to them, those two names, 
Jehovah Jehovah, are in the declaration ‘Hear O Israel’ 
(Deut vi, 4), and Elohenu (W17N), between them, is united 
with them as the third, and this is the conclusion which is 
sealed with the impression of Truth (HDK) But when these 
three are combined into a unity, they are one in a single 
unity " (Sohar, in, 262 a ) Indeed one Codex of the Sohar 
had the following remark on the words “ Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord of hosts” (Isa iv, 3), Wnp p nt ttfnp SN HT WTp 
tyipH nn ru, the first holy refers to the Holy Father, 
the second to the Holy Son , and the third to the Holy 


wwft T im aron 'acman unreal nam inn tan Vit an to to an rrb maa aan rra wn 
TOurn arm am tan pra pm 'a ntaan an to an taa /croba rrb pnpi mrr ama pa 
'a rvp p 'a pVn arm ! an ra an 'tncno abi ma nwantn to aban 'asai 


J 


proi 'bba ma wrn aan ata -ibn nanp anspbi n^ba orertTOSM nrra noan ra*a J2 
anbnmTO an,npraivTa^nncaa-n-np - 'apnnoa , inrrtrwa nn panan'an Tarn 
rroT ’ rrirr P nn mm prow pn Pa pb nna • to pam 
a a tapp a pro nmj i aro arma in p/a anna ponrro to * rroa apacanan aomn 
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Ghost 33 This passage, however, is omitted from the present 
recensions of tlie Sohar Some Jewish writers have felt 
these passages to be so favourable to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, that they insist upon their being interpolations into 
the Sohar, whilst others have tried to explain them as refer¬ 
ring to the Sephiroth 34 

As to the atonement of the Messiah for the sms of the 
people, this is not only propounded m the Sohar, but is given 
as the explanation of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 33 
" When the righteous aie visited with sufferings and afflictions 
to atone for the sins of the world, it is that they might atone 
for all the sms of this generation How is this proved ’ 
By nil the members of the body When all members suffer, 
one' member is afflicted m order that all may recover And 
which of them 9 The arm The arm is beaten, the blood 
is taken from it, and then the recovery of all the members of 
the body is secured So it is with the children of the world 
they are members one of another When the Holy One, 
blessed be he, wishes the recovery of the world, he afflicts 
one nghteous from their midst, and for his sake all are 
healed How is this shown ? It is written—‘ He was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities, 
and with his stnpes we are healed ' (Isa Ini, 5 ) ' With his 
stripes,' i e , healed, as by the wound of bleeding an arm, 
and with this wound we are healed, i e, it was a healing to 

83 Comp Gnlatinns, De Arcanu Cathol lib li, c 3, p 81, who says that some 
Codices of the Chaldee paraphrase in Iso, n, 0, had also trip wu trip Nix Wip 
wsnp Him the Holy Father, the Holy Son and the Holy Ghost, see also Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebreca I, 1136 , Graetz, Geschichte der Juden to, 249 

34 Corap Joel, Die Rehgiomplnlosophie des Sohar Leipzig, 1849, p 240 ff 

b3 pnmrr pm »vn h obr *r miob pn pcroos in prnoa httts pccm wirra 35 
nm n™ no ud non wpr3 pcrc ‘on unrcn • sru 'tno boa pro • n-n mn 
n-i pn nan too urm "wm iioi •in'a pern pja -rnpHib•piairn nnn 

3-Tab Tip Tin Hnrao * m nr ht pmr pi’s Hobv an am rpn * ntu to bob which 
3',nn poo nbob witch ot mail penaan pmoa rraa npns mb ^bn Habib Hrman 
rpm pea noti wmpH warm ab wra lrrarm 'in vwrnra wrrro irraco bbirra hit 
'htt't rpi i pbr *vrn mnan ptro b3b ab hit witch nb wru -run Hirrni /wrm 
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each one of us as members of the body *' ( So/iar, m, 218 a) 
To the same effect is the following passage 30 “ Those souls 
which tarry in the nether garden of Eden hover about the 
world, and when they see suffering or patient martyrs and 
those who suffer for the unity of God, they return and men¬ 
tion it to the Messiah When they tell the Messiah of the 
afflictions of Israel in exile, and that the sinners among them 
do not reflect in order to know their Lord, he raises his voice 
and weeps because of those sinners, as it is written, ‘ he is 
wounded for our transgressions ’ {Isa lm, 5 ) Whereupon 
those souls return and take their place In the garden of 
Eden there is one palace which is called the palace of 
the sick The Messiah goes into this palace and invokes 
all the sufferings, pain, and afflictions of Israel to come 
upon him, and they all come upon him Now if he did not 
remove them thus and take them upon himself, no man 
could endure the sufferings of Israel, due ns punishment for 
transgressing the Law, as it is written—‘ Surely lie hath borne 
our griefs and earned our sorrows, &c (Isa lm, 4, with Korn 
xu, 3, 4 ) 'When the children of Israel were in the HoJ\ 
Land they removed all those sufferings and afflictions from 
the world by their prayers and sacrifices, but now the Messiah 
removes them from the world ” ( Sohar , n, 212 b) 

That these opinions favour, to a certain extent, the doc¬ 
trines of the Trinity and the Atonement, though not m the 
orthodox sense, is not only admitted by many of the Jewish 
literati who are adverse to the Kabbalah, but by some of its 

’ixi pwon pnrawra prwa parcrai rarrtro • * wnnb p?n wnuan prats p-n 30 
httoeA rrb prowi wnytn wrr tra b rrb prom pwm pmwtan ntlt L r pars pm prro 
'rt ran wbp Draw 'pnratrob rnrab Aorcra w'n praa ra waran prw> pn l a ‘nntrn hits 
poV* prots p-nt paroi arm ra terra traro brant) wm i"-n mi pm p.nt 
wban urn bto rrtra pra 'prro raan wbann rapwn win wtaro n*w pn htl> 3 irrranwa 
Vpw me a’nabwi rrb? rraw inbai rrb? pn btrrera prr nu - bn pawn ‘ran prro bab rawpn 
n"m wnranwn roan? b? rarrara p-rraro 1 bacob brara tn na ran wb 'rob? bran Wntrra rr^ro 
mraa?ironpinpronVc prwaHtnpw?nwaSntrrrnna * 'inwoawimr^npw 

*T 'a pbn nrm wsc? raara pb pbon rrtra wren •trobra pram prro pvt ba j’pbtra 

'w a*n 
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friends Indeed, the very fact that so large a number of 
Kabbahsts have from time to time embraced the Christian 
faith would of itself show that there must he some sort of 
affinity between the tenets of the respective systems Some 
of these converts occupied the highest position in. the Syna¬ 
gogue, both as pious Jews and literary men We need only 
specify Paul Ricci, physician to the Emperor Maximilian I, 
Julius Conrad Otto, author of The Unveiled Secrets (N’P N^J), 
consisting of extracts from the Talmud and the Sohar, to 
prove the validity of the Christian doctrine (Niirenberg, 1805) , 
John Stephen Rittengal, grandson of the celebrated Don Isaac 
Abravanel, and translator of The Book Jetzira, or of Creation 
(!TTS' TBD1, into Latin (Amsterdam, 1642), and Jacob Frank, 
the great apostle of the Kabbalah in the eighteenth century, 
whose example m professing Christianity was followed by 
several thousands of his disciples 37 The testimony of these 
distinguished Kabbalists, which they give m their elaborate 
works, about the affinity of some of the doctrines of this 
theosophy with those of Christianity, is by no means to be 
slighted, and this is fully corroborated by the celebrated 
Leo di Modena, who, as an orthodox Jew, went so far as to 
question whether God will ever forgive those who printed the 
Kabbalistic works 36 

The use made by some well-meaning Christians of the 
above-named Kabbalistic canons of interpretation, m contro¬ 
versies with Jews, to prove that the doctrines of Christianity 
are concealed under the letter of the Old Testament, will now 
be deprecated by every one who has any regard for the laws 
of language As a literary curiosity, however, we shall give 
one or two specimens No less a person than the celebrated 

37 Comp Peter Beer, Geschichtc der rtligiosen Stolen der Juden Berlin, 
1822-23, toI n, p 309, Sec. 

38 cmEcn nnw nrrrt -tta* " Vtrra’ dm ’nrr nVi Comp nun nx ed. Fiirst, 
Leipzig, 1810, p 7 
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Reuchlin would have it that tbe doctrine of the Trinity is to 
he found in the first verse of Genesis He submits, if the 
Hebrew word N“Q, which is translated created, he examined, 
and if each of the three letters composing this word be taken 
as the initial of a separate word, we obtain the expressions 
2N im 12 Son, Spirit, Father, according to Rule 2 (p 131) 
Upon the same principle this erudite scholar deduces the first 
two persons m the Trinity from the words —“ the stone which 
the builders refused is become the head stone of the corner" 
(Ps cxvm, 22), by dividing the three letters composing the 
word 12N stone, into p 2N Father, Son (Comp Be Verbo 
mir\ficu, Basel, 1494) In more recent times we find it 
maintained that the ‘ righteousness ’ spoken of in Daniel ix, 24, 
means the Anointed of Jehovah, because the original phrase, 
D'dVp is by Gematria, = numerical value, (which is 
Rule 1, given above, p 131), the same as nirP n'ttfD So 
pleased is the author with this discovery, that he takeB great 
care to remark—“ It is a proof which I believe lias hitherto 
escaped the notice of interpreters ’ Such proofs, however, of 
the Messiaship of Chnst bring no honour to our religion, 
and in the present day argue badly both against him who 
adduces them and against him who is convinced by them 
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We now proceed to trace the date and origin of the Kabbalah 
Taking the ex parte statement for what it is worth, viz., that 
this secret doctrine is of a pre-Adamite date, and that God 
himself propounded it to the angels m Paradise, we Bball 
have to examine the age of the oldest documents which 
embody its tenets, and compare these doctnnes with other 
systems, m order to ascertain the real date and origin of this 
theosophy Bar before this is done, it will be necessary to 
summarize, as briefly as possible, those doctrines which are 
peculiar to the Kabbalah, or which it expounds and elaborates 
m an especial manner, and which constitute it a separate 
svstem within the precincts of Judaism The doctnnes are 
as follow — 

1 God is boundlees m bis nature He has neither will, 
intention, desire, thought, language, nor action He cannot 
be grasped and depicted, and, for this reason, is called 
En Soph, and as such he is m a certain sense not existent 

2 He is not the direct creator of the universe, since he 
could not will the creation , and since a creation proceeding 
directly from him would have to be as boundless and as per¬ 
fect as he is himself 

8 He at first sent forth ten emanations, or Sephiroth, which 
are begotten, not made, and which are both infinite and 
finite 

4 From these Sephiroth, which are the Archetypal Man, 
the different worlds gradually and successively evolved 
These evolutionary worlds are the brightness and the express 
image of their progenitors, the Sephiroth, which uphold all 
things 
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5 These emanations, or Scphiroth, gave rise to or created 

in their own image all human souls These souls are pre 

existent, they occupy a special hall in the upper world of 

spirits, and there already decide whether they will pursue a 

good or bad course in their temporary sojourn in the human 

o y, w oh is also fashioned according to the Archetypal 
image J 

0 No one has seen the En Soph at any time It is the 
Soph,rath, m whom the En Soph ,s incarnate, who havo 
revealed themselves to us, and to whom the anthropomor¬ 
phisms of Scripture and the Bagada refer Thus when .t is 
s«d, God spake, descended upon earth, ascended into 
euven, smelled the sweet smell of sacnices, repented m his 
ear was angry, &c, &c, or when the Hagadic works 
desenbe the body and the mansions of the Deity, Ac, all this 

hemgs 1101 ^ ^ t0 thS ^ S ° Ph ' bUt t0 these mtennedlBt e 

Infinn' q S an Eb T 1Ute C ° ndltl0n ° f 1116 30ul to to the 

JZr T 6 emanated ^ developing all those 
perfects he germs Qf wh]oh ^ mdehbly ^| ent in ifc 

anolfbod 7 dOP0 theS6 germ5 > Ifc must «to 
virtues for Jh 7 W ^ U 18 8tl11 100 weak 40 flC( lcure the 

and a Btr ^ V* ^ l ° thlS earthj 1158 Umted t0 aDOther 
"th it !r: r 80u: ■ WhlCh ' the same human body 

whioh n cam' 7 eak f COmpamon in obtaining the object for 
winch it came down from the world of spmts 

probation 8 tbe pre ’ existent souls shall have passed their 

™trze p " r :,irr- the ° r m 

hdl will disappear and ,™ *° * n “« el of h 8 hl ’ 

of the Deitv wh ' v 8 S0U 3 W1 ^ retnra lnt o the bosom 
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rule the universe fi he s h Uke God > the soul 

With thpRp a Sba ^ command / and God obey 

theSe 01r<1 “> 1 d «‘nnes before us we shall now be 
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able to examine the validity of the Kabbahsts’ claims to the 
books which, according to them, propound their doctrines 
and determine the origin of this theosophy Their works are 
I The Booh of Creation, II The Sohar, and III The 
Commentary of the Ten Sephiroih As the Booh of Creation 
is acknowledged by all parties to he the oldest, we shall 
examine it first 

I The Book of Creation or Jetzira 

This marvellous and famous document pretends to be a 
monologue of the patriarch Abraham, and premises that the 
contemplations it contains are those which led the father of the 
Hebrews to abandon the worship of the stars and to embrace 
the faith of the true God Hence the remark of the cele¬ 
brated philosopher, B Jehudah Ha-Levi (bom about 1080)— 
"The Book of the Creation, which belongs to our father 
Abraham, demonstrates the existence of the 

Deity and the Divine Unity, by things which are on the one 
hand manifold and multifarious, whilst on the other hand 
they converge and harmonize, and this harmony can only 
proceed firom One who originated it ( Khozan, iv 25 ) 
The whole Treatise consists of six Peraktm (D'plEJ) or chap¬ 
ters, subdivided into thirty-three very brief Mishnas 
or sections, as follows The first chapter has twelve sections, 
the second has five, the third five, the fourth four, the fifth 
three, and the sixth four sections The doctrines which it 
propounds are delivered in the style of aphorisms or theorems, 
and, pretending to be the dicta of Abraham, are laid down 
very dogmatically, in a manner becoming the authority of tins 
patriarch 

As has already been intimated, the design of this treatise 

is to exhibit a system whereby the universe may be viewed 

methodically in connection with the truths given in the Bible, 

■ran tmo m Jvmo tma-n vrnn>o wvf-x Vr *mn croA nm trp icc 1 
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thus shewing, from the gradual and systematic development of 
the creation, and from the harmony which prevails m all its 
multitudinous component parts, that One God produced it 
all, and that He is over all The order in which God gave 
rise to this creation out of nothing (intnD ItfDD "12 1 ’), and 
the harmony which pervades all the constituent parts of the 
universe are shown by the analogy which subsists between the 
visible things and the signs of thought, or the means whereby 
wisdom is expressed and perpetuated among men Since the 
letters have no absolute value, nor can they be used as mere 
forms, but serve as the medium between essence and form, 
and like words, assume the relation of form to the real essence, 
and of essence to the embryo and unexpressed thought, great 
value is attached to these letters, and to the combinations 
and analogies of which they are capable The patriarch 
Abraham, therefore, employs the double value of the twenty- 
two letters of the Hebrew alphabet , 2 he uses them, both in 
their phonetic nature and in their sacred character, as ex¬ 
pressing the divine truths of the Scriptures But, Bince the 
Hebrew alphabet is also used as numerals, which are repre¬ 
sented by the fundamental number ten, and since the vowels 
of the language are also ten in number, this decade is added 
to the twenty-two letters, and these two kinds of signs —t e , 
the twenty-two letters of the alphabet and the ten funda¬ 
mental numbers—are designated the thirty-two ways of secret 
wisdom , and the treatise opens with the declaration*—“By 
thirty-two paths of secret wisdom, the Eternal, the Lord of 
Hosts, the God of Israel, the living God, the King of the 
Universe, the Merciful and Gracious, the High and Exalted 
God, He who mhabiteth eternity, Glorious and Holy is His 

2 It is for this reason that the Book Jetzira is also called TOf DTOWI WIW 
the Lettert or Alphabet of the Patriarch Abraham 
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name, hath created the world bv means of OBD) numbers, 
(*V)3D) phonetic language, and writing OBD) ” (Sepher 

Jetzira, chapter 1 , Mtshna 1 ) 

First of all comes the fundamental number ten This 
decade is divided into a tetrade and hexade, and thereby ib 
shown the giadual development of the world out of nothing 
At first there existed nothing except the Divine Substance, 
with the creative idea and the articulate creative word as the 
Spirit or the Holy Spirit, which is one with the Divine Sub¬ 
stance and indivisible Hence, the Spirit of the living God 
( D ”n D'nVtt mi) stands at the head of all things and is 
represented by the number one “ One is the spirit of the 
living God, blessed be His name, who liveth for ever ! voice, 
spirit, and word, this is the Holy Ghost ’ (Chapter i, 
Mtshna ix) From this Spirit the whole universe proceeded 
in gradual and successive emanations, in the following order 
The creative air, represented by number two, emanated from 
the Spirit (ITHD ITH) “ In it He engraved the twenty-two 
letters ” The water again, represented by the number three, 
proceeded from the air (ITHD D'D) “ In it He engraved 
darkness and emptiness, slime and dung ” Whilst the ether 
or Jire, represented by the number four, emanated from the 
water (D'DD WH) “ In it He engraved the throne of Hie 
glory, the Ophamm, the Seraphim, the sacred animals, and 
the ministering angels, and from these three he formed His 
habitation, as it is written—‘ He maketh the wind his messen¬ 
gers, flaming fire his servants’’ 6 (Cap i Mtsh ix, x ) These 
intermediate members between the Creator and the created 
world sustain a passive and created relationship to God, and 
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an acting and creating relationship to the world , so that 
God is neither in immediate connection with the created and 
material universe, nor is His creative fiat hindered hy matter 
Then comes the hexade, each unit of which represents space 
in the six directions (JTTCtp or the four corners of the 
world, east, west, north, and south, as well as height and 
depth which emanated from the ether, and in the centre of 
winch is the Holy Temple supporting the whole (limpn bDVTl 
yjiDiO 1VOD) The position of the decade is therefore as 
follows— 

O 

Spirit. 

O O 

Water Air 

© 

Ether or lire 

© 

Height. 

© © 

West North 


HOLT 

TTXrLX 


© © 

Sooth. EmL 


Q 

Depth. 
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These constitute the primordial ten, from which the whole 
universe proceeded. 

And lastly follow “ the twenty-two letters, hy means of 
whioh God, having drawn, hewn, and weighed them, and 
having variously changed and put them together, formed the 
souls of everything that has been made, and that shall he 
made ‘ 6 (Chapter n, Mtshna n ) These twenty-two letters 
of the alphabet are then divided into three groups, consisting 
respectively of, I, the three mothers , or fundamental letters 
(JTIDN Vbv), 2, seven double JO10) and 3, twelve 

simple consonants (m»W9 DW), to deduce therefrom 
a triad of elements, a heptade of opposites, and a duodecimo 
of simple things, in the following manner 

1 Three Mothers, Aleph, Mem, Shin JTlDN 10 10 

The above-named three primordial elements, viz , ether, water 
and air, which were as yet partially ideal and ethereal, became 
more concrete and palpable in the course of emanation 
Thus the file developed itself into the visible heaven, the 
elementary water thickened into the earth, embracing sea and 
land, whilst the elementary air became the atmospheric air 
These constitute the three fundamental types of the universe 
(□bUQ JYION vhv) The three primordial elements also 
thickened still more in another direction, and gave birth to a 
new order of creatures, which constitute the course of the 
year and the temperatures From the ether developed itself 
heat, from, the water emanated cold, and from the air proceeded 
the mild temperature which shows itself in the ram or wet 
These constitute the fundamental points of the year 10 
rma JTIDN) Whereupon the three primordial elements 
developed themselves in another direction again, and gave 
rise to the human organism The ether sent forth the 
human head, which is the scat of intelligence, the water gave 
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rise to the body, or the abdominal system, whilst the air, 
which is the central element, developed itself into the genital 
organ These three domains, viz , the macrocosm, the revo¬ 
lution of time, and the microcosm, which proceeded from the 
three primordial elements, are exhibited by the three letters 
Aleph (N), Mem (Q) and Shin (W) Hence it is said that 
by means of these three letters—which, both m their phonetic 
and sacred character, represent the elements, inasmuch as 
N, as a gentle aspirate, and as the initial of TIN air, 
symbolises the aer , D, as a labial or mute, and as the 
initial of D’D water, represents the water , whilst V, as 
a sibilant, and as the last letter of Jire , typifies THE 

fire (Chapter in, Mishna in)—God created 

In the World —The Fire, Watei, Air 
In Man —The Head, Body, Breast 
In the Year —Heat, Cold, Wet 
2 Seven double consonants—Beth, Gimel, Daleth, 
caph, Pe, Resh, tau /nsoun mbiBD jaw 

The three dominions proceeding from the triad of the pri¬ 
mordial elements which emanated from the unity continued to 
develope themselves still further In the macrocosm were 
developed the seven planets, in time the seven days, and in 
the microcosm the seven sensuous faculties These are 
represented by the seven double consonants of the alphabet 
Hence it is said that by means of these seven letters, which 
are called double because they have a double pronunciation, 
being sometimes aspirated and sometimes not, according to 
their being with or without the Dagesh, God created— 

In the World —Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, Moon 

In Man —Wisdom, Riches, Dominion, Life, Favour, 
Progenv, Peace 

In the Year —Sabbath, Thursday, Tuesday, Sunday, 
Friday, Wednesday, Monday 
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Owing to the opposite = double pronunciation of these 
seven letters, being hard and soft, they are also the symbols 
of the seven opposites (/TITlOn) in which human life moves, 
viz , wisdom and ignorance, riches and poverty, fruitfulness 
and barrenness, life and death, liberty and bondage, peace 
and war, beauty and deformity Moreover, they correspond to 
the seven ends (miHp IDli?), above and below, east and west, 
north and south, and the Holy Place in the centre, which 
supports them, and with them God formed the seven heavens, 
the seven earths or countries, the seven weeks from the feast 
of Passover to Pentecost (Chapter in, Mishna, i-v , cap iv, 
Mtshna, 1 - 111 ) 

3 Twelve simple consonants D'ltoW'B DVW 
The three dominions then respectively developed tkemselveB 
into twelve parts, the macrocosm into the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, time into twelve months, and the microoosm into 
twelve active organs This is shovsn by the twelve simple 
consonants of the alphabet Thus it is declared, that by 
means of the twelve letters, which aie pSTD ’ion Hil, 
God created the twelve signs of the Zodiac, \iz — 

In the World —Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittanus, Capncornus, 
Aquarius, Pisces 

In Man —The organs of Sight, Hearing, Smelling, 
Talking, Taste, Copulating, Dealing, Walking, 
Thinking, Anger, Laughter, Sleeping 
In the Year —The twelve months, viz , Nisan, Jiar, 
Sivan, Tamus, Ab, Elul, Tishn, Chesh\an, Kislev, 
Tebet, Shebat, Adar (Comp chapterv, Mishna 1 ) 
The three dominions continued gradually to dev elope into 
that infinite vanct) of objects which is perceptible in each 
This infinite variety, proceeding from the combination of a few, 
is propounded by means of the great diversity of combinations 
and permutations of which the whole alphabet is capable 
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These letters, small m number, being only twenty-two, by their 
power of combination and transposition, yield an endless 
number of words and figures, and thus become the types of 
all the varied phenomena in the creation 7 “Just as the 
twenty-two letters yield two hundred and thirty-one types by 
combining Aleph (N) with all the letters, and all the letters 
with Aleph, Beth (H), with all the letters, and all the letters 
with Beth, so all the formations and all that is spoken proceed 
from one name ” (Chapter n, Mishna, iv ) The table on 
the opposite page will shew how the two hundred and thirty-one 
types are obtained by the combination of the twenty-two letters 
The infinite variety m creation is still more strikingly 
exhibited b} permutations, of which the Hebrew alphabet is 
capable, and through which an infimte variety of types is 
obtained Hence the remark 6 —“ Two letters form two houses, 
three letters build six houses, four build twenty-four, five 
build a hundred and twenty houses, six build seven hundred 
and twenty houses , and from thenceforward go out and think 
what the mouth cannot utter and the ear cannot hear" 
(Chapter iv, Mishna iv ) The following table will show how 
the letters, by permutation, will yield an infinite variety 


TABLE OF PERMUTATION 


a Two letters 

b Three letters 

e Four letters 

aw 1 

3 IN 1 

33N7 19 -on: IS -OMa 7 TON 1 

wa 2 

aiN 2 

aim 20 aaw 14 noa 8 naN 2 


ana 3 

21 -INll 16 -|»ua 9 TUN 3 


»aa 4 

wan 22 ntoj 16 tra a 10 aiiw 4. 


aw 5 

aan 23 ama 17 anaa 11 jaiH 6 


Naa 6 

wan 24. Haaa 18 nna 12 ariN 6 

form one 

build six. 

build twenty four 
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In order to ascertain how often a certain number of letters 
can be transposed, the product of the preceding number must 
be multiplied with it Thus— 

Letter 2 x 1 = 2 

3 x 2= 6 

4 x 6 = 24 

5 x 24 = 120 

6 x 120 = 720 

7 x 720 = 5040 and so on 

Accordingly, the material form of the spirit, represented by 
the twenty-two letters of the alphabet, is the form of all 
existing beings Apart from the three dominions, the ma¬ 
crocosm, time, and microcosm, it is only the Infinite who can be 
perceived, and of whom this triad testifies, for which reason 
it is denominated “ the three true witnesses Each of this 
triad, notwithstanding its multifanousness, constitutes a sys¬ 
tem, having its own centre and dominion 10 Just as God is 
the centre of the universe, the heavenly dragon is the centre 
of the macrocosm, the foundation of the year is the revolu¬ 
tion of the Zodiac , whilst the centre of the microcosm is the 
heart 11 The first is like a king on his throne, the second is 
like a king living among his subjects, and the third is like a 
king in war The reason why the heart of man is like a 
monarch m the midst of war is, that the twelve principal 
organs of the human body 12 “ are arrnyed against each other 
in battle array, three serve love, three hatred, three engender 
life, and three death The three engendering love are the 
heart, the ears and the mouth , the three for enmity are the 
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liver, the gall and the tongue, but God, the faithful King, 
rules over all the three systems One [i e , God] is over the 
three, the three are over the seven, the seven over the twelve, 
and all are internally connected with each other " (Chaptervi, 
hiishna in ) Thus the whole creation is one connected 
whole , it is like a pyramid pointed at the top, which was its 
beginning, and exceeding!} broad in its basis, which is its 
fullest development in all its multitudinous component parts 
Throughout the whole are perceptible two opposites, with a 
reconciling medium Thus, in the macrocosm, “ the ethereal 
fire is above, the water below, and the air is between these 
hostile elements to reconcile them ’ (Chapter vi, Mishna 1 ) 
The same is the case in the heaven, earth and the atmosphere, 
as well as in the microcosm But all the opposites m the cos¬ 
mic, telluric and organic spheres, as well as in the moral world, 
are designed to balance each other “ God has placed m all 
things one to oppose the other, good to oppose evil, good 
proceeding from good, and evil from evil, good purifies evil, 
and evil purifies good, good is in store for the good, and 
evil is reserved for the evil ” (Chapter vj, Mxshnn n ) 

From this analysis of its contents it will be seen that the 
Booh Jetzira, which the Kabbahsts claim as their oldest 
document, has really nothing m common with the cardinal 
doctnnes of the Kabbalah There is not a single word m it 
bearing on the En Soph, the Archetypal Man, the specula 
tions about the being and nature of the Deity, and the 
Sephiroth, which constitute the essence of the Kabbalah 
Even its treatment of the ten digits, as port of the thirty-two 
ways of wisdom whereby God created the universe, which 
has undoubtedly suggested to the authors of the Kabbalah the 
idea of the ten Sephiroth, is quite different from the mode m 
which the Kabbabstic Sephiroth are depicted, as may be seen 
from a most cursory comparison of the respective diagrams 
which we have given to illustrate the plans of the two systems 
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Besides the language of the Book Jctzira and the tram of 
ideas therein enunciated, as the erudite Zunz rightly remarks, 
shew that this treatise belongs to the Geonxm period, t e , about 
the ninth century of the Christian era, when it first became 
known 13 The fabrication of this pseudogrnph was evidently 
suggested by the fact that the Talmud mentions some treatises 
on the Creation , denominated HHSi' JTDbn and *15D 

( Sanhedrim 65 b , 67 b) which “ R Ohnnina and R Oshaja 
studied every Friday, whereby they produced a calf three 
years old and ate it ," M and whereby R Joshua ben 
Chananja declared he could take fruit and instantly produce 
the trees which belong to them (Jerusalem Sanhedrim , 

cap vn ad Jinem 15 ) Indeed Dr Chwolson of Petersburg has 
shown in his treatise "on the Remnants of the ancient Baby¬ 
lonian Literature in Arabic translations,'' that the ancient 
Babylonians laid it down as a maxim that if a man were 
minutely and carefully to observe the prooess of nature, he 
would be able to imitate nature and produce sundry creatures 
He would not only be able to create plants and metals, 
but even living beings These artificial productions the 
Bab) lomans call DKl'blD productions or njOlIlN formations 
Gutami, the author of the Agncultura Rabat, who lived 
about 1400 B C , devoted a long chapter to the doctrine of 
artificial productions The ancient sorcerer Ankebuta de¬ 
clares, in his work on artificial productions, that he created a 
man, and shows how he did it, but he confesses that the 
human being was without language and reason, that he could 
not eat, but simply opened and closed his eyes This and 
many other fragments adds R— , from whose communication 
we quote, show that there were many works m Babylon which 

18 .Die gntttsdienslhchcn T’ortriige dcr Juden Berlin, 1882, p 105, be 
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treated on the artificial productions of plants, metals, and 
living beings, and that the Book Jetzira, mentioned m the 
Talmud, was most probably such a Babylonian document ” 16 

As the document on creation, mentioned m the Talmud, 
was lost in the course of time, the author of the Treatise 
which we have analysed tried to supply the loss, and hence 
not only called his production by the ancient name nTU' “®D 
the Book of Creation , hut ascribed it to the patriarch Abra¬ 
ham The perusal, however, of a single page of this book 
will convince any impartial reader that it has as little in com¬ 
mon with the magic work mentioned m the Talmud or with 
the ancient Babylonian works which treat of human creations, 
as with the speculations about the being and nature of the 
Deity, the En Soph and the Sephiroth, which are the essence 
of the Kabbalah 17 

Having shown that the Book Jetzira, claimed by the Kab- 
balists as their first and oldest code of doctrines, has no 
affinity with the real tenets of the Kabbalah, we have now to 
examine — 


16 Her Israelilische Vol kite hrer, vol 1 x Frankfort on the Maine, 1859, 

p 804, tec 

17 For those who should wish to prosecute the study of the metaphysical 

Book Jetzira, we must mention that Otis Treatise wns first published m a Latin 
translation by Postellue, Pans, 1552 It wns then published in the original with 
fire commentaries, viz , the spurious one of Saadin Gaon, one by Moses Nacb 
mamdes, one by Eleazer Worms, one by Abraham b David, and one by Mosps 
Botarel Mantua, 1505 Another Latin version is given in Jo Putoru art is 
calalistical semptorum, 1587, Tom 1, p 800 srq which is ascribed to Peuclilin 
and Paul Ricci, and a third Latin translation, with notes nnd the Hebrew text, 
was published by Rittangel, Amsterdam, 1002 The Rook is also published with 
a German translation and notes, by John Fnednrb v Meyer, Leipzig, 1830 As 
useful helps to the understanding of this difficult Book we n-ny mention The 
Kusan of R. Jehudah Ha-Levi, with Cassel’s German version nnd learned anno 
tataons. Part it chap 25, p 311, &c , Leipzig, 1853 , Zatiz, Die <j(ittcrdien*tHch“n 
Vortrdye der Jitden (Berlin, 1832), p 16 i, ic , Gmetz Gnosticismus nod Juden- 
thum (Krotoslnn, 1810), p 102, &c , Jelhnek, Beitrage zur G'schichtc der 
Kabbala, Part i (Leipzig, 1852) p 3, See Comp also Wolf, Bibliotheca 

Hebraea, vol n, p 23, dre ,vol h , p 1100, vol ill, p 17, rol it , p 753 ice , 
Philosophic tier Geichichte toI i , 2nd ed (Munster, 1857), p 03, See , Stein 
schneider, Jewish Literature (London, 1857), pp 107,302, See , and by the same 
author, Catalogue Liter Hebr in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, col 552 
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II The Book Sohar 

Before we enter into an examination concerning the date and 
authorship of this renowned code of the Kahhahstic doctrines, 
it will he necessary to describe the component parts of the 
Sohar It seems that the proper Sohar, which is a commen¬ 
tary on the five Books of Moses, according to the division 
into Sabbatic sections, was originally called 11R VP tyVID the 
Midrash or Exposition, Let there be Light , from the words m 
Gen 1 , 4 , because the real Midrash begius with the exposition 
of this verse The name Sohar (“VTIT), te Light, Splendour, 
was given to it afterwards, either because this docuraentbegms 
with the theme light, or because the word Sohar frequently 
occms on the first page It is referred to by the name of the 
Book Sohar (“liTlTn ” 12 D) in the component parts of the treatise 
itself (Comp The Faithful Shepherd, Sohar, in, 153 b) 
The Sohar is also called Midrash of R Simon b Jochat 
(’NnV p yiyoty '"1 umo), because this Rabbi is its re¬ 
puted author 18 Interspersed throughout the Sohar, either as 
parts of the text with special titles, or m separate columns 
with distinct superscriptions, are the following dissertations, 
which we detail according to the order of the pages on which 
they respectively commence 

1 Tosephta and Mathanithan (inVDD and ^G2Din), or 
Small Additional Pieces which are given m vol i, 31 h , 32 b, 
37 a, 54 b, 59 «, 60 b, 02, 98 b, 121 a, 122, 123 b, 
147, 151 a, 152 a, 232, 233 b, 234 a; vol n, 4, 27 b, 


. The ^ rst Polished by Da Padova and Jacob b Uapbtali, 3 vols. 

lo, Mantua loSB-l'iCO, with an Introduction by Is de Lattes, then agatn in 
remona, loGO, fol , Lublin, 1023, Ibl , then again edited bv Rosenrotli, with 
, L Va ,7 atl0n ? ^om^the works Dcrcch Emcth, and with tbe explanation of the 
i c wor s by Issacbor Bar, an Index of all the passages of Scripture 
explained in the Sohar, and with an Introduction by Moses b Dn Sherago 
i 7 i j : 'r, Sn , zt o Cb| 1084 > fo1 > with an additional Index of matters, Amsterdam, 
t , ® T0 > ,W 1748 - t<72, and 1805 The references in this Essay 
f ti, ' e 131 ptfntioued edition It must, however, be remarked that most 
TT.xf Du 5 ,, SRme P^mg Comp Steinschneider, Calalogus Ltbr 

329-335 Blbholheca B <>dUiana Col , 537-510, Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, in, 
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28 a; 68 5; 135 b , vol ui, 29 l , 30 a, 54 l, 55 They 
briefly discuss, by way of supplement, the various topics of 
the Kabbalah, such as the Seplnroth, the emanation of the 
primordial light, &c, &c , and address themselves m apos¬ 
trophes to the initiated in these mysteries, calling their 
attention to some doctnne or explanation 

2 Hechaloth Cnton) or The Mansions and Abodes 
forming part of the text, rol i, 38 a —45 b , vol n, 245 a — 
269 a This portion of the Sohar describes the topographical 
structure of Paradise and Hell The mansions or palaces, 
which are seven m number, were at first the habitation of the 
earthly Adam, but, after the fall of the protoplasts, were re¬ 
arranged to be the abode of the beatified saints, who for this 
reason have the enjoyment both of this world and the world 
to come The Beven words m Gen 1 , 2 are explained to 
describe these seven mansions Sohar, i, 45 a, describes the 
seven Hells In some Codices, however, this description of 
the Infernal Regions is given vol n, 202 b 

3 Sithre Tora (mifl HfiD), or The Mysteries of the 
Pentateuch, given In separate columns, and at the bottom 
of pages as follows Vol l, 74 b, 75 a, 76 b —77 a, 78 a 
—81 b, 97 a—102 a, 107 b— 111 a, 146 5—149 b, 
151 a, 152 b; 154 b— 157 b, 161 5—162 5, 165 , vol n, 
146 a It discusses the divers topics of the Kabbalah, such 
as the evolution of the Seplnroth, the emanation of the 
primordial light, &c , Ac 

4 Midrash Ha-Neelam (D^H tlHlD), or The Hidden 
Midrash, occupies parallel columns with the text m vol i, 97 a 
—140 a, and endeavours more to explain passages of Scripture 
mvstically, b\ way of JRemasim (D'tD*"!) and Getnalnas 
(PlWnDDi), and allegorically, than to propound the doctrines 
of the Kabbalah Thus Abraham’s prayer for Sodom and 
Gomorrah is explained as an intercession by the congregated 
souls of the saints m behalf of the sinners about to be 
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punished ( Sohar , i, 104 5) Lot's two daughters are the 
two proclivities inmnn, good and evil {Ibid 110) Besides 
this mystical interpretation wherein the Kabbalistic rules of 
exegesis are largely applied, the distinguishing feature of this 
portion of the Sohar is its discussion on the properties and 
destiny of the soul, which constitute an essential doctrine of 
the Kabbalah 

5 Raja Mehenwa (KJOHD N'lH), or the Faithful Shep * 
herd This portion of the Sohar is given in the second and 
third volumes, in parallel columns with the text, and when it 
is too disproportioned for columns, is given at the bottom or 
in separate pages, as follows Vol 11 , 25, 40, 59 b, 91 b —■ 
93 a, 134 b, 157 b —159 a, 187 b— 188 a , vol m, 3 a- 
4 b, 20 a, 24 b, 27, 28 a—29 a, 33 a—34 a; 42 a, 44 a, 
63 , 67 5—68 a, 81 5—83 5, 85 5—86 a, 88 5—90 a, 
92 5—93 a, 97 a—101 a; 103 5—104 a, 108 5—111 5, 
121 5—126 a, 145 a—146 5, 152 5—153 5; 174 a— 
175 a, 178 5—179 5, 180 a, 215 a—239 a ; 242 a—258 a, 
263 a—264 a, 270 5—283 a It derives its name from the 

fact that it records the discussions which Moses the Faithful 
Shepherd held m conference with the prophet Elias, and with 
It Simon b Jochai, the celebrated master of the Kabbalistic 
school, who is called the Sacred Light (KWHp frO'Ii'Q) The 
chief object of this portion is to show the profound and 
allegorical import of the Mosaic commandments and prohi¬ 
bitions, as well as of the Rabbinic injunctions and religious 
practices which obtained in the course of time At the 
dialogue which Moses the lawgiver holds with R Simon b 
Jochai the Kabbalistic lawgiver, not only is the prophet Elias 
present, but Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Aaron, David, Solomon, 
and God himself make their appearance, the disciples of 
R Simon are frequently m ecstacies when they hold converse 
with these illustrious patriarchs and kings of bygone days 
6 Raze Derazm Q'm ’PI), or the Secret of Secrets, 
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Original Secrets, is given in vol n, 70 a —75 a, and is 
especially devoted to the physiognomy of the Kabbalah, and 
the connection oif the soul with the body, based upon the 
advice of Jethro to lus son-in-law Moses ntnj"! nntfl and thou 
shalt look into the face (Exod xvm, 21 ) 

7 Saba Demishpaiim (D't39l0Dl NUD), or the Discourse 
of the Aged in Mtshpahm, given m vol n, 94 a-— 114 a 
The Aged is the prophet Elias, who holds converse with 
R Simon b Jochai about the doctrine of metempsychosis, and 
the discussion is attached to the Sabbatic section called 
D’DBiyD, te, Exod xxi, 1—xxiv, 18, because the Kabbalah 
takes this word to signify punishments of souls 0'2H), and finds 
its psychology m this section So enraptui ed were the disciples 
when their master, the Sacred Light, discoursed with Moses 
on this subject, that they knew not whether it was day or 
night, or whether they were in the body or out of the body 

( Sohar, u, 105 b) 

8 Siphra Detzniulha (KJTQP2nT N19D), or the Book of 
Secrets ox Mysteries, given in vol h, 176 b —178 b It is 
divided into five sections (D'p“lB), and is chiefly occupied with 
discussing the questions involved in the creation, e gr the 
transition from the infinite to the finite, from absolute unity 
to multifanousness, from pure intelligence to matter, the 
double principle of masculine and feminine (NDN1 NUN), 
expressed in the Tetragrammaton, the androgynous proto¬ 
plast, the Demonology concealed m the letters of Scripture, 
as seen m Gen vi, 2 , Josh n, 1, 1 Kings, vm, 3, 16 , the 
mysteries contained m Isa i, 4, and the doctrine of the 
Sephiroth concealed m Gen l, &c , as well as with showing 
the import of the letters miT composing the Tetragrammaton 
which were the principal agents in the creation This portion 
of the Sohar has been translated into Latin by Rosenroth m 
the second volume of his Kabbala Denudaia , Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, 1684 
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9 Idra Rabba (NHH NTlfri), or the Great Assembly is 
given m vol in, 127 b —145 a, find derives its name from the 
fact that it purports to give the discourses which R Simon b 
Jochai delivered to his disciples who congregated around him 
in large numbers Upon the summons of the Sacred Light, 
his disciples assembled to listen to the secretB and enigmas 
contained m the Book of Mysteries. Hence it is chiefly 
occupied with a description of the form and various members of 
the Deity, a disquisition on the relation of the Deity, in his 
two aspects of the Aged (p\TW) and the Young (TIN), to 
the creation and the universe, as well as on the diverse gigantic 
members of the Deity, such as the head, the beard, the eyes, 
the nose, &c, &c , a dissertation on pncumatology, demon- 
ology, &c , &c It concludes with telling us that three of the 
disciples died during these discussions This portion too is 
given in a Latin translation in the second volume of RoBen- 
roth s Kahlala Denudata 


10 Januka (NpW), or the Discourse of the Young Man, 
is given m vol in, 186 a—JJOQ-a, and forms part of the text 
of the Sohar onjjnr'&abbatic section called Balak, i e 
bJumb xxii, -2- *—xxv, 9 It derives its name from the fact 
that the discourses therein recorded were delivered by a young 
man, under the following circumstances —R Isaac and R 
Jehudah, ,wo of R Simon b Jochai’s disciples, when on a 
journey, and passing through the village where the widow of 
Hamnuna Saba resided, visited this venerable woman 
he asked her son, the young hero of this discourse, who had 
just returned from school, to go to these two Rabbins to 
receive their benediction , but the youth would not approach 
them because he recognised, from the smell of their garments, 
that they had omitted reciting on that day the prescribed 
declaration about the unity of the Deity (M&) When at 
nieals this wonderful Januka gave them sundry discourses 
on the mysterious import of the washing of hands, based on 
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Exod xxx, 20, on the grace recited at meals, on the Shechmah, 
on the angel who redeemed Jacob (Gen xlvui, 16), &c, &o, 
■which elicited the declaration from the Rabbins that “ this 
youth is not the child of human parents ’’ (1M^ MplJ' 'Mil 
Mill , and when hearing all tins, R Simon b Jocbai 
coincided m the opinion, that “ this youth is of superhuman 
origin ” 

11 Idra Suta (MD1? MTTM) or the Small Assembly, is 
given in vol ni, 287 b —296 b, and derives its name from the 
fact that many of the disciples of R Simon b Jochai had 
died during the course of these Kabbabstic revelations, and that 
this portion of the Sohar contains the discourses which the 
Sacred Light delivered before his death to the small assembly 
of six pupils, who still survived and congregated to hsten to 
the profound mysteries It is to a great extent a recapitula¬ 
tion of the Idra Rabba, occupying itself with speculations 
about the Sejihiroth, the Deit) in his three aspects rb'U), 
or principles which successively developed themselves from 
each other, viz —the En Soph (^lD I'M), or the Boundless 
m his absolute nature, the Macroprosopon (1'BJM “JHM), or 
the Boundless as manifested in the first emanation, and the 
Mtcroprosopon (fBJM Tift), the other nine emanations, the 
abortive creations, &.c , and concludes with recording the death 
of Simon b Jochai, the Sacred Light and the medium through 
whom God revealed the contents of the Sohar The Idra 
Stiia has been translated into Latin by Rosenroth m the 
Beeond volume of his Kabbala Demtdata 

From this brief analysis of its component parts and con¬ 
tents, it will be seen that the Sohar does not propound a 
regular Kabbabstic sjstem, but promiscuously and reiteratedly 
dilates upon the diverse doctrines of tins theosophy, as indi¬ 
cated m the forms and ornaments of the Hebrew alphabet, m 
the vowel points and accents, in the Divine names and the 
letters of which they are composed, in the narratives of the 
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Bible, and in the traditional and national stones Hence 
the Sohar is more a collection of homilies or rhapsodies on 
Kabbahstic subjects than treatises on the Kabbalah. It is 
for this very reason that it became the treasury of the Kab¬ 
balah to the followers of this theosophy Its diversity became 
its charm The long conversations between its reputed 
author, R Simon b Jochai, and Moses, the great lawgiver 
and true shepherd, which it records , the short and pathetic 
prayers inserted therein , the religious anecdotes , the attrac¬ 
tive spmtual explanations of scripture passages, appealing to 
the hearts and wants of men , the descnption of the Deity and 
of the Seplnrolh under tender forms of human relationships, 
comprehensible to the finite mind, such as father, mother, 
primeval man, matron, bride, white head, the great and small 
face, the luminous mirror, the higher heaven, the higher earth, 
&c , which it gives on every page, made the Sohar a welcome 
text-book for the students of the Kabbalah, who, by its vivid 
descriptions of divine love, could lose themselves in rapturous 
embraces with the Deity. 

Now, the Sohar pretends to be a revelation from God, com¬ 
municated through R Simon b Jochai, who flourished about 
ad 70 — 110, to his select disciples We are told that “ when 
they assembled to compose the Sohar, permission was granted 
to the prophet Elias, to all the members of the celesual 
college, to all angels, spirits, and superior souls, to assist 
them , and the ten spmtual substances [i c , Sephirofh ] were 
charged to disclose to them their profound mysteries, which 
were reserved for the days of the Messiah ” On the approach 
of death, R Simon b Jochai assembled the small number 
of his disciples and friends, amongst whom was his son, 
R Eleazar, to communicate to them his last doctrines, 10 “ when 

tfci vm lirroba pcrTV min -woi rf* ’-a n-n airo’ rih -o 1 ? utvch -pi 1 9 

s'nvc-irp'i 
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he ordered as follows—R Aba shall write, R Eleazar, my son, 
propound, and let my other associates quietly think about it ” 
(Idra Suta , Sohar, in, 287 b ) It is upon tbe strength of 
these declarations, as well as upon the repeated representation 
of R Simon b Jochai as speaking and teaching throughout 
this production, that the Sohar is ascribed to this Rabbi on 
its very title-page, and that not only Jews, for centunes, but 
such distinguished Christian scholars as Lightfoot, Gill, 
Bartolocci, Pfeifer, Knorr von Rosenroth, Molitor, Ac, have 
maintained this opinion A careful examination, however, of 
the following internal and external evidence will show that 
this Thesaurus of the Kabbalah is the production of the 
thirteenth century 

1 The Sohar most fulsomely praises its own author, calls 
him the Sacred Light N'JHIIl), and exalts him abovo 

Moses, " the true Shepherd , ’ sa “ I testify by the sacred 
heavens and the sacred earth,” declares R Simon b Jochai, 

“ that I now see what no 3on of man has seen since Moses 
ascended the second time on Mount Sinai, for I see my 
face shining as brilliantly as tbe light of the sun when it 
descends as a healing for the world, as it is written, ' to you 
who fear my name shall ehme the Sun of Righteousness with 
a healing m his wings' (Malachi, [in, 20] iv, 2 ) Yea, 
more, I know that my face is shining, but Moses did not 
know it nor understand it, for it is written (Exod xxxiv, 29), 

‘ Moses wist not that the skm of bis face shone ' ” (Sohar, m, 
132 b , 144 a ) The disciples deify R Simon in the Sohar, 
declaring that the verse, “ all thy males shall appear before 
the Lord God’ (Exod xxin, 17), refers to R Simon b Jochai, 

HonHVinoHrrCT’onK^rw^nv'TTrrTp'rtnm p*^ n-tstJ’‘r rr-rcw 20 
wsmn N-nra yr-n ’hcjm mj*qm w-hi ’m anr;') n:**:n rvoi -rro tsvd ■c -o 
- nn smaurTtnoi th nrc 'no w n'rnn aroimV'Hrrrctcrrob yon mryn 
jAn-crn ms -nr yp n rr mV tcoi t"tt tarat vh rr mrai p-n >crr w»n 

i 3 y'rp rp "j 

M 
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who is the Lord, and before whom all men most appear 
(Sohar , 11 , 38 a ) 21 

2 The Sohar quotes and mystically explains the Hebrew 
vowel points (i, 16 b, 24 b, u, 1J6 a, in, 65 a), which 
were introduced for the first time by E Mocha of Palestine, 
AD 570, to facilitate the rending of the Scriptures for his 
students 22 

3 The Sohar (H^DTID N'JH Faithful Shepherd , on section 
D'tyrrp ill, 82 b), has literally borrowed two verses from the 
celebrated Hymn of Ihn Gebirol, who was born about 
AD 1021 and died m 1070 This Hymn which is entitled 
rvobn ire the Royal Diadem, is a beautiful and pathetic 
composition, embodying the eosmio views of Aristotle, and 
forms part of the Jewish service for the evening preceding 
the Great Day of Atonement to the present day The quo¬ 
tation in the Sohar from this Hymn is beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, as will be seen from the following comparison— 

Sohar Ibn Gebirol 

wtoto aba atrm [Hoorn avro] narreai pin tr bia 

OTTWO "pCTTO DTrtV pTH ITH 1 DITTIKD *pt nO 

It must be borne m mind that, though the Sohar is written 
in Aramaic, yet tlus quotation is in Hebrew, and m the rhyme 
of Ibn Gebirol 23 

4 The Sohar (i, 18 b, 23 a) quotes and explains the 
interchange, on the outside of the Mezuza , 54 of the words 


pawn VTwrpra' ’"nrnm 'vpran no po 'n p-ran nD Va -prot to nanr yro 21 

i 'a ito rp to ptoi -cm :rrop nauma 1 ) wa awt 
* v 2 Mooba P AleilU3der ’ 8 64111013 ^ KiUo's Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 

p ^2^, nou 2 ^ SC ^ 8 ’ r< % l<we Pocm der Judtn in Spaaten, Berlin, 1845, 

TrlfeteonT 3 wn^ P De°nt °£ ° f ,1 v P srcl ? n,6nt ’ 

*nd affixed tn fha u. V~T y ' X1 ’ P nt ,nto « reed or hollow cylinder, 

see Alexander's edition nf'ir ° 0r / ? 1 ° st °f eTer 7 door m tlie booses of the Jews, 
Eutos Cyclopttdia of Biblical Literature, s v Mezuza 
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(mm mm) Jehotah our God ts Jehovah for (IfD 

1!D 1DD1Q2) Kuzu Bemuchzaz Kuzu, by substituting for 
each letter its immediate predecessor in the alphabet, "which 
was transplanted from France into Spam in the thirteenth 
century 25 

5 The Sohar (m, 232 b) uses the expression Esnoga, 
which is a Portuguese corruption of synagogue, and .explamfl 
it in a Kabbalistic manner ns a compound of two Hebrew 
words, * e , Es = Wli and Noga = JTOJ brilliant light 88 

6 The Sohar (n, 32 a) mentions the Crusades, the 
momentary taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders from the 
Infidels, and the retaking of it by the Saracens 27 “ Woe to 
the time," it says, “ wherein Ishmael saw the world, and 
received the sign of circumcision! What did the Holy 
One, blessed be his name ? He excluded the descendants of 
Ishmael, te , the Mahommedans, from the congregation in 
heaven, but gave them a portion on earth in the Holy Land, 
because of the sign of the covenant which they possess The 
Mahommedans are, therefore, destined to rule for a tame over 
the Holy Land, and they will prevent the Israelites from 
returning to it, till the merit of the Mahommedans is accom¬ 
plished At that time the descendants of Ishmael will be 
the occasion of terrible wars in the world, and the children of 
Edom, i.e , the Christians, will gather together against them and 
do battle with them, some at sea and some on land, and some 
m the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and the victory will now 

25 Comp Nissen, it) the collection of Tanous Hebrew Dissertations, entitled 
prs, edited by Jost and Creizenach, vol li, Frankfort-on the Maine, 1812-43, 
p 101, ic 

'h n'n tppi uni mo cw urreriDnb np wtoi cn 1 ) mm n,i: unraot 26 

Vspnvr lib vf" pmw i" 2 p -nr is tutw trcto Stroe* -rVntn ami torn m 27 
33 prmn prm ms torn pa nzrrp nrw Nmi spVm n 1 ) rn nVtVt wmpnTO 
HTpi3 pm mn rro3 ’;c 'rot srro m" pn 111 t> hs-imi cSpi 1 ; Stroo* 

t^wratrvn Him nm tr r-rnpvi hstik^ '' 22 V pin 1 ! p23r pirn to'Vo h'i 

■tn iro H3vpnrm wi errs ’.3 wcamN to'rp prpi pip rrc- 1 * 1 ? Swr ’-3 pan 
emu ’ 33 b-ooi'to scrip ktw pusps pa^cn D ' V o v rr-poo tm sen'teimuQ’to 

'» n’t m '2 pVn -mi 
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Toe on the one side and then on the other, but the Holy Land 
•will not remain m the hands of the Christians ” 

7 The Sohar records events which transpired A D 1264. 
Thus on Numb xxiv, 17, which the Sohar explains as 
referring to the time preceding the advent of Messiah, it 
remarks, 28 ** the Holy One, blessed he he, is prepared to 
rebuild Jerusalem Previous to the rebuilding thereof he will 
cause to appear, a wonderful and splendid star, which will 
shine seventy days It will first be seen on Friday, Elul 
— July 25th, and disappear on Saturday or Friday evening at 
the end of seventy days On the day preceding [its disappear¬ 
ance, t e October 2nd] when it will still be seen m the city of 
Rome, on that self-same day three high walls of that city of 
Rome and the great palace will fall, and the pontiff ruler of 
the city will die " (Sohar m, 212 6) Now the comet here 

spoken of appeared m Rome, Julv 25th, 1264, and was 
visible till October 2nd, which are literally the seventy days 
mentioned in the Sohar Moreover, July 25th, when the 
comet first appeared, actually happened on a Fnday , on the 
day of its disappearance, October 2nd, the sovereign pontiff 
of Rome,, Urban IV, died at Perugia, when it was believed that 
the appearance of the comet was the omen of Ins death, and 
the great and strong palace Yincimento, fell 

on the self-same day, October 2nd, into the bands of the 
insurrectionists 29 

8 The Sohar, m assigning a reason why its contents were 
not revealed before, sajs that the “ time in which R Simon 
ben Jochai lived was peculiarly worthy and glorious, and that 
it is near the advent of the Messiah,” for which cause this 

pirn pi 'sn pom 'bi im:a wrap nui -rn -mttthVi t rV o r v mo 1 ? rn/up pm pn 26 
nwvrro Hoi’ll poi >'? oviVi vru nto prrtw pi»'s to pinmn wrpn ntwowi too 
nwoTp hov pov ‘ V nwrora -rovi wmm [thtoo] rmirno httv 1 ? pov n-oi nnn’ 
Vicr Him-i Htam ’mn Hmp htoo pnte ptro 'a pto’ kov ktoi wn Hmpa nmv 

t 'i i / ’-i tp 'a fin *mi tnw «mp Hinrn ho’Voi 

29 Comp Beer, in Frenkel’s Monatschnjl fir Ortchichte vnd Wustnschafl 
d<t Judenihumt, vol t, Leipzig, 18&6, p 158-100 
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revelation -was reserved tall the days of R Simon, to be 
communicated through him Yet, speaking elsewhere of the 
advent of the Messiah, the Sohar, instead of placing it in the 
Becond century when this Rabbi lived, forgets itself and 
says 30 —“ When the sixtieth or the sixty-sixth year shall have 
passed over the threshold of the sixth millemum [a. m 5060-66 
= AD 1300—1306] the Messiah will appear" (Sohar i, 
116 a, 117 b, Comp also in, 252 a), thus showing that 
the author lived in the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era In perfect harmony with this is the fact that — 

9 The doctrine of the En Soph, and the Sephtroth, as well 
as the metempsjchosisian retribution were not known before 
the thirteenth century 

10 The very existence of the Sohar, according to the 
confession of the staunch Kabbalist, Jehndah Chajoth (flou¬ 
rished 1500), was unknown to such distinguished Kabbalists 
as Nachmamdes (1195-1270) and Ben-Adereth (1235-1310), 
the first who mentions it is Todros Abulafia (1234-1306) 

11 Isaac of Akko (flourished 1290) fully confirms all that 
we have hitherto adduced from the import of this book, by his 
testimony that “ the Sohar was put into the world from the 
head of a Spaniard To the same effect is the testimony 
of Joseph Ibn Wakkar, who in speaking of later books 
which may be rehed upoD, recommends only those of Moses 
Nachmamdes and Todros Abulafia, “ but, he adds, “ the 
Sohar is full of errors, and one must take care not to be 
misled by them ’’ Upon which, the erudite Stemscbneider 
rightly remarks, 31 “ this is an impartial and indirect testimony 
that the Sohar was recognised scarcely fifty years after its 

pvt: tot poi rro won /h'-i’j trpv tVi po wm vnn rmn’ne rjVn ’n” -ni 80 

Hnru xi 'o (-rcv3) upo yVi (y'nvi) • tot pen n’t: tVi pm -tot rm wto pn ©ta 
V»p 'h pVi nrm :M-£Tt) iropa 1 : pro Yin pc pm n’t: tds u I'm Ertmos n'to 

'a i'*p '3 

31 Steinschneider, in Ersch und Gruber’s JEncyklopddie, section II, vo) xizi, 
p 101, and Jcinih Iitrmlure, Longmnn, 185T, p 118 
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appearing as one of the later 'works, and was not attnbnted 
to Simon ben Jochai ” 

12 That Moses de Leon, who first published and sold the 
Sohar , as the production of R Simon b Jochai, was himself 
the author of it, was admitted by his own wife and daughter, 
as will be seen from the following account in the Book 
Juchasstn, (p p 88, 89, 95, ed Filipowski, London, 1857), 
which we give m an abridged form 32 When Isaac of Akko, 
who escaped the massacre after the capture of this city (A.D 
1291), came to Spam and there saw the Sohar , he was 
anxious to ascertain whether it was genuine, since it pre¬ 
tended to be a Palestine production, and he, though horn and 
brought up m the Holy Land, in constant intercourse with 
the disciples of the celebrated Kabbahst, Nachmamdes, had 
never heard a syllable about this marvellous work Now, 
Moses de Leon, whom he met m Valladolid, declared to him 
on a most solemn oath that he had at Avila an ancient 
pxemplar, which was the very autograph of R Simon ben 
Jochai, and offered to submit it to him to be tested In the 
meantime, however, Moses de Leon was taken ill on his 
journey home, and died at Arevolo, AD 1305 Bnt two 

bnao’ tot uanaoi oacb oaren men naarra to *a to pra pmo 'a ano -aw errn 83 
naoai en fern rrSiOTm mwan to pa jotot't m rm n"D naoai n "a mrvn 'aa no 
tco tetc mot to jot pmr 'ao Vot i*ao otoot naa atoa otmsoi -i l OT'5nnV m 3 nova n'ba 
*m 'a p pm paoan bo ca p pia tfna inoai to i.dti naanai yubon naca nbap 
'a no? aon a.nn aco 13013 nvoa ara aipnb aaacb -pa Him Va c"aoan p Oman p 
yro wnoNb 00 hi tn wa* rriHa 'inncHa norm now navoa i:a atriw 'a> pmo 

chi yiroo 'a oaa era *a pam *oboiv poba hoo.o tto n bapo aom Tpa-mi repo 
poba hot vram arono deo ynon naa jot maa can o pm tnp poba mm 
’nba mcooa pm p’baan aipoo lancr oth'oto raaa ■o ’nano nnm V'n aba nabon’ 

G ro a 00 nma: onaa erra omcoan COTaabm nn rfmoni ranx vacaa '-r'boaoa nbapo 
b DOTHiao co 1HOT331 a-ia>b i*ra «b aon or bn nro ebaapra cx'arta rrmc cob «a 
’natam naa aom -m naa ama m 'noiaao phi aabno bv crmaaion -nHSo nbi *acc Haip 
ajib M’aibopb btner pnn win nbo bn paoan pten aan o OTbuo br *b dotoim 
rmoiHO hot |iH'b ot 000 a cam -ra bta.i ’oapbwb h't prw pHb man iHnm 
rm nt non 'a ban /m arc ’"aca aan Hb tfarao h-’o manan bmva noo 'a rbv 
yoa baaa arm era njr pobi '~ht cnbca craam noo 'a aana' anaai aman do anr 
mam aaa atvSt 'ai -'aca aan aon iron -pro aom naaa ’bona raaa nbin aa aan 
t°®l T fon ao n a'biabm a*y bH Ham ottod anaa ’an nS» craaa cnb p-nro oh 
c^bs o nov na iaonb yacn ’b an to aaan rroa ot hi-dhi ot noo 'ab co HaroHi 
hot ^>ao’ nra aa -ana nrn hot aon ^aoa aan aon poapn aeon nb oh yor nai 
ao bn m noo 'a yba 000 anoa nbnn cnaan arm *m ’yuan do ’bH yvnaa nb’in 
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distinguished men of Avila, David Rafen and Joseph de Avila, 
who were determined to sift the matter, ascertained the 
falsehood of this story from the widow and daughter of MoseB 
de Leon Being a nch man and knowing that Moses de 
Leon left his family without means, Joseph de Avila promised 
that if she would give him the original MS of the Sohar 
from which her husband made the copies, his son should 
marry her daughter, and that he would give them a handsome 
dowry Whereupon the widow and daughter declared, that 
they did not possess any such MS, that Moses de Leon 
never had it, but that he composed the Sohar from Ins own 
head, and wrote it with his own hand Moreover, the widow 
candidly confessed that she had frequently asked her husband 
why he published the production of his own intellect under 
another man s name, and that he told her that if he were to 
publish it under his own name nobody would buy it, whereas 
under the name of R Simon b Jochai it yielded him a large 
revenue This account is confirmed in a most remarkable 
manner by the fact that— 

mo tr -b *nn aon - m a n worai -d® non Wit* a rfm Hbo»b wo bn m®b nba-m 
imp jCKi th itsci pn bm cw n® ’.-wraoi hVih bn aim wc ■pi’s cram sows 
•raw *n or 1 ®: trw oo® -irert iro nrra ib rranw nonb mratw lotra pi omsohi 
■ ptsDM'o'r nvoxirm®Tr prac-i nbi’bn /nnb’) ^ to raw ?-tod 'rarmToiHrewm 
/re nao i * 0 ? rrb w Nb ebvo®pc® n'o ’b -ram 0 now n wni -poMH ra -utVi 
•- rn-icoa W3® -to bo iro iron won 00 bra n®o'lmpini ram -ied dVbo pn 
raioo -tr pm nonm bvn men *n re -too 'non *b vam *pi rexi w rts® rwm 
}rr -tan (iS»; hSi o-Sra nvmo ovaon c mor n i v ore® arm rpa W~o wo -m ov-i® ir 
aranvn® nravw -rt iren w®n air® -i? iba pnre inoi man d®i oowa on 1 ? 
nNwn®a tcn brn-tTcr"tS« YxioipNi ibia'iN’vra reran rocoai bo rannai nosai 
1 arar n*- toh ranrt rarb tm rax nn rn mr V? -raw nb’iH o rpv 'n>np:-i 
Tip if? TCHO WCHb TTt FpV 'l HTp-O HH1 NW 'fTSTI *'J3r , N TON .“IH TOOTI OH 001311 1TI 
o'? ■f’ *nv -raNO r n o oo on p ®rm n®ts 'i rrenb twin vf®i -pne® T3 ire nreo ta 
bnWzjTb-cTv H^-pSn' abqrnnH Hranbwnomo on -ib oom noo'n n®H-tno hi 
pram qox -n rax oti it® p obm ran -po n®pno oh pn -pa’ *o ®iabb ran 
rarer rax oraran nn woc- n ra 1 ' -irubi mb nb oonn rfx o-ran oth mb jrrei ooo 
-ran 1 ' rpp p ntx t ra®m rare 'i nen pra p ®rn -jbni • nb oh no too m nurai 
wnn oS i®hio bon rarx or -r-i re m® Dbiro oh rpv toi cpSi ’b n®w no 
mirno v.cb rai or'on arro win -retro lb -rraiHi 3ns® m b3 3n3 ib3®i 
- foco o rasnb Y~ oh, h*~i ?3rm mx •jcn-o p w®-jb pi twni mo® poir®-inn® 
nb an® oh -bortre re 00 ? orb mu ibn ioho mp ■jb too tt rano wo nrw 
-rcH3 Ti ban oren rero hw obo o ttoh' o -rone craari iw hVi oaras vrrar 
o-v orara onw 1 p opnvo 'x ®ip-i rrra •‘'aoi ram t®h vnrr -a® -pno® tro®’ 

nwwpo TOH3 
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13 The Sohar contains whole passages which Moses de 
Leon translated into Aramaic, from his other works, as the 
learned Jellmek has demonstratively proved To transfer 
these passages here would occupy too much of our space 
We must, therefore, refer the reader to the monograph itself, 33 
and shall only give one example, which the erudite historian, 

Dr Graetz, 14 has pointed out In his Sep/tar Ha-Rtmoti 
(PDnn 13D), which he composed A D 1827, and which is a 
Kabbalisttc explanation of the Mosaic precepts, Moses de 
Leon endeavours to account for the non-occurrence of the * 
Tetragrammaton in the history of the hexaliemeron, whilst it 
does occur immediately afterwards, by submitting that as the 
earthly world is finite and perishable, this divine name, which 
denotes eternity, could not be used at the creation thereof, 
for if it had been cieated under its influence, the world would 
have been as imperishable as this name In corroboration of 
this, Moses de Leon quotes the passage (JT)^SD lin *0^ 
JYID10 Dty lift* D'H^N) Come, lehold the works of 
Elohim, what perishableness he made in the earth (Ps xlvi, 

8), showing that JTlDttJ destruction, perishableness, is conso¬ 
nant with the name D’nbN In looking at the original, it 
will be seen that the text has iTHT and not DTl^N, and that 
Moses de Leon, by a shp of memory, confounded this passage 
with D'H^N JTlbpSD INTI IDb Come and see the works of 
Elohim (Ps xlvi, 5) Now, the whole explanation and the 
same blunder are transferred into the Sohar The commen¬ 
tators on this treasury of the Kabbalah, not knowing the 
cause of this blunder, express their great surprise that the 
Sohar should explain a mis-quotation We subjoin the two 
passages m parallel columns 

33 Hosts ben 8 them Tob de iron, und scin Verhdltniss zum Sohar, von ^ 
Adolph Jellmek Leipzig, 1851, p 21-38 Jelhnek also gives additional 
information on tins snhjert in bis other contributions to the Kabbalah ■which 
will be found mentioned in the third part of this Essay 

34 Comp Graetz, Oeschichie der Judtn, vol vu, Leipzig, 1803, p 498, where 
other facts are given, proving that Moses de Leon is the author of the Sohar 
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Sohar, 1 , 58 a Moses de Leon, n. No 138, p 25 

*rcM cviSt rrforo vtn ■rab nnc miT 7 i nmn no nrn nm» rrm or a e.cn 
' • ' * •ranm mapw >np w 'in m ac no cb Van nan rrmn V? cr^b rnma -aw 
(pcno pcb) H7Db am hoc kti ’HTi mao cnbH m'rca rnc \m 'in mbrca vn 
xwpoODvp cc 'n'i'n *mbrcaimVi mbrcn n Hbabwo • • • • mac nc 
mao do dtiSti hdo mbtta pirn pa bD bs rru pirn pni cvp co 'a w* 
'in H"n i mb tom '.tn mam abD boon cbrcm m mtecon 

Doi Trr h^dSto mi non ywwt boo 
'an Damp trap rrr aba invan 

It is for these and many other reasons that the So/tat is 
now regarded by Stemschneider, Beer, Jelhnek, Graetz, <kc, 
as a pseudograph of the thirteenth century That Moses de 
Leon should have palmed the Sohar upon Simon b Jochai 
was nothing remarkable, since this Rabbi is regarded by 
tradition as the embodiment of mysticism No better hero 
could be selected for the Sohar than R Simon, of whom the 
Talmud gives us the following account “ Once upon a time, 
R Jehudali, R Jose, and R Simon sat together, and 
R Jeliudah b Genm sat to them R Jehudah then began 
and said—How beautiful are the works of this nation (i e, 
the Romans) ' they have erected market-places, they ha\e 
erected bridges, and they have elected baths 1 R Jose was 
quiet, but R Simon b Jodiai answered and said what they 
have built the} have built for no one except for their own 
use, thev made markets to allure prostitutes, they made baths 
to giatify themselves therein, and bridges to get tolls by 
them Jehudah b Genm repeated this, and the emperor’s 
government got to hear it, who passed the following deciee 
Jehudah, who exalted, is to be exalted , Jose, who was silent, 
is to be banished to Zippons, and Simon, who spoke evil, is 
to be killed He (i e, R Simon) at once concealed himself 
with his son, m the place of study, whither Ins wife daily 
brought them a loaf and a flask of water, but as the rigour 
of the decree increased, he said to his son women are weak- 
minded—if she is tortured she maj betray us Hence, they left, 
and betook themselves into a deep cavern, where by a miracle 
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a crab-tree and a ■well were created for their subsistence 
He and his son sat m the sand up to their necks all the day 
studying the Law They spent twelve long years in this 
cavern, when Elias the prophet came and stood at the 
entrance of the cavcin, and culled out—Who will inform the 
son of Joclmi that the emperor is dead, and that the decree is 
commuted ? Thev came out and saw the people tilling aud 
sowing ” (Sabbath, 33 a Comp also, Jerusalem Shebuth, 
ix, 1 Bercshilh Rabba, cap lwix, Midrash Kohtleth, \, 8, 
Midradi Esther, \, 9 ) This is the secret wli) the storv that 
R Simon b Joclmi composed the Sohar during his twelve 
years residence in the ca\em obtained credence among the 
followeis of the Kabbalah 

III The Commentary on the Ten Sephiroth 
It is this commentary to which w*e must look, as the 
most ancient document embodying the doctrines of the 
Kabbalah The author of this commentary, R Azonel b 
Menachem, was bom m Valladolid, about 1100 He dis¬ 
tinguished himself ns a philosopher, Kabbalist, Talmudist, 
and commentator, as his works indicate, he was a pupil 
of Isaac the Blind, who is regarded as the originator of 
the Kabbalah, and master of the celebrated R Moses 
Nachmamdes, who is also a distinguished pillar of Kabbalism 
R Azariel died AD 1238, at the advanced age of seventy- 
rnght years “ The Commentary on the Ten Sephiroth ” is m 
questions and answers, 20 and the following is the lucid analysis 
of it as given by the erudite Jellinek, according to Spinoza’s 
form of Ethics 


20 niTOrn nSro -p" 1 ^ nrres -rr? tmr Commentary on the Ten Seplnroth, 
tW lons ° nd Antwen This commentary was first known through 

nTl” °|,,^ eier I)j » Gnhbai enlitled rr.TOH Tn, The Path of 
S'rS 7V, 1G8 ?> flnd mar, The Service of Hoi mess, also called 

H67 of -, the Lor<1 ’ Gr3t P nntei1 »«* Mantua, 1515 , then Yemce, 

entitled A Collar/ ' ? TV l ^ en P ubllB ^ ed m Gnbnel Warscbawer's volume 
Td hlleStUv K t h i^ h Treat "'‘ ^ ■«»). Warsaw, 1708 , 

that the references ,n thm Sy a “m!de hD ’ 1850 11 “ *** B " hD 
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1 Definition —By the Being who is the cause and govei nor 
of all things, I understand the En Soph, i e , a Being infinite, 
boundless, absolutely identical with itself, united in itself, 
without attributes, will, intention, desire, thought, word or 
deed (Answers 2 and 4 ) 

2 Definition —By Sephirolh I understand the potencies 
which emanated from the absolute En Soph, all entities 
limited by quantity, which like the will, without changing its 
nature, wills diverse objects that are the possibilities of 
multifarious things (Answers 3 and 9 ) 

i Proposition — The primary cause and governor of the 
world is the En Soph, who is both immanent and transcen¬ 
dent (Answer 1 ) 

{a) Proof —Each effect has a cause, and every thing 
which has order and design has a governor (Answer 1 ) 

(b ) Proof —Every thing visible has a limit, what is 
limited is finite, what is finite is not absolutely identical, 
the primary cause of the world is invisible, therefore un¬ 
limited, infinite, absolutely identical, i e , he is the En Soph 
(Answer 2 ) 

(c) Proof — As the primary cause of the world is infinite, 
nothing can exist without (fxtra) him, hence he is imma¬ 
nent ( Ibid ) 

Scholion —As the En Soph is invisible and exalted, it is 
the root of both faith and unbelief ( Ibid) 

n Proposition —The Sephiroth are the medium between 
the absolute En Soph and the real world 

Proof —As the real world is limited and not perfect, it 
cannot directh proceed from the En Soph, still the En Soph 
must exercise his influence over it, or his perfection would 
cease Hence the Sephuoth, which, in their intimate con¬ 
nection with the En Soph, are perfect, and in their severance 
are imperfect, must be the medium (Answer 3 ) 

Scholion —Since all existing tilings originated by means of 
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the Sephiroth, there are a higher, a middle, and a lower degree 
of the real world ( Vide infra , Proposition G ) 

in Proposition —There are ten intermediate Sephiroth 
Proof —All bodies have three dimensions, each of which 
repeats the other (3 * 3) , and bv adding thereunto space 
generally, we obtain the number ten As the Sephiroth are 
the potencies of all that is limited they must be ten 
(Answer 4) 

(a) Scholiun —The number ten does not contradict the 
absolute unity of the En Soph, as one is the basis of all 
numbers, pluiahty proceeds from unity, the germs contain 
the development, just as fire, flame, sparks and colour have 
one basis, though they differ from one another (Answer 6 ) 

(£) Scholton —Just ns cogitation or thought, and even the 
mind as a cogitated object, is limited, becomes concrete and 
has a measure, although pure thought proceeds from the 
En Soph , so limit, measure, and concretion are the attributes 
of the Sephiroth (Answer 7 ) 

4 Proposition —The Sephiroth are emanations and not 
creations 

1 Proof —As the absolute En Soph is perfect, the 
Sephiroth proceeding therefrom must also be perfect, hence 
they are not created (Answer 5 ) 

2 Proof —All created objects diminish by abstraction, the 
Sephiroth do not lessen, as their activity never ceases , hence 
they cannot be created ( Ibid ) 

Scholton —The first Sephira was in the En Soph as a 
power before it became a reality, then the second Sephira 
emanated as a potency for the intellectual world, and afterwards 
the other Sephiroth emanated for the sensuous and material 
world This, however, does not imply a prius and postenus 
or a gradation in the En Soph, but just as a light whose 
kindled lights which shine sooner and later aDd variously, 
so it embraces all m a unity (Answer 8 ) 
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5 Proposition —The Sephtroth are both active and 
passive (bapriDi ^apD) 

Proof —As the Sephtroth do not set aside the unity of 
the En Soph, each one of them must receive from its prede¬ 
cessor, and impart to its successor —i e, be receptive and 
imparting (Answer 9 ) 

6 Proposition —The first Sephua is called Inscrutable 
Hetyht (Thv D D17) , the second, Wisdom (7DD7), the 
third. Intelligence (73'2), the fourth, Loie (1017) , the fifth. 
Justice (77B) , the sixth, Beauty (J77NSJ7) , the seventh, 
Firmness (72.1) , the eighth, Splendour (717) , the ninth, 
the Righteous is the Foundation of the World (71D' pH2 
D^Uf), and the tenth. Righteousness (p72) 

(a) Scholion —The first three Sephtroth form the world of 
thought, the second three the world of soul, and the four last 
the world of body—thus corresponding to the intellectual, 
moral, and material worlds (Answer 10 ) 

( b ) Scholion —The first Sephira stands m relation to the 
soul, inasmuch as it is called a unity (7777'), the second, 
inasmuch as it is denominated living (777) , the third, inas¬ 
much as it is termed spirit (717) , the fourth, inasmuch as it 
is called vital principle (tUB3), the fifth, inasmuch as it is 
denominated soul (70tyi), the sixth operates on the blood, 
the seventh on the bones, the eighth on the veins, the ninth 
on the flesh, and the tenth on the skin (Ibid) 

( c) Scholion —The first Sephira is like the concealed 
light, the second like sky-blue, the third like yellow, the 
fourth like white, the fifth like red, the sixth like white-red, 
the seventh like wlntish-red, the eighth like reddish-white, the 
ninth like winte-red-whitish-red-reddish-white, and the tenth 
is like the light reflecting all colours 21 

21 The above analysis is taken from Dr Jellnxks Bettrdge zur Qnchichtc 
der Kabbalah Enter Hi ft Leipzig, 1 8>l 1 Ins erudite srbolar also gives 
some additional information on B Azanrl in the second part of his Bnlrdgt 
zur Getchichle der Kabbalah, p 32, £cc Leipzig, 1862 
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The gradation of the Sephiroth is as follows— 


rfrtx s mi 



Tin dVw to’ mn 

Z 

im 

For this date of the Kabbalah (i e, 1150-1190) we have 
the testimony of some of the eailiest and most intelligent 
Kabbalists themselves Thus R Joseph b Abraham Gikatalla 
(born about 1247, and died 1807) most distinctly tells ns that 
R Isaac the Blind, of Posquiers (flour circa 1190-1210), the 
teacher of R Azanel, was the first who taught the doctrines of 
this theosophy 22 R Bechja b Asher, another Kabbalist who 
lived soon after this system was made known, in his commen¬ 
tary on the Pentateuch, which he composed AD 1291, styles 
R Isaac the Blind, as the Father of the Kabbalah 23 Shem 
Tob b Abraham Ibn Gaon (bom 1283), another ancient 
Kabbalist, in attempting to trace a Kabbahstic explanation of 
a passage m the Bible to its fountain head, goes back to 
R Isaac as the primary source, and connects him immediately 
with the prophet Ehas, who is said to have revealed the 

’ran -nor ts won mrra rrom rfnp n'ro'reo c’rorm rrm bv utjo rrtapi 22 
[iBTpurejra] unpuo dton '-i wnpn p mm ’:d pns’ n Tprm This passage from 
Gikatllla’s rn3TTmrrn’D winch is contained m Moses de Leon's ntonn ®D3n-CD is 
quoted by Graetz, Gcschiehte dcr Jutlen, vol vn, p 441 

23 -Vrajn’3M Tim DD prar'-i Oouip Coirnnentan on Penoope Tf7sri ed Lemberg, 
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mysteries of this theosophy to this corypheus of the Kabbalah 54 
Whilst the author of the Kabbahstic work entitled 
mr6a the contemporary of R Solomon b Abraham h Adereth 
(flour A D 1260), fiankly declares that “ the doctrine of the 
En Soph and the ten Sephiroth is neither to be found m the 
Law, Prophets, or Hagiographa, nor in the writings of the 
Rabbins of blessed memory, but rests solely upon signs which 
are scarcely perceptible ,-25 

It has indeed been supposed that covert allusions to the 
Sephiroth are to be found in the Talmud If this could be 
proved, the date of the Kabbalah would have to be altered from 
the twelfth to the second or third century after Christ An 
examination, however, of the passage m question, upon which 
this opinion is based, will show how thoroughly fanciful it is 
The passage is as follows—“ The Rabbins propound. At first 
the name of twelve letters was communicated to every one, 
but when the profane multiplied, it was only communicated 
to the most pious of the priests, and these pre-eminently 
pious priests absorbed it from their fellow pnests m the 
chant It is recorded that R Tarphon said, I once went up 
the orchestra m the Temple after my maternal uncle, and, 
bending forward my ear to a priest, I heard how he absorbed 
it from his fellow pnests in the chant R Jehudah said m 
the name of Rab, the divine name of forty-two letters is 
only commumcated to such as are pious, not easily provoked, 
not given to drinking, and are not self opinionated He who 


24 In his Super Coumieutnn on Nacbmnmdes Treatise on Secrets, (mro 
pn"m) entitled aTcewma or ntsctJiro Shew Tob Ibu Gaonon Pencope nVan 
remarks as follows Vrtu IT [l"3Ml] 2m }2 pTW 'VB tnt TO tTH Nntt pCD OTVC *2 
trin In another Xabbalistic work, entitled i Vijdi p-ttrp-n winch he com 
pleted at Tafet in 1355, lie sni Mr in-Tt cite ran -rrrjn Snrr ’211 Hit? *221 
Ttro ’30 pmr '2-ra itapc 102 • • rvfrcnrt cite *ard> unr rpm ■fop These two 
worts are still m MS, and the quotations ore given m Comiolj’s /tm^rurn, 
p 270, and m Graetz s Ocschirhte Her Jutien, vol vii, p 445 

Vi"n '-mi nVi cni-D 2 hYi d’n'232 aM -nvi 2 vh rtm m irot not rp po o m 25 
ttn rep iron ^T212 V72p *JN Comp nvfru n2*cro cap vu, 32 b, ed Mantua, J558 
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knows this name and preserves it m pnnty, is beloved above, 
cherished below, respected by every creatnre, and is heir of 
both worlds—the world that now is, and the world to come " 
{Babylon Kiddushtn, 71 a) Upon this the celebrated 
Maimomdes (bom 1135, died 1304) remarks—“ Now every¬ 
one who has any intelligence knows that the forty-two letters 
cannot possibly make one word, and that they must therefore 
have composed several words There is no doubt that these 
words conveyed certain ideas, which were designed to bnng 
man nearer to the true conception of the Divine essence, 
through the process we have already described These words, 
composed of numerous letters, have been designated ns a single 
name, because like all accidental proper names they indicate 
one single object, and to make the object more intelligible 
several words are employed, as many words are sometimes 
used to express one single thing This must be well under¬ 
stood, that they taught the ideas indicated by these names, 
and not the simple pronunciation of the meaningless letters 
Neither the divine name composed of twelve letters, nor the 
one of forty-two letters, ever obtained the title of Shem Ha- 
Mephorash —this being the designation of the particular 
name, or the Tetragrammaton, as we have already propounded 
As to the two former names, they assuredly convey a certain 
metaphysical lesson, and there is proof that one of them 
contained a lesson of this kind , for the Rabbms'say in the 
Talmud with regard to it * The name of forty-two letters is 
very holy, and is only communicated to such as are pious, 
&c , &c , &c ’ Thus far the Talmud But how remote from 
the meaning of their author is the sense attached to these 
words ’ Forsooth most people believe that it is simply by 
the pronunciation of the mere letters, without anv idea being 
attached to them, that the sublime things are to be obtained, 
and that it is for them that those moral qualifications and 
that great preparation are requisite But it is evident that 
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the design of all this is to convey certain metaphysical ideas 
which constitute the mysteries of the divine Law as we have 
already explained It is shewn m the metaphysical Treatises 
that it is impossible to forget science—I speak of the percep¬ 
tion of the active intellect —and this is the meaning of the 
remark m the Talmud, ‘ he [to whom the divine name of 
forty-two letters is communicated] retains what he learns ’ " se 

It is this passage, as well as Maimonides' comment upon 
it, which led the erudite Franck to the conclusion that the 
mysteries of the Kabbalah were known to the doctors of 
the Talmud, and that the forty-two letters composing the 
divine name are the ten Sephiroth, which, by supplying the 
Vav conjunctive before the last Sepkmt, consist exactly of 
_ forty-two letters, as follows — 

6 + 5 + 8 + 3 + 6 + 5 + 5 + 4+ 4 + 3= 42 

tid'i jtd^d Tin raj jr-iNsn mmj r6nj ruo nazn "iro 

But Franck, like many other writers, confounds mysticism 
with Kabbalah That the Jews had an extensive mysticism, 
embracing theosophy with its collateral angelology and urau- 
ology, as well as chnstology and magic, long before the 
development of the Kabbalah, and that there were a certain 
class of people who specially devoted themselves to the study 
of this mysticism, and who stjled themselves "Men of Faith" 
(rniQN 'b$2), is evident from a most cursory glance at 
the Jewish literature Based upon the remark—“ The seoret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will 6how them 
his covenant,’ (Ps xxv, 1 f,) some of the most distinguished 
Jewish doctors in the days of Christ, and afterwnrds, claimed 
an attainment of superhuman knowledge, communicated to 
them either by a voice from heaven (blp HU) or by Elias 
the prophet ( Bala Mezia, 59 h, Sabbath , 77 b, Chagiga, 

3 4, 10 a. Sanhedrin , 48 4, Nidda, 20 4, Joma, 9 4) 

20 Comp More Nebuchtm, part 1, cap lxd 

N 
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The sages had also secret doctrines about the hexahemeron 
(JYWD n^D) and the Vision of Ezekiel = Theosophy 
niyVO), “which weie only communicated to presi¬ 
dents of courts of justice and those who were of a careful 
heart" ( Ghagiga, 12 a —16 a) Coeven with this are the 
mysteries connected with the different letters of the several 
divine names ( Kiddushin , 71 a) Those who were deemed 
worthy to be admitted into these secrets could at any moment 
call into existence new creations either in the animal or 
vegetable kingdom ( Sanhedrin, 06 b, 67 b, Jerusalem 
Sanhedrin, vn) , they could fly in the air, heal the sick, 
drive out evil spirits, and suspend the laws of nature, by 
sundry mystical tianspositions and commutations of the 
letters composing the divine names, which they wrote down 
on slips of vellum or pieces of paper and called “ amulets" 
(JYiyQp) This mysticism and the literature embodying it 
began to develop themselves more fully and to spread more 
extensively from the end of the eighth and the commence¬ 
ment of the ninth centuries Towards the close of the eighth 
century come into existence 

1 The Celebrated mystical work entitled the Alphabet of 
Rabbi Akiba, which alternately treats each letter of the 
Hebrew Alphabet as representing an idea as an abbreviation 
for a word CPp*Hl013), and as the symbol of some sentiment, 
according to its peculiar form, m order to attach to those 
letters moral, theoantbropio, angelogioal and mystical notions 
This work has recently been reprinted m two recensions in 
Jelhnek’s Beth Ha-Mtdrash, vol m, p 12—64, Leipzig, 1865 

2 The Book of Enoch which describes the glorification of 
Enoch and his transformation into the angel Metatron, re¬ 
garding him as pIDpn TVP the Minor Deity, m contradistinc¬ 
tion to ‘rrm *1"’TP the Great God and which was originally a 
constituent part of the Alphabet of R Akiba It is reprinted 
in Jelhnek’s Beth Ha-Mtdrash, vol n, pp 114-117 Leipzig, 
1853 
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3 Shiur Koma (HDIp Tli^), or the Dimensions of the 
Deity , •which claims to he a revelation from the angel Metatron 
to E Ishmael, and describes the size of the body and the 
sundry members of the Deity It is given in the Book 
Eaziel "I3D) of Eleazer b Jehudah of Worms, printed 

at Amsterdam, 1701, and at Warsaw, 1812 

4. The Palaces This mystical document opens 

with an exaltation of those who are worthy to see the chariot 
throne (i"QD*1Dn TV'SH), declaring that they know whatever 
happens,and whatever is about to happen m the world , that 
he who offends them will be severely punished , and that they 
are so highly distinguished as not to be required to nse before 
any one except a king, a high priest, and the Sanhednm It 
then celebrates the praises of Almighty God and his chanot 
throne, describes the dangers connected -with seeing this 
chanot throne (H3D1D), gives an episode from the history of 
the martyrs and the Roman emperor Lupmus, a description of 
the angels, and of the sundry formulae wherewith they are 
adjured Whereupon follows a descnption of the seven 
heavenl) palaces, each of winch is guarded by eight angels, 
and into which the student of the mystenous chanot throne 
may transpose lumself in order to learn all mysteries, a descnp¬ 
tion of the formulae by virtue of which these angelic guards 
are obliged to grant admission into the celestial palaces, and 
of the peculiar qualifications of those who desire to enter 
into them The document then concludes with detailing 
some hymns of praise, a conversation between God, Israel, 
and the angels about those mysteries, a knowledge of which 
makes man suddenly learned without any trouble, and with 
a descnption of this mystery, which consists m certain prayers 
and charms This mystical production has also been re¬ 
printed m Jellmek s valuable Beth Ha-Midrash, vol in, 

pp 88-108 

These mystical treatises constitute the centre around which 
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cluster all the productions of this school, which gradually 
came into existence m the course of time So numerous 
became the disciples of mysticism m the twelfth century, 
and so general became the belief in their power of performing 
miraculous cures, driving out evil spirits, &c , &c , by virtue 
of charms consisting of the letters composing the divers 
divine names transposed and commuted in mystical forms, 
that the celebrated Maimonides found it necessary to denounce 
the system “ We have one divine name only,” says he, 
“ which is not derived from His attributes, vjz , the Tetra- 
grammaton, for which reason it is called SJ/em Ha-Mephoiash 
(ttTVBDn Dll>) Believe nothing else, and give no credence to 
the nonsense of the writers of charmB and amulets ('3/YD 
TOPBpn), to what they tell you or to what you find m their 
foolish writings about the divine names, which they invent 
without any sense, calling them appellations of the Deity 
(JT1DW), and affirming that they require holiness and punty 
and perform miracles All these things are fables a sensible 
man will not hsten to them, much less heheve m them ” 
(More Nebuchvn, 1 , 61 ) 

But this mvsticism, with its thaumaturgy, though espoused 
by later Kabbalists aud incorporated into their writings, is 
perfectly distinct from the Kabbalah in its first and pure form, 
and is to he distinguished by the fact that it has no system, 
knows nothing of the speculations of the En Soph, the ten 
Sephiroth, the doctrine of emanations, and the four worlds, 
which are the essential and peculiar elements of the Kabbalah 
As to Franck’s mgemous hypothesis, based upon the saiVe 
number of letters constituting a divine name, mentioned m the 
Talmud, and the ten Sephtrolh, we can only say that the 
Kabbalists themselves never claimed this far-fetched identity, 
and that Ignatz Stern has shown (Ben Ghananja, in, p 261), 
that the Sohar itself takes the ten divine names mentioned 
in the Bible, which it enumerated in vol in, 11a, and which 
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it makes to correspond to the ten Sephiroth, to be the sacred 
name composed of forty-two letters, viz — 

4 + 2+ 2+ t> + 4+ 5 + 2+0+2+4 + 3+ 4 = 42 

™ ’n bn mass tit dh'pn bn tit ,t rpro* im n'na 

Having ascertained its date, we now come to the origin of 
the Kabbalah Nothing can be more evident than that the 
cardinal and distinctive tenets of the Kabbalah m its original 
form, as stated at the beginning of the second part of this 
Essay, are derived from Neo-Platonism Any doubt upon this 
subject must be relinquished when the two systems are com¬ 
pared The very expression En Soph (‘TID pa) winch the 
Kabbalah uses to designate the Incomprehensible One, is 
foreign, and ib evidently an imitation of the Greek Zhreipoc 
The speculations about the En Soph, that he is superior to 
actual being, thinking and knowing, are thoroughly Neo- 
Platonic (e’j TtKuva obfflas, ivtpylac, yov yen vofotwQ) , and R Azanel, 
whose work, as we have seen, is the first Kabbahstic production, 
candidly tells es that in moving the Deity as purely negative, 
and divesting him of all attributes, be followed the opinion of 
the philosophers 27 When R Azariel moreover tells us that 
“ the En Soph can neither be comprehended by the intellect, 
nor described in words, for there is no letter or word which can 
grasp him,” we have here almost the very words of Proclus, 
who tells us that, “ although he is generally called the unity 
(to cy) or the first, it would be better if no name were given 
him, for there is no word which can depict his nature—he is 
( 6 .(iprp- 0 Q, ay^woroc), the inexpressible, the unknown ” (Theol 
Plat n, 6 ) 

The Kabbalah propounds that the En Soph, not being an 
object of cognition, made his existence known m the creation 
' of the world by the Sephiroth, or Emanations, or Intelligences 

27 q-n b» cm *3 union pi '3 ctoimi -DT 2 erro vnon *D3m Comment ary on 
the ten Sephiroth, S a 
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So Neo-Platonism The Sephiroth nre divided m the Kab¬ 
balah into a trinity of triads respectively denominated ubty 
(he Intellectual World, 113317 the Sensuoue World, 

and 331317 oblV the Material World, "which exactly corre 
sponds to the three tnads of Neo Platonism vovc. 4^X7)' an ^ 
(picric The Kabbalah teaches that these Sephiroth are both 
infinite and perfect, and finite and imperfect, m so far ns the 
source from which they emanate imparts or withholds hie 
fulness from them Eeo-Platomsm also teaches that “every 
emanation, though less perfect than that from which it ema¬ 
nates, has yet a similarity with it, and, so far as this similarity 
goes, remains in it, departing from it so far as it is unlike, 
but as far as possible being one with it and remaining m it ” 59 
Even the comparison between the emanation of the Sephiroth 
from the En Soph, and the rays proceeding from light to 
describe the immanency and perfect unity of the two, is the 
same as the Neo-Platonic figure employed to illustrate the 
emanations from one pnncipium ( olov Ik <pti>roc rftv it airrov 
■KEpCkapypiv 


^> 31, Smith, Dictionary of Homan and Greek 
■Biography and Mythology, t v Pboclub 
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It now remains for us to describe the development of the 
Kabbalah, to point out the different schools into which its 
followers are divided, and to detail the literature which this 
theosophy called into existence in the course of time The 
limits of this Essay demand that this should be done as 
briefly as possible 

The great land mark in the development of the Kab¬ 
balah is the birth of the Sohar, which divides the history of 
this theosophy into two periods, viz, the pre-So/iar period 
and the post- Sohar period During these two periods dif¬ 
ferent schools developed themselves, which are classified by 
the erudite historian. Dr Graetz, as follows — 1 
I —THE SCHOOL OF GERONA, so called from the 
fact that the founders of it were- bora in this place and 
established the school in it To this school, which is the 
cradle of the Kabbalah, belong 

1 Isaac the Blind (flour 1190-1210), denominated the 
Father of the Kabbalah His productions have become a 
prey to time, and only a few fragments have survived as quo¬ 
tations in other tkeosophio works From these we learn that 
he espoused the despised doctrine of metempsychosis as an 
article of creed, and that from looking into a man s face, he 
could tell whether the individual possessed a new soul from 
the celestial world of spirits, or whether he had an old soul 
which has been migrating from body to body and has still to 
accomplish its purity before its return, to rest in its heaven!) 
home 

1 Comp Gridiichte drr Juden, vol ru, p 110, &c 
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2 Azanel and Ezra, disciples of Isaac the Blind The 
former of these is the author of the celebrated Commenlaiy on 
the Ten Sephtroth, -which is the first Kabbahstic production, 
and of which we have given an analysis m the second part of 
this Essay (vide supra, p 17G) Of Ezra next to nothing is 
known beyond the fact that his great intimacy with Azanel 
led some wnters to identify the two names 

8 Jehudah b Jakar, a contemporary of the foregoing 
Kabbahsts No works of his have survived, and he is only 
known as the teacher of the celebrated Nachmamdes and from 
being quoted as a Kabbahstic authonty 

4 Moses Nachmamdes, bom m G-erona about 1195, the 
pupil of Azanel, Ezra, and Jehudah Ibn Jakar It was the 
conversion of this remarkable and famous Talmudist to this 
newly-born Kabbalah which gave to it an extraordinary im¬ 
portance and rapid spreud amongst the numerous followers of 
Nachmamdes It is related that, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of his teachers, Nachmamdes at first was decidedly 
adverse to this system, and that one day the Kabbalist who 
most exerted himself to convert him was caught m a house of 
ill fame and condemned to death He requested Nachmamdes 
to visit him on the Sabbath, being the day fixed for his exe¬ 
cution , and when Nachmamdes reproved him for bis sins, the 
Kabbalist declared that he was innocent, and that he would 
appear at his house on this very day, after the execution, and 
partake with him the Sabbath meal He proved true to his 
promise, as by means of the Kabbahstic mystenes he effected 
that, and an ass was executed in bis stead, and he bimself was 
suddenly transposed into Nachmamdes’ bouse From that 
time biachmamdes avowed himself a disciple of the Kabbalah, 
and was initiated into its mysteries 2 His numerous writings, 
an account of which will be found m Alexander's edition of 

Til^88 , &c!' 3n Sbdthehth. Ha Kabbalah , Gnctz, Oetehichie der Judin, 
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Kitto's Cyclopedia, under Nacbmanides, are pervaded with 
the tenets of this system In the Introduction to his Com¬ 
mentary on the Pentateuch he remarks—“ "We possess a 
faithful tradition that the whole Pentateuch consists of names 
of the Holy One, blessed be he , for the words may be divided 
into sacred names in another sense, so that it is to be taken 
as an allegory Thus the words—D t6n HU iTliWO m 
Gen 1 , 1, may be redivided into other words, ex gr 
d\"6n H-inrp In like manner is the whole Pentateuch, which 
consists of nothing but transpositions and numerals of divine 
names " 3 

5 The Treatise on the Emanations (mb'kK /"ODD), sup¬ 
posed to have been written by R Isaac Nasir m the first half 
of the twelfth century The following is an analysis of this 
production Based upon the passage—“ Jaresiah and Eliah 
and Zichn, the sons of Jeroham” (1 Chron vm, 27), which 
names the Midrash assigns to the prophet Eliah (Shemoth 
Rabba, cap xl), this prophet is introduced as speaking and 
teaching under the four names of Eliah b Josep, Jaresiah h 
Joseph, Zeohanah b Joseph and Jeroham b Joseph Having 
stated that the secret and profounder views of the Deity are 
only to be communicated to the God-fearing, and that none 
but the pre-eminently piouB can enter into the temple of this 
higher gnosis, the prophet Elias propounds the system of 
this secret doctnne, which consists in the following maxims— 

I God at first created light and darkness, the one for the 
pious and the other for the wicked, darkness having come to 
pass by the divine limitation of light. II God produced and 
destroyed sundry worlds, which, like ten trees planted upon 
a narrow space, contend about the sap of the soil, and finally 
perish altogether III God manifested himself in four worlds, 

mpbnrro 'lynno "i"opn bo vmtro ■f'o ~ nim bo o rmw bo -ibop ivro cr -ns .1 
oh-q p» rrnrm momb p b nr v n v o*ro pioo o boo yn by norm vm pyo moob 
■ moo bo pmnoooi jrrtrrvs ■o'-d -d rmro boi nrrbw tron’ 
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m Atz,lah < Benah, Jetzira and Amah, corresponding to 
the Tetragiammatou TO' In ,ho Atz.lalic turn,mm tcot Id in 
the divine majesty, the Sbechinah In the Brmlic world are 
the souls of the samts, all the blessingB, the throne of the 
Deny ho who sits on it in the form of Achtenal (the crown 
o God, the first Seplma), nod the seven different luminous 
and splendid regions In the JetzimUc wo,Id are the sacred 
animals from the vis.on of Ezekiel, the ten classes of angels 
with their princes, who are presided over by the fiery Metatron, 
the spirits of men, and the accessory work of the divine 
c innot In the A malic world are the Ophanim, the angels 
who receive the prayers, who are appointed over the will of 
man, who control the action of mortals, who carry on the 
struggle against evil, and who are presided over by the angeho 
pnnce Synandelphon IV The world was fonnded „ wisdom 
and understanding (Prov. „i, 18), and God in h.s knowledge 
gmated fifty gates of understanding. V God created the 

rgenoies y anT" 8 , 0f "" ^ »re both the 

X Crow 9 w T ‘ be The Un «*>»** “* 

V orv M ' ° m ' InteU >^, Mercy, Fefr, Beauty, 

*> - - - -< 

a KablTtem' i ^se° t n°rh™T a (fl ° Ur ^ ^ Wr ° te 

«• of aeacen , r: r t 

published by Gabriel w- u ’ 17 U 03 first 

KabbahsticPs , rshawer in his collection of eight 

It fori the ,??; ^ 1S0 Warsaw, I’M 

entitled a» DP WplZl'o %‘i°° nn>Uoa - 18 erroneeualy 
now been nnhh<,h / f Cr,ltectlon of Shem Tob It has 
P ed under its proper title, from a codex by 

indef^t th M reprilltedT ^ lS airiu fi f”ua8 D m iS ^ e ' i R ,^ brahsm ' Vl,n »- 1802, 

tedefatigable Dr Jellmek thas novr ^ 1 mbe L g ’ 1850 The elite and 

pan *» -I'-ip^igi 1863. nnd the Jh* ^ U m 1118 ■* usu}a M kabbalhthcher 
thh excellent edin ot T ’ 1)18 abo7B aaal T»1* is from the IntrodnJSon to 
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Mordecai Morfcera, in the Hebrew Essays and Reviews, entitled 
Ozar Nechmad (IDTO TJ1N) vol in, p 153.&C Vienna, 1860 

The characteristic feature of this school, which is the creative 
school, is that it for the first time established and developed 
the doctrine of the En Soph (- ID ] X) the Sephiroih (/TTP3D) 
or Emanations, metempsychosis p'Dyn T1D) with the doctrine 
of retribution T1D) belonging thereto, and a peculiar 

christology, whilst the Kabbalistic mode of exegesis is still 
subordinate m it 

II —THE SCHOOL OF SEGOVIA., so called because 
it was founded by Jacob of Segovia, and its disciples were 
either natives of this place or lived m it The chief represen¬ 
tatives of this school are— 

1, Isaac, and 2, Jacob, junior, the two sons of Jacob 
Segovia, and 3, Moses b Simon of Burgos, who are only 
known by sundry fragments preserved m Kabbalistic writings 

4 Todras b Joseph Ha-Levi Abulafia, bom 1234, died 

circa 1305 This celebrated Kabbahst occupied a distin¬ 
guished position as physician aud financier m the court of 
Sancho IV, King of Castile, and was a great favourite of 
Queen Mana de Moline, he formed one of the cortege when 
this royal pair met Philip IV, the Fair, King of Franco in 
Bayonne (1290), and his advocacy of this theosophy secured 
for the doctrines of the Kabbalah a kindly reception His 
works on the Kabbalah are—(a) An Exposition of the Tal¬ 
mudic Hagadoth, entitled 12TI.V, ( b ) A Commentary on 

Ps xix, and (<?) A Commentary on the Pentateuch, in which 
he propouuds the tenets of the Kabbalah These works, 
however, have not os yet been printed 5 

5 Shem Tob b Abraham Ibn Gaon, born 1283, died circa 
1832, who wrote many Kabbalistic works 

6 Isaac of Akko (flour 1290) author of the Kabbalistic 

5 Steinsehneider, Cnialogut Libr Heir in BtbUoihtca Bodlnana, 2077 2050 
’Grwtz, Getchxchle drr Juden, to, 218, &c 
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Commentary on the Pentateuch, entitled /1TND not 
yet printed, t* ith the exception of an extract published by 
Jellinek 0 

The characteristic of this school is that it is devoted to 
exegesis, and its disoiples endeavoured to interpret the Bible 
and the Hagada in accordance with the doctrines of the 
Kabbalah 

III—THE QUASI-PHILOSOPHIC SCHOOL of Isaac 
b Abraham Ibn Latif, or Allatif He was born about J 270 and 
died about 1390 Believing that to Mew Judaism from an 
exclusively philosophical stand-point does not shew “ the right 
way to the sanctuan," he endeavoured to combine philosophy 
with Kabbalah “ He laid greater stress than his predecessors 
on the close connection and intimate union between the 
spiritual and material world, between the Creator and the 
creation—God is in all and everything is in him The human 
soul rises to the world-soul in earnest prayer, and unites itself 
therewith ‘ in a kiss, operates upon the Deitv and brings 
down a divine blessing upon the nether world But as every 
mortal is not able to offer such a spiritual and divmelv opera¬ 
tive prayer, the prophets, who were the most perfect men, had 
to prav for the people, for they alone knew the power of 
prayer Isaac Allatif illustrated the unfolding and self-reve¬ 
lation of the Deity in the world of spirits by mathematical 
forms The mutual relation thereof is the same as that of 
the point extending and thickening into a line, the line into 
the flat, the flat into the expanded body Henceforth the 
Kabbahsts used points and lines m their mystical diagrams 
as much as they employed the numerals and letters of the 
alphabet 7 

IV THE SCHOOL OF ABULAFIA, founded by 
Abraham ben Samuel Abulafin, is represented by— 

L<^pzigH'lB ■ * 'p^xi r & r G esc hiehte der Kahbala, Ton Adolph Jqlhnek, pm n, 

7 Comp Graetz, Geschiehte drrJuden, vol vu, p 221, &o 
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1 Abulafia, the fonnder of it, "who was horn at SaragosBa 
m 1240, and died circa 1292 For thirty years he devoted 
himself to the study of the Bible, the Talmud, philology, 
philosophy, and medicine, making himself master of the phil¬ 
osophical writings of Saadia, Bachja b Joseph, Maimonides, 
and Antoli, ns well as of the Kabbalistic works which were 
then in existence Finding no comfort in philosophy, he 
gave himself entirely to the mysteries of the Kabbalah m 
their most fantastic extremes, as the ordinary doctrine of 
the Sephiroth did not satisfy him The ordinary doctrine 
of the Sephiroth he simply regarded as a ten unity instead of 
the Christian three unity Through divine inspiration, he 
discovered a higher Kabbalah, by means of which the soul 
can not only hold the most intimate communion with the 
world-soul, but obtain the prophetic faculty The simple 
intercourse with the world of spirits, which is effected b\ 
separating the words ot Holy Wnt, and especially those of 
the divine name, into letters, and by regarding each letter 
as a distinct word (PpHZOU), or by transposing the compo¬ 
nent parts of words in every possible way to obtain thereb) 
peculiar expressions (spi'S), or by taking the letters of each 
word as numerals (KHI3DJ), is not sufficient To have the 
prophetic faculty and to see visions ought to be the chief aim, 
and these are secured by leading an asoetic life, by banishing 
all worldly feelings, by retiring into a quiet closet, bv dressing 
oneself m white apparel, by putting on the fringed garment 
and the phylacteries, by sanctifying the soul so as to be fit to 
hold converse with the Deity, by pronouncing the letters 
composing the divine name with certain modulations of the 
voice and divine pauses, by exhibiting the divine names in 
various diagrams under dners energetic movements, turnings, 
and bendings of the body/till the voice gets confused and the 
heart is filled with fervour When one has gone through 
these practices and is m such a condition, the fulness of the 
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Godhead is shed abroad in the human soul * the soul then 
unites itself with the divine soul m a kiss, aud prophetic 
revelations follow as a matter of course 

He went to Italy, published, m TJrhino (1279), a prophecy, 
m which he records bis conversations with the Deity, 
calling himself Raziel and Zechanah, because these name3 
are numerically the same as his own name, Abraham, 8 and 
preached the doctrines of the Kabbalah In J281 he 
had a call from God to convert the Pope, Martin IV, to 
Judaism, for which he was thrown into prison, and narrowly 
escaped a martyr's death by fire Seeing that his Holiness 
refused to embrace the Jewish religon, Abulafia went to 
Sicily, accompanied by several of his disciples In Messina 
another revelation from God was vouchsafed to him, an¬ 
nouncing to him that he was the Messiah, which he published 
1284 This apocalypse al9o announced that the restoration 
of Israel would take place in 1296 , and so great was the 
faith which the people reposed in it, that thousands prepared 
themselves for returning to Palestine Those, however, who 
did not believe in the Messiahship and in the Kabbalah of 
Abulafia, raised such a violent storm of opposition against 
him, that he had to escape to the island of Commo, near 
Malta {circa 1288), where he remained for some time, and 
wrote sundry Kahhalistic works 

His Kabbalistic system may be gathered from the following 
analysis of his Rejoinder to R Solomon ben Abraham ben 
Adereth, who attacked his doctrines and Messianic as well as 
prophetic pretensions “ There Eire,” says Abulafia, “ four 
sources of knowledge—I, The five senses, or experimental 
maxims , II, Abstract numbers or a priori maxims , III, The 
generally acknowledged maxims, or consensus communis, 

8 This will be seen from the reduction of the respective names U> tbeir numerical 
value by the rule Gematna, to — <> 30 + H 1 + ’ 10 + 1 7 i 200 = 248, 

l 8 + -7 9 + ' 10 + 1 200 + 3 30 + i V = 248, 

and D 40 + n 5 + i 200 + a2 + Hl = 248 
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and IV, Transmitted doctrines or traditional maxims The 
Kabbahstic tradition, ■which goes back to Moses, is divisible 
into two parts, the first of which is superior to the second in 
value, but subordinate to it in the order of study The first 
part is occupied with the knowledge of the Deity, obtained by 
means of the doctrine of the Sephiroth, as propounded in the 
Booh Jetzira The followers of this part are related to those 
philosophers who strive to know God from his works, and the 
Deity stands before them objectively as a light beaming into 
their understanding These, moreover, give to the Sephiroth 
sundry names to serve as signs for recognition , and some of 
this class differ but little from Christians, inasmuch as they 
substitute a decade for the triad , which they identify with 
God, and which they learned in the school of Isaac the Blind 
The second and more important part strives to know God by 
means of the twenty-two letters of the alphabet, from winch, 
together with the vowel points and accents, those sundry 
divine names are combined, which elevate the Kabbahsts to 
the degree of prophecy, drawing out their spirit, and causing 
it to be united with God and to become one with the Deity 
This is gradually effected m the following manner The ten 
Sephvoth sublimate gradually to the upper Sephira, called 
thought, crown, or primordial air, which is the root of all 
the other Sephiroth, and reposes in the creative En Soph 
In the same manner all the numerals are to be traced back to 
one, and all the trees, together with their roots and branches, 
are converted into their original earth as soon as they are 
thrown into the fire To the ten Sephiroth, consisting of 
tipper, middle and lower, correspond the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet, which are divided into three rows of ten letters each, 
the final letters inclusive, beginning and ending with Aleph , 
as well as the human body, with its head, the two arms, 
loins, testicles, liver, heart, brain, all of which unite into a 
higher unity and become one m the active vovc. which m its 
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turn again unites itself -with God, as the unity to which every¬ 
thing must return 

The ten Sephirolh are after a higher conception, to be 
traced to a higher triad, which correspond to the letters Aleph, 
Beth, Gimmel, and the three principles combined in man, tho 
vital m the heart, the vegetable m the liver, and the pleasurable 
in the brain, and also form themselves in a higher unity It 
is in this way that the Kabbalist who is initiated into the 
prophetic Kabbalah may gradually concentrate all his powers 
direct to one point to God, and unite himself with the Deity, 
for which purpose the ideas developed m unbroken sequence, 
from the permutations of numbers and letters, will serve him 
as steps upon which to ascend to God 

Abulafia wrote no less than twenty-six grammatical, exegeti- 
cal, mystical and Kabbalistic works, and twenty-two piophetic 
treatises And though these productions are of great im¬ 
portance to the history of the literature and development of 
the Kabbalah, yet only two of them, viz, the above-named 
Epistle to It Solomon and the Epistle to R Abraham, entitled 
the Seven Paths of (he Law (iTTLnn JTQV12 JOK/), have as 
>et been published 

2 Joseph Gikatilla b Abraham (flour 1260), disciple of 
Abulafia He wrote in the interests and defence of this school 
the following works —i A Kabbalistic work entitled the 
Garden of huts (T1HK J”OJ), consisting of three parts, and 
treating respectively on the import of the divine names, on the 
mysteries of the Hebrew letters, and on the vowel points 
It was published at Hanau, 1615 n The import of the 
vowel points entitled the Book on Vowels (TIp'Dn ”IDD), or 
the Gate to the Points (Tlp'jn *W), published in the col¬ 
lection of seven treatises, called the Cedars of Lebanon 


t 

, ?' 9 Fpistleof Abulafia lias been published by Jellinek m bis Auswahl 

abate d,' 7 V l3 - Le.png, 1R53, "bo also pres the 

aboTe analysis, which we have tranalated as literally is possible 
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(PJD^ 'HU), Venice, 1601, and Cracow, 1648, of which it 
is the third treatise m The Mystery of the Shining 
Metal (^DlUnn *PD), being a Kabbalistic exposition of the 
first chapter of Ezekiel, also published in the preceding seven 
treatises, of which it is the fourth iv The Gate of Light 
(miN ITiy), being a treatise on the names of the Deity and 
the ten Sephirolh, first published m Mantua, 1561, then 
Riva de Trento, 1561, Cracow, 1600 A Latin version of it by 
Knorr von Rosenroth is given m the first part of the Cabbala 
Demidata, Sulzbacb, 1677-78 v The Gates of Righteous¬ 
ness (p*T2 '“UW), on the ten divine names answering to the 
ten Sephiroth, published at Riva de Trento, 1561 vi Mys¬ 
teries (DVT1D) connected with sundry Pentateuclial ordinances, 
published by Jeclnel Ashkenazi in his Temple of the Lord. 
(miT bD’il), Venice and Dantzic, 1590-1606 10 

From the above description it will be seen that the charac¬ 
teristic features of this school are the stress which its followers 
lay on the extensive use of the exegetical rules called Gematrm 
(H'-lBiM), Notancon fllpniDU), and Ziruph (*|m), m the 
exposition of the divine names and Holy Writ, as well as m 
the claim to prophetic gifts It must, however, be remarked 
that in this employment of commutations, permutations and 
reduction of each letter in every word to its numerical value, 
Abulafia and his followers are not original 

V THE SOHAR SCHOOL, which is a combination and 
absorption of the different 'features and doctrines of all the 
previous schools, without any plan or method 

1236-1315 Less than a century after its birth the Kab 
balah became known among Christians through the restless 
efforts of Raymond Lully, the celebrated scholastic meta- 
phjsician and experimental chemist This Doctor illtwunaius, 
as he was styled, m consequence of his great learning and 

1C Corap Jelhnt*k Beilragc zur Gcschtchte der Kahbatn, part u, p 60, &c , 
St'inschneider, Caialogus Libr JTebr ill Bibliotheca BodUiana, Col 1161-1410 
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piety, was born about 1286 at Palma, in the island of Majorca. 
He relinquished tbemihtary service and writing erotic poetry 
when about thirty, and devoted himself to the study of 
theology Being inspired with an ardent zeal for the con¬ 
version of the Mohammedans and the Jews to Christianity, 
he acquired a knowledge of Arabic and Hebrew for this 
purpose In pursuing lus Hebrew studies Lully became 
acquainted with the mvstenes of the Kabbalah, and, instead 
of converting his Kabbalistic teachers, he embraced the doc¬ 
trine of <c the identity of the Deity and nature ,’ 11 and there 
is very little doubt that the Kabbalistic method of palming 
their notions on the text of Scripture, by means of the 
Gematna , Nolancon and Ziruph , suggested to him the in¬ 
vention of the Great Art (Acs Magna) It is therefore not 
to be wondered at that he had the loftiest conception of the 
Kabbalah, that he regarded it as a divine science and as a 
genuine revelation whose light is revealed to a rational soul 11 
It cannot be said that Lully derived as much benefit from the 
Mohammedans, for after making three perilous journeys to 
Africa to bring the sons of Ishmael to the truth of Cnnstianity, 
he was stoned to death by them, June 30, 1315 

The new era in the development of the Kabbalah, created 
by the appearance of the Sohar, has continued to the present 
day, for nearly all those who have since espoused the doc¬ 
trines of this theosophy have made the Sohar their text-book, 
and the principal writers have ‘contented themselves more 
or less with writing commentaries on this gigantic pseudonvm 
1290-1350 Foremost among these is Menahem di Recanti, 
who was born m Recanti (Latin Recmetnm) about 1290 He 
wrote, when about forty years of age (1330), a commentary 

11 Comp Tenneroann, GttchichU der Phdosophxt, toL viu p 837 

icitur haec doctnna Xabbala quod idem est secundum Hebraeos ut n*- 
, Ver ? t ^ ls cn J us ^ibct rex drvmitns revcUlae anunae rationale Est lgitur 
a nobitus anima ratiomtlis ex rectS. ratione divmarutn xernm cogmuvus, 
propter qaoa est de maximo etiam divino cons quutive diTina scientm yocan 

o? 0r ?ur~P e Kabbalutico, sive ad crmnet sciential introdutortum 

Htraaourg, 1651 
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on the Pentateuch, which is little else than a commentary on. 
the Sokar. This commentary—which was first published by 
Jacob b Chajim in Bomberg's celebrated printing establish* 
ment, Venice, 1523, then ogam, i bid, 1645, and m Lublin, 
1605—has been translated into Latin by the famous Pico della 
Mirandola, 13 

1320 At the beginning of the fourteenth century Joseph 
b Abraham Ibn Wakkar (flour 1200-1340) endeavoured to 
reconcile this theosophy with philosophy, and to this end 
wrote a Treatise on the cardinal doctrines of the Kabbalah, 
which is regarded as one of the best if not the best intro¬ 
ductory compendium This production, which is unpublished, 
and a MS of which exists in the Bodleian Library (Codex 
Laud 119, described by Un No 384), consists of four parts 
or Gates, subdivided into chapters, as follows —*- 

Gate I, which is entitled, On the views of the Kabbalists 
respecting the Primary / Cause, blessed be he, and the Sep hi - 
roth, as well as their names and order, consists of eight 
chapters, treating respectively on the fundamental doctrines 
of the emanations of the Seplnroth from the First Cause, as 
transmitted from Abraham and indicated in the Bible and the 
Rabbinic writings in Gematnas (cap i) , on the unity of the 
Seplnroth (cap n), the relation of the Seplnroth to each other, 
the First Cause itself being a trinity consisting of a threefold 
light, the number of the Seplnroth being from 10, 20, 30 and 
so on up to 310, stating that there is a difference of opinion 
amongst the Kabbalists whether the Primary Cause is within 
or without the Seji/nrolh (cap ni) , on the three worlds of 
the Sephiroih (cap iv) on the begmninglessness of the first 
and necessary first Emanation, investigating the question as 
to how many Seplnroth this property extends (cap v), on 

18 For the other works of IlecsnU. both pnblished and unpublished, as well 
as for the exact date of his literary labours, we must refer to Steiosebneider, 
Catalogue Libr Hebr tn Riblio[heca Bodleiana, Col 1783 1737 , and to Furat, 
Sibholhtca Judaica, toL ill, pp 1<33, 136 
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the subordination and order of the Sephiroth and the dia¬ 
grams, mentioning, m addition to the three known ones, the 
figure of bridegroom and* bride under the nuptial canopy 
(cap vi) , on the names of the Deity and the angels derived 
from the Sephtroth (cap vn) , on the unclean (demon) 
Sephtroth or Hells (JTlS’Vp ) and their relation to the pure 
ones (cap vm) 

Gate II, which is entitled, On the influence of the Sepht¬ 
roth on the government of the world (Providence) , consists 
of Bix chapters, treating respectively on the relation of the 
Sephtroth to the fundamental characteristics of Providence, 
such as mercy, justice, <Lc (cap 1 ) , on the corresponding 
relations of the unclean Sephiroth (cap n) , on the influence 
of the Sephiroth on men, especially on the Hebrew race, and 
their vicissitudes (caps in and iv) , on the possibility of the 
Sephiroth withholding this influence (cap vl, and on the 
relation of the Sephtroth to the days of the week (cap vi) 

Gate III, which is entitled, On the names of the Sephiroth 
among the Kabbalists, and which is the most extensive part 
of the work, consists of seven chapters, treating respectively 
on the names of the Deity, giving the sundry explanations of 
iTilN "NilN iTHti current among the Jewish philosophers 
(cap 1) , on the names of the Sephiroth, stating that there 
is no uniform principle among the Kabbalists , that the appel¬ 
lations are derived from the Bible, the Talmud and later 
literati, that the greatest difference of opinion prevails among 
the Kabbalists as to the mode in which these ancient sources 
are to be interpreted, recommending the following works as 
reliable guides the Talmud, Midrash Rabboth, Siphra, Siphn, 
Bahir, Perakim of R Eliezer, the opinions of Nachmamdes 
and Todros Ha-Levi Abulafia of honoured memory, but 
guarding against the Sohar, because “ many blunders occur 
therein (cap 11 ) , on the import of the names of the Sephi¬ 
roth, with examples of interpretation of the Bible and Talmud 
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to serve as aids for the student who is to prosecute the work 
according to these examples, mentioning three explanations 
of the word Sephira (cap in) , on the divine names occurring 
m the Pentateuch (cap it) , on the masculine and feminine 
nature of the Sephirolh (cap v) , this is followed (cap vi) 
by an alphabetical dictionary of the names of the Sephiroth, 
giving under each letter the Biblical and the corresponding 
Talmudic appellation appropriated by the Kabbalists to the 
Sephiroth , and (cap vn) by an index of the names of each 
Sephira m alphabetical order without any explanation 

Gate IV, which is entitled On the positive proofs of the 
existence of the Kabbalah, describes the author s own views 
of the Kabbalistic system, and submits that the Kabbnlist has 
a preference over the philosopher and astronomer by virtue of 
the acknowledged maxim that he has a thorough knowledge 
of a thing who knows most details abont it Now the Kabba- 
lists build their system upon the distinction of words, letters, 
&c , &c , in the sacred writings , and they also explain certain 
formularies among the Rabbins, which have undoubtedly a 
recondite sense 14 

1370-1500 During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the Kabbalah took deep root m Spain Its followers, who 
were chiefly occupied with the study of the Sohar, with edit¬ 
ing some older works, and with writing Kabbalistic com¬ 
mentaries on the Bible, became more and more aggressive, 
denouncing in tinmeasured terms their co-religionists who 
could not see the advantages of this secret doctrine Thus 
Abraham b Isaac of Granada—who wrote (1391-1409) a 
Kabbalistic work entitled The Covenant of Peace, discussing 

H Tbe MS of Ibn Wakkars Treatise is minutely described by Un (ho3$4) 

It is written in a character resembling the later German Hebrew is furnished with 
references to the passages in the Bible and verbal translations in Latin and 
contains such clerical blunders as no Hebrew copyist would commit- Tbe above 
analysis of it is taken from the article m Erzch vnd Grvbcrs AUgrmnne Eney~ 
klopddir, section n vol xxxi, p 100, £.c , written by tbe erudite btemschneider 
For the other Kabbalistic works of Ibn Wakkar we must refer to the same 
elaborate article 
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the mysteries of the names of God and the angels, of permu¬ 
tations, commutations, the vowel points and accents—declares 
that he who does not acknowledge God m the manner of 
the Kabbalah sms unwittingly, is not regarded by God, has 
not his special providence, and, like the abandoned and the 
wicked, is left to fate 15 

Similar m import and tone are the writings of Shem Tob 
Ibn Shem Tob (died 1430) In his Treatise, entitled the 
Booh of Faithfulness , which is an attack on the Jewish 
philosophers Ibn Ezra, Maimomdes, Levi b Gershon, &c, 
and a defence of the Kabbalah, Shem Tob denounces the 
students of philosophy as heretics, and maintains that the 
salvation of Israel depends upon the Kabbalah. He also wrote 
Homilies on tho Pentateuch, the Feasts and Fasts, &c, m 
which the Kabbalistic doctrines are fully propounded 16 

Moses Botarel or Botarelo, also a Spaniard, wrote at this 
time (1409) his commentary on the famous Booh Jetzira, an 
analysis of which is given in the foregoing part of this Essay 
('vide supra, p 147, &c ) Unlike Abraham of Granada and 
Shem Tob, his two contemporary champions of the Kab¬ 
balah, he praises philosophy, speaks of Anstotle as of a 
prophet, and maintains that philosophy and the Kabbalah 
propound exactly the same doctrines, and that they only 
differ m language and iu technical terms In this commen¬ 
tary, which he wrote to instruct the Christian scholar Maestro 
Juan in the Kabbalah, Botarel shows how, by fasting, ab¬ 
lutions, prayer, invocation of divine and angelic names, a 
man may have such dreams as shall disclose to him the 
secrets of the future In confirmation of his opinions he 
quotes such ancient authorities as Bab Ashi, Saadia Gaon, 
Hai Goon, &c, whom the Kabbalah claims as its great 


15 Tfcu mm mi hi* been published in Amsterdam, 1648 

F 3 contlBt * of eleven parts, subdivided into chapter*, and 

to» F SS, ffl r FtrWl - l5W - ^ Homilies, entitled WTtelCT were 
first published in Venice, 1047, and then in Padua, 1567 
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pillars 17 It is almost needless to remark that these men 
lived long before the birth of the Kabbalah, and that this 
mode of palming comparatively modern opinions upon great 
men of remote ages, has also been adopted by advocates of 
other systems -who were anxious to invest their views with tho 
halo of antiquity 

As countrymen of the foregoing writers, and as exponents 
of the opinions of older Kabbaksts, are to be mentioned— 
(i) Jehudah Chajath who was among the large number of 
Jews expelled from Spam in 1493, and who wrote a commen¬ 
tary on the Kabbalistic work, entitled The Diune Order}* 
and (n) Abraham Ibn Sabba, who was banished with thou¬ 
sands of his brethren from Lisbon, 1499, and who is tho 
author of a very extensive commentary on the Pentateuch, 
entitled The Bundle of Myrrh, m which he Inigel) a\ails 
himself of the Sohar and other earlier Kabbalistic works 19 

1403-1494 The Kabbalah, which soon after its birth 
became partiully known to Christians through Raymond Lully, 
was now accessible to Christian scholars through the exertions 
and influence of the famous Count John Pico di Mirondola 
(born m 1403) This celebrated philosopher determined to 
fathom the mjstenes of the Kabbalah, and for this purpose 
put himself under the tQition of a Jew; R Jochnnan Aleman, 
who came to Italy from Constantinople His extraordinary 
intellectual powers soon enabled klirandola to overcome the 
difficulties and to unra 5 el the secrets of this theosopb) His 
labours were greatly rewarded , for, according to his shewing, 


17 Dotard's Commentary on the Book Jrtzira was first publish'd with the 
text of this book and other commentaries, Mantua, 1502, then Zolkler, l‘*o, 
and in Grodno, J800, 1850 

18 The *m.T nrno which is a Commentarr on the retro was published 
together with it in Ferrara, 1558 

10 The Commentary -nun "ire was first publish'd at Con«unticoplf, . 
then m Venice, 1 i2J, 1510, 1GUU , anil in Cracow 1505 Pelliran has trarsUtfd 
tlila Commentary into l-aim , and the MS of thi* Tcr<ion ts in the Zurich 
Library 
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he found that 20 there is more Christianity m the Kabbalah 
than Judaism, he discovered in it proof for the doctnne of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the dmmty of Clmst, original 
sin, the expiation thereof by Christ, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
the fall of the angels, the order of the angels, purgatory and 
hell-fire, m fact the same Gospel which we find m St Paul, 
Dionysius, St Jerome and St Augustine As the result of 
his Kabbalistic studies Mnandola published, m 1486, -when 
only twenty-four years of age, nine hundred Theses, which 
were placarded m Rome, and which he undertook to defend m 
the presence of all European scholars, whom he invited to 
the eternal city, promising to defray their travelling expenses 
Among these Theses was the following, "No science yields 
greater pi oof of the divinity of Christ than magic and the 
Kabbalah Pope Sixtus IY (1471-1484) was so delighted 
with it that he greatly exerted himself to have Kabbalistic 
writings translated into Latin for the use of divinity students 22 
Mirandola accordingly translated the following three works 

1, Menahem di Recanti's Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
erroneously called R Levi de Recmeto (Wolf, ibid, p 10), 

2, Ehezer of Worms de Scientia animae , and 

3, Shem Tob Falaquera’s Jl’l'PYDn “1SD 

1455 15^,2 Not only did Mirandola make the Kabbalah 
known to the Christians in Italy, but he was the means of 
introducing it into Germany through John Reuchlm, the 


Chnsuanam ibi Tnn f 5 ,? 8 63t Eens l re ^gionem non tnm Mosaicam qnsm 
tales ibi de'ner-atrv ' ^ mystenum , ibi verbi Ineamaho, ibi Mesaiae divini 
Salem, de cnsu ‘ll 9 pt * r L k nstnm expiatione de cmlesti Hieru 

Poems Eadem lpm utD ’ or dmibus Angelortnn, de Pnrgotonis, de Inferorum 
apUt l Paulura « Dionysium, apnd Hieronymum et 
Wolf Bilhothtra n h e! = lrnU3 Coinp Index a Jacobn Gaffarello, published by 
® ’ * lbUotheca nebraca, vol i, p 0 at the end of the volume 

mama el Cabbaln ^? ae D0S rna £ 13 certificet de dmnitate Cbnsti, quara 

pa et Cabbala, vide Apologia, p 42, opp vol 1 Basil. 1001 

quo vmmns >r felmuer all T t0n,ra ^ Slxtns lv < Pontifex maximus, qm hunc, eub 
atudioque cnravn, ut ’in ““° centini “ VIII » proxime antecessit, maxima cure 
darentur, jamque cum dVd?' ? . 6dei ®°*nw uuhtarem, Laums htens man 

Gaffkrelh in Wolf. Bibhnth ece ^ 1 ^ ex lllls pervenerant ad Latinos Fide 
m wolf. Bibliotheca Hebraea, appendix to rol i, p 9 



father of the German Reformation. This eminent scholar,— 
who is also called by the Greek name Capmon (tairvlov), or 
Capmo, which is a translation of his German name Reuchlin, 
i e smoke, m accordance with the fashion of the time, just 
as Gerard, signifying amiable, assumed the name of Dfsi- 
derius Erasmus, and Schwartzerth, denoting black earth, 
took the name of Melanchthon, —was born at Phorzheim 
December 28, 1455 At the age of seventeen he was called 
to the court of Baden, and received among the court singers 
in consequence of his beautiful voire His brilliant attain¬ 
ments soon attracted notice, and he was Bent (1478) with the 
young Margrave Frederick, eldest son of Charles II, after¬ 
wards bishop of Utrecht, to the celebrated high school of 
Pans Here he acquired, from Hermonymus of Sparta and 
other fugitive Greek literati, who went to Pans after the 
taking of Constantinople (1453), that remarkable knowledge of 
Greek which enabled him so largely to amass the Attic lore and 
rendered him bo famous through Europe He went to Basle 
in 1474, delivered lectures on the Latin language and the 
classics, and had among his hearers nobles of high rank both 
from France and Germany He went to Tubingen m 1481, 
where his fame secured for him the friendship of Eberliard 
the Bearded, who made him his private secretary and pnvy 
councillor, and os such this prince took Reuchlin with him 
to Rome in 1482, where he made that splendid Latin oration 
before the Pope and the cardinals, which elicited from his 
Holiness the declaration that Reuchlin deserved to be placed 
among the best orators of France and Italy From Rome 
Eberhard took him to Florence, and it was here that Reuchlin 
became acquainted with the celebrated Mirandola and with 
the Kabbalah But as he was appointed licentiate and 
assessor of the supreme court in Stuttgard the new residence 
of Eberhard, on his return m 1484, and as the order of Domini¬ 
cans elected him as their proctor m the whole of Germany, 
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fteuchlm had not tame to enter at once upon the study of He¬ 
brew and Aramaic, which are the key to the Kabbalah, and he 
had reluctantly to wait till 1492, when he accompanied Eberhard 
to the imperial court at Ling. Hero ho became acquainted 
with R Jacob b Jechiel Lonnz, a learned Hebrew, and court 
physician of Frederick III, from whom he learned Hebrew 23 
Whereupon Reucblm at once betook himself to the study of 
the Kabbalah, and within two years of bis beginning to learn 
the language in which it is written, his first Kabbalistio 
treatise, entitled De Verbo Minfico (Basle, 1494), appeared 
This treatise is of the greatest rarity, and the following 
analysis of it is given by Franck It is m the form of a 
dialogue between an Epicurean philosopher named Sidonius, 
a Jew named Baruch, and the author, who is introduced by 
his Greek name Capmo, and consists of three books, accord¬ 
ing to the number of speakers 
Book I, the exponent of which is Baruch the Jewish 
Kabbalist, is occupied with a refutation of the Epicurean 
doctrines, and simply reproduces the arguments generally 
urged against this system, for which reason we omit any 
further description of it 

Book II endeavours to shew that all wisdom and true 
philosophy are derived from the Hebrews, that Plato, Pjtba- 
goras and Zoroaster borrowed tlieir ideas from the Bible, and 
that traces of the Hebrew language are to be found in the 
liturgies and sacred books of all nations Then follows an 
explanation of the four divine names, which are shown to have 
been transplanted into the systems of Greek philosophy 
The first and most distinguished of them iTTlK "nytt iTHN 
ego sum gut sum (Exod m, 12), is translated in the Platonic 
philosophy by rb ovyrwc &v The second di\ine name, which 
we translate by Kin He, t.e., the Bign of unchangeableness and 

Dnmna eanmif 1 * 1 £ 0imz ) 8n pra quam dlci qneat, fideliter literos Hebrnco* 
pmnua edocnlt. Comp, Rudim. Hcbr p 8 
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of fhe eternal idea of the Deity, is also to be found among 
the Greek philosophers in the term ravrbv, -which is opposed 
to Sarzpby The third name of God used m Holy "Writ is 1# N 
Fire In this form God appeared m the burning hush when 
he first manifested himself to Moses The prophets describe 
lum as a homing fire, and John the Baptist depicts him as 
such when he says, “ I baptize you with water, but he who 
cometh after me shall baptize you with fire ” (Matt in, 11) 
The fire of the Hebrew prophets is the same as the ether 
(al & )p) mentioned in the hymns of Orpheus But these three 
names are m reality only one, showing to us the divine nature 
m three different aspects Thus God calls himself the Being, 
because ever) existence emanates from him , he calls himself 
Fire, because it is he who illuminates and animates all things 
and he is always He, because he always remains like himself 
amidst the infinite variety of his works Now just as there 
are names which express the nature of the Deity, so there are 
names which refer to his attributes, and these are the ten 
Sepliuoth If we look away from every attribute and every 
definite point of view m which the divine subsistence may be 
contemplated, if we endeavour to depict the absolute Being 
as concentrating himself within himself, and not affording us 
any explicable relation to our intellect, he is then described 
by a name which it is forbidden to pronounce, by the thrice 
holy Tetragrammaton, the name Jehovah (miT) the Shem 
Ha-Mephorash (ttrVODH Otf) 

There is no doubt that the tetrad (nrpaKrvc) of Pythagoras 
is an imitation of the Hebrew Tetragrammaton, and that the 
worship of the decade has simply been invented in honour of 
the ten Sephiroth The four letters composing this name 
represent the four fundamental constituents of the body (i e , 
heat, cold, dryness and humidity), the four geometrical prin¬ 
cipal points (i e , the point, the line, flat and body), the four 
notes of the musical scale, the four nvers m the earthly 
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paradise, the four symbolical figures m the vision of Ezekiel, 
frc, Sec , See Moreover if we look at these four letters 
separately we shall find that each of them has equally a recon¬ 
dite meaning The fiist letter which also stands for the 
number ten, and which by its form reminds us of the mathe¬ 
matical point, teaches us that God is the beginning and end of 
all things The number file, expressed by fT the second letter, 
shows us the union of God with nature—of God inasmuch as 
he is depicted by the number three, i e, the Trinity , and of 
visible nature, inasmuch as it is represented by Plato and 
Pythagoras under the dual The number six, expressed by 1, 
the third letter, which is likewise revered m the Pythagorean 
school, is formed by the combination of one, two, and three, 
the symbol of all perfection Moreover the number six is 
the symbol of the cube, the bodies ( solida ), or the world 
Hence it is evident that the woild has m it the impnnt of 
divine perfection The fourth and last letter of this divine 
name (TT) is like the second, represents the number Jice, and 
here symbolizes the human and rational soul, vhicli is the 
medium between heaven and earth, just as five is the centre 
of the decade, the symboho expicssion of the totality of 
things. 

Book III, the exponent of which is Capnio, endeavours to 
Bhew that the most essential doctrines of Christianity are to 
be found by tbe same method Let a few instances of this 
method suffice Thus the doctrine of the Trinity is to be 
found in the fiist verse of Genesis If the Hebrew word 
which is translated created, be examined, and if each of the 
three letters composing this word be taken as the initial of 
a separate word, we obtain the expressions 2N ITT) Son, 
Spirtl. Father Upon the same principle we find the two 
persons of the Tnnity in the words, “ the stone which the 
builders refused is becomo the head stone of tbe corner 
(Ps cxYin, 22), inasmuch as the three letters composing the 
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word PN stone , are to be divided into p 3N Father, Son. 
Orpheus, m his hymn on the night, described the Trinity of 
the New Testament in the words, vvl , ovpavoQ, al^p, for night 
which begets even thing can only designate the Father, 
heaven, that olyphus which in its boundlessness embraces all 
things, and which proceeded from the night, signifies the Son , 
whilst ether, which the ancient poet also designatesjfitery breath, 
is the Holy Ghost The name Jesus m Hebrew 
the rtvraypap.pa.rov yields the name HIP!' Jehoiah , and the 
W which m the language of the Kabbalah is the symbol of 
fire or light, which St Jerome, in his mystical exposition 
of the alphabet, has made the sign of the AJyoc This mys¬ 
terious name therefore contains a whole revelation, inasmuch 
as it shows ns that Jesus is God himself, the Light or the 
Logos Even the cross, which is the symbol of Christianity, 
is plainly indicated in the Old Testament, by the tree of life 
which God planted in the midst of the garden, by the pray¬ 
ing attitude of Moses, when he raised bis hands towards 
hea\ en in his intercession for Israel during the combat with 
Anialek, and by the tree which converted the bitter waters 
into sweet in the wilderness of Marah 24 

The Treatise ‘de Verbo Mirifico is, however, only an intro¬ 
duction to another work on the same subject which Reuchhn 
published twenty-two years later, entitled De Arte Cabaltsitca 
Hagenan, 1516 This Treatise, like the first, is m the form of 
a dialogue between a Mohammedan named Mamanus, a 
Pythagorean Philosopher named Plulolaus, and a Jewish 
doctor named Simon The dialogue is held in Frankfort, 
where the Jew resides, to whom the Mohammedan and 
Pythagorean resort to be initiated into the mysteries of the 
Kabbalah The whole is a more matured exposition and 
elaboration of the ideas hinted at m his first work 

/ 

24 Comp FrancV, Die Kabbalah oder die Religions Philosophic der Hebrder 
Uberselzt von Jelltneh Leipzig, 1844, p 8, 4c 
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signs thus put together are the means of placing him m close 
union -with spirits, who are thereby bound to fulfil his 
-wishes 25 

The extraordinary influence which Reucblm’s Kabbahstio 
Treatises exercised upon the greatest thinkers of the time and 
upon the early reformers may be judged of from the un¬ 
measured terms of praise which they bestowed upon their 
author. The Treatises were regarded as heavenly communi¬ 
cations, revealing new divine wisdom Conrad^ Leontanus, 
writing to Wimpheling on the subject, ears I never saw 
anything more beautiful or admirable than this work (t e, De 
Verho Mu tjico which easily convinces him who reads it 
that no philosopher, whether Jew or Christum, is superior to 
Reuchlm ” Aegeus, general of the Eremites, wrote to the 
holy Augustine " that Reuchlm had rendered him, as well ns 
the rest of mankind, lmppy by his works, which had ma e 
known to all a thing hitherto unheard of” Philip Beroal us, 
the younger, sent him word “ that Pope Leo X had read his 
Pythagorean book greedily, as he did all good hooks aiter- 
wards the Cardinal de Medici had done so, and he himse 
should soon enjoy it." 25 Such was the interest which this 
newly-revealed Kabbalah created among Christians, that no 
only learned men but statesmen and warriors began to stu y 
the oriental languages, m order to be able to fat om 


mysteries of tins theosophy 

1450-1498 Whilst the Kabbalah was gaming sue ig 
favour amongst Christians both m Italy and Germany, throng 
the exertions of Mirandolu and Reuchlm, a powerful voice was 
raised among the Jews against the Sohar, the very Bible 
this theosophy Elia del Med,go, born at Condn then m 
Venetia, 1450, of a German literary family, pro essor 


2.1 Corap The Life and limes of John Levchhn, by Francis Besbsra 
p 102, S.C 

20 Vide Life of John Rcvchhn, p, 109 
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philosophy in the University of Padua, teacher of Pico de 
Mirandola, and a scholar of the highest reputation both 
among his Jewish brethren and among Christians, impugned 
the authority of the Sohar In his philosophical Treatise on 
the nature of Judaism as a harmonizer between religion and 
philosophy, entitled An Examination of the Laic (/HTT JliTQ), 
which he wrote December 29, 1491, he puts into the mouth 
of an antagonist to the Kabbalah the following three argu¬ 
ments against the genuineness of the Sohar 1 , Neither the 
Talmud, nor the Gaonim and Rabbins knew anything of the 
Sohar or of its doctrines , 2, The Sohar was published at a 
very late period, and 3, Many anachronisms occur in it, 
inasmuch as it describes later Amoraic authorities as having 
direct intercourse with the Tanaite R Simon b Jochai who 
belongs to an earlier period 27 

1'522-1570 The voice of Elia del Medigo and others, 
however, had no power to check the rapid progress of the 
Kabbalah, which had now found its way from Spain and Italy 
into Palestine and Poland, and penetrated all branches of life 
and literature Passing over the host of minor advocates and 
teachers, we shall mention the two great masters m Palestine, 
who formed two distinct schools, distinguished b) the promi¬ 
nence which they respectively gave to certain doctrines of the 
Kabbalah The first of these is Moses Cordovero, also colled 
Remak ==■ p D"1 from the acrostic of his name VTNVnip 
R Moses Cordoiero He was born m Cordova, 1.122, studied 
the Kabbalah under Ins lenrned brother-in-law, Solomon 
Aleavez, and very soon became so distinguished as a Kabbnlist 
and author that his fame travelled to Italy, where his works 
were greedily bought His principal works are I, An In¬ 
troduction to the Kabbalah, entitled A Sombre or Sweet 


In iron JP* 13 published in a collection of diverse Treatises, 

tommraiirv v ^ a “ l L t ^ en lu Vienna, 1833, with an elaborate philosophical 
edition ^43 7 ^ ® Ikggio The arguments against the Sohar are in this 
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Light (Znm TIN) first published m Venice, 1587, then in 
Cracow, 1647, and in Furth, 1701 , 2, Kabbalistie reflections 
and comments on ninety-nine passages of the Bible, entitled 
The Book of Retirement CplifTD *72D), published m Venice, 
1543, and 3, A large Kabbalistie work entitled The Garden 
of Pomegranates (D’JIQI DT7S), which consists of thirteen 
Eections or gates (DHViy) subdivided into chapters, and dis¬ 
cusses the SejjJitrolh, the Divine names, the import and 
significance of the letters, Ac , &c It was first published m 
Cracow, 1591 Excerpts of it have been translated into 
Latin by Bartolocci, Bibliotheca Magna Rabhimca, vol iv, 
p 231, &c , and Knorr von Rosenroth, Tractatus de Amnia 
ex hbro Pardes Rimmonim in his Cabbala Denudata, Sulz- 
bach, 1677 28 

The peculiar feature of Cordovero is that he is chiefly 
occupied with the scientific speculations of the Kabbalah, 
or the speculative Kabbalah (/1WV ilbllp), as it is called m 
the modern terminology of this esoteric doctrine, m contra¬ 
distinction to the wonder-working Kabbalah (ITlDTD ! 
keeping aloof to a great extent from the extravagances'"which 
we shall soon have to notice In this respect therefore he 
represents the Kabbalah in its primitive state, as may be seen 
from the following specimen of his lucubrations on the 
nature of the Deity “ The knowledge of the Creator is 
different from that of the creature, since in the case of the 
latter, knowledge and the thing known are distinct, thus 
leading to subjects which are again separate from him This 
is described by the three expressions—cogitation, the cogitator 
and the cogitated object Now the Creator is himself know- 
ledge, knowing and the known object His knowledge does 
not conai9t m the fact that he directs his thoughts to things 


ttB S 8 i5er? n e ^! r £° r , ks ® f Cordovero - bnth Published and nnpnbluhed, we 

X0] *-P 187 > &c - Swmsebnejder, 
auuo S»* -cibr Bebr m SihUctheca BodUiana, col 1793, <fcc. 
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without bun, since in comprehending and knowing himself, 
he comprehends and knows everything which exists There 
is nothing which is notumted with him, and which he does 
not find in Ins own substance He is the archetype of all 
things existing, and all things are m him m then purest and 
most perfect form, so that the perfection of the creatures 
consists in the support whereby they are united to the primary 
source of his existence, and they sink down and fall from 
that perfect and lofty position m proportion to their separation 
from him ' ,29 

lf>34 1572 The opposite to this school is the one founded 
by Isaac Luna or Lona, also called Art = y, “)N from the 
initials of his name pnX' '1 R Isaac Ashkanazt 

He was born at Jerusalem 1534, and, having lost his father 
when very young, was taken by his mother to Kahira, where he 
was put by his rich uncle under the tuition of the best Jewish 
master Up to his twenty-second year lie was a diligent 
student of the Talmud and the Rabbinic lore, and distin¬ 
guished himself in these departments of learning in a most 
remarkable manner He then lived in retirement for about 
seven years to give free scope to Ins thoughts and meditations, 
but he soon found that simple retirement from collegiate 
studies did not satisfy him He therefore removed to the 
banks of the Nile, where he lived in a sequestered cottage for 
several years, giving himself up entnely to meditations and 
reveries Here he had constant interviews with the prophet 
Elias, who communicated to him sublime doctrines Here, 
too, his soul ascended to heaven whenever he was asleep, and 
m the celestial regions held converse with the souls of the 
great teachers of bygone days When thirty-six. years of age 
(1570) the Prophet Elias appeared to him again and told him 
to go to Palestine, where Ins successor was awaiting him 
Obedient to the command, he went to Safet, where he gathered 

29 Pardtt Bimmomm = The Garden of Pomegranates, 06 a. 
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round him ten disciples, visited the sepulchres of ancient teach¬ 
ers, and there, by prostrations and prayers, obtained from their 
spirits all manner of revelations, so much so that he was con¬ 
vinced he was the Messiah b Joseph and that he was able to 
perform all sorts of miracles It was this part of the Kabbalah, 
* e , the ascetic and miraculous (lY'li’PD Plb3p), which Loria 
taught His sentiments he delivered orally, as he himself did 
not write anything, except perhaps some marginal notes of a 
critical import m older books and MSS His disciples treasured 
up his marvellous sayings, whereby they performed miracles 
and converted thousands to the doctrines of tins theosophy 


1543-1620 The real exponent of Lonas Kabbahstio 
system is his celebiated disciple Ckajim Vital, a descendant 
of a Calabrian family, who died m 1620 at the age of seventy- 
seven After the demise of his teacher, Chajim Vital dili¬ 
gently collected all the MS notes of the lectures which Lome 
disciples had written down, from which, together with his own 
jottings, he produced the gigantic and famous systom of the 
Kabbalah, entitled the Tree of Life (DW )V) This work, 
over which Vital laboured thirty years, was at first circulated 
in MS copies, and eveiy one of the Kabbulistic discip es had 
to pledge himself, under pain of excommunication, not to 
allow a copy to be made for a foreign laud, so that for a time 
all the Codd remained m Palestine At last, however, this 
Thesaurus of the Kabbalah, which properly consists of six. 
works, was published by J Satanow at Zolkiev, 1772 
editions of it appeared in Korez, 1785, Shlow, 1800, o 
browne, 1804, Stilikow, 1818, and Knorr von Rosenro 
bas translated into Latin a portion of that part of t ic g 
worh which treats on the doctrine of the metempsyc 
30 

155S-15G0 The circulation of Lonas work wlncn gave 


, * .. .■ n -CO ll wfll *1 tot 

30 For a description of the component pnrts or ih . Jj, . ^grrrpt mac! 
in account of die sundry editions of die scrrral pi^ts pttbhjbed1 it fix *«* 
we mtut refer to Furst, BilUotheca. Judatca , rol ui f pp ' 
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an extraordinary impetus to the Kabbalah, and which gave 
rise to the new Bchool and a separate congregation in Palestine, 
was not the only favourable circumstance which bad arisen to 
advance and promulgate the esoteric doctnne The Sohar, 
which since its birth had been circulated m MS , was now for 
the first time printed in Mantua, and thousands of people 
who had hitherto been unable to procure the MS were thus 
enabled to possess themselves of copies 31 It is, however, 
evident that with the increased circulation of these two Bibles 
of the Kabbalah, as the Sohar and Lona’s Etz Chajim are 
called, there was an increased cry on the part of learned Jews 
against the doctunes propounded m them. Isaac b Immanuel 
de Lates, the Rabbi of Pesaro, and the great champion for the 
Kabbalah, who prefixed a commendatory epistle to the Sohar, 
tells us most distinctly that some Rabbins wanted to prevent 
the publication of the Sohar, urging that it ought to be kept 
secret or be burned, because it tends to heretical doctrines 32 

1571-1648 Of the numerous opponents to the Kabbalah 
which the Sohar and Lona’s work called forth, Leo de Modena 
was by far the most daring, the most outspoken and the most 
powerful This eminent scholar who is known to the Chnstian 
world by bis celebrated History of the Rites, Customs and 
Manners of the Jews, which was onginally written m Italian, 
published m Padua, 1040, and which has been translated into 
Latin, English, French, Dutch, &c , attacked the Kabbalah in 
two of his works His first onslaught is on the doctnne of 
metempsychosis m his Treatise entitled Ben David He 
composed this Treatise in 1035-86, at the request of David 
Fmzi, of Egypt, and he demonstrates therein that this doctrine 

81 An analysis of the Sohar, as well as a description of the different edition* 
ot it, are giren in the second part of this Essay, p 160, &c 

32 Comp his Itcsp , ed Vienna, 1860, p 24, &c., vopa ton cram TO pen 
morn neno tt rrnVon rrmi dvco irron r oa n and again, tbid. p 26, 
■w nra poo “p’cAi mro 1 ; -erm prrt yj nom mo iutotto otto o 1 
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is of Gentile origin, and was rejected bv the great men of the 
Jewish faith m bygone days, refuting at the same time the 
philosophico-theological arguments advanced in its favour 33 
It is, however, his second attack on this esoteric doctrine, m 
his work entitled The Roaring Lion (DPTO which is so 
damaging to the Kabbalah In this Treatise—which Leo de 
Modena composed in 1039, at the advanced age of sixty-eight, 
to reclaim Joseph Chnmiz, a beloved disciple of his, who was 
an ardent follower of the Kabbnlah—lie shows that the books 
which propound this esoteric doctrine, and which are palmed 
upon an cion t authorities, are pseudonvmous, that the doc¬ 
trines themselves are mischievous , and that the followers of 
this system are inflated with proud notions, pretending to 
know the nature of God better than an) one else, and to 
possess the nearest and best way of approaching the Deity 
IC23 The celebrated Hebraist, Joseph Solomon del Medigo 
(bom 1591, died 1637), a contemporar) of the preceding 
writer, also employed his vast stores of erudition to expose 
this system Having been asked by R Serach for his views 
of the Kabbalah, del Medigo, m a masterly letter, written m 
1623, shows up the folly of this esoteric doctrine, and the 
unreasonableness of the exegetical rules, whereby the followers 
of this system pretend to deduce it from the Bible 33 

1635 We have seen that the information about the Kab¬ 
balah, which Mirandola and Reuchlin imparted to Christians, 
was chiefly derived from the writings of Recanti and Gikatilla 
Now that the Sohar had been published, Joseph de Voism 


33 Tins Treatise is published in the collection entitled n’lpl Dra by Eliezar 
Aahlcanazi, Frankfort on the Maine, 1854 

31 The tm:’-w was published by Dr Julius Furst, Leipzig, J8i0 ** 

Modenas relation to the Kabbalah, the Titlnmd mid Chnstiam y is 
elaborate Introduction by Geiger in the nzTi y o yztto Berlin, ltf ^ n.hltcai 

article Leo de Mo deha, in Alexanders edition of KJttos Cyclopa f 
Literature, vol n, p 811 

JO Tins Epistle, together with a German translation and learned notfs^bas 
been published by Geiger m bis collection of sundry treatise , 

Cltofnajim Berlin, 1840 
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determined to be the first to make some portions of it accessible 
to those Christian readers who did not understand the Aramaic 
in which this Thesaurus is written Accordingly he translated 
some extracts of the Sohar which treat of tho natuie of the 
human soul 30 

1652-1654 Just at the very time when some of the most 
distinguished Jews exposed the pietensions of the Kabbalah, 
and denounced the fanciful and unjustifiable rules of inter¬ 
pretation whereby its advocates tried to evolve it from tbs 
letters of the revealed law, the celebrated Athanasius Kircher, 
in a most learned and elaboiate treatise on this subject, 
maintained that the Kabbalah was introduced into Egypt by 
no less a person than the patriarch Abralinm , and that from 
Egypt it gradually issued all over the East, and intermixed 
with all religions and systems of philosophy What is still 
more extraordinary is that this learned Jesuit, m thus exalting 
the Kabbalah, lays the greatest stress on that part of it whioh 
developed itself afterwards, viz , the combinations, transposi¬ 
tions and permutations of the letters, and does not discriminate 
between it and the speculations about the En Soph, the 
Sephiroth, &c, which were the original characteristics of 
this theosophy 37 The amount of Eastern lore, however, 
which Kircher has amassed m his work will always remain 
a noble monument to the extensive learning of this Jesuit 

1645-1676 The wonder-working or practical bianch of 
the Kabbalah (D'^Q n'piip), os it is called, so elaborately 
propounded and defended by Kircher, which consists in the 
transpositions of the letters of the sundry divine names, &o, 
and which as we have seen constituted no part of the original 
Kabbalah, had now largely laid hold on the minds and fancies 

86 Comp Dispntaho Cabalistica B Israel filn Mosis de animfi, , adjectis 
commentanis ex Zohnr Pans, 1031 

37 Kircher s Treatise on the Kabbalah is contained in Ins stupendous ■work, 
entitled CEdiput ^yyptiacui, vol n, p p 209-300 Borne, 1035 
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of both Jews and Christians, and was producing among the 
former the most mournful and calamitous effects The famous 
Kabbalist, Snbbatai Zevi, who was born m Smyrna, July, 
1G41, was the chief actor in this tragedy When a child he 
was sent to a Rabbinic school, and instructed m the Law, the 
Mishnn, the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the whole cycle of 
Rabbinic lore So great were his intellectual powers, and so 
vast the knowledge he acquitcd, that when fifteen he betook 
himself to the study of the Kabbalah, rapidly mastered its 
mysteries, became peerless in lus knowledge of ” those things 
which were revealed and those things which were hidden ,' 
and at the age of eighteen obtained the honourable appellation 
sage (DOT), and delivered public lectures, expounding the 
divine law and the esoteric doctrine before crowded audiences 
At the age of twenty-four he gave himself out as the Messiah, 
the Son of David, and the Redeemer of Israel, pronouncing 
publicly the Tetrngrammaton, which was only allowed to the 
high priests during the existence of the second Temple 
Though the Jewish sages of Smyrna excommunicated him for 
it, he travelled to Salomca, Athens, Moren nnd Terusnlem, 
teaching the Kabbalah, proclaiming himself ns the Messiah, 
anointing prophets and converting thousands upon thousands 
So numerous were the believers m him, that in many places 
trade was entirely stopped , the Jews wonnd up their affairs, 
disposed of their chattels nnd made themselves rendv to be 
redeemed from their captivity and led by Sabbntni Zevi back 
to Jerusalem The consuls of Europe were ordered to 
enpuiro into this extraordtnan movement, nnd the gov emors 
of the East reported to the Sultan the cessation of commerce 
Sabbntni Zevi was then arrested bv order of the Sultan, 
Mohammed IV, and taken before him at Adnnnople The 
Sultan spoke to Ium as follows—“ I am going to test thy 
Messinhship Three poisoned arrows shall be shot into thee, 
and if they do not kill thee, I too will believe that thou art the 
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Messiah ” He saved himself by embracing Islamism m the 
presence of the Sultan, who gave him the name Effendi , and 
appointed him Kapidyi Basin Thus ended the career of 
the Kabbalist Sabbatai Zevi, after having ruined thousands 
upon thousands of Jewish families 38 

1G77-1G84 Whether the learned Knorr Baron yon Rosen- 

roth knew of the extravagances of Sabbatai Zevi or not is 
difficult to say At all events this accomplished Christian 
scholar believed that Simon b Jochai was the author of the 
Sohar, that he wiote it under divine inspiration, and that it 
is most essential to the elucidation of the doctnnes of Christi¬ 
anity With this conviction he determined to master the 
difficulties connected with the Kabbahstic writings, m order to 
render the principal works of this esoteric doctrine accessible 
to his Christian brethren For, although Lully, Mirandola, 
Reuchlin and Kircher had already done much to acquaint the 
Christian world with the secrets of the Kabbalah, none of these 
scholars had given translations of an} portions of the Sohar 
Knorr Baron von Rosenroth, therefore put himself under 
the tuition of R Meier Stem, a learned Jew, and with his 
assistance was enabled to publish the celebrated work entitled 
the Unveiled Kabbalah (Kabbala Denudata), m two large 
volumes, the first of which was printed at Sulzbach, 1677-78, 
and the second atFrankfort-on-the-Maine, 1684, giving a Latin 
translation of the Introduction to and the following portion 
of the Sohar —the Book of Mysteries (NfiW'Xn 13D) , the 
Great Assembly (831 NT7N) , the Small Assembly (KTW 
KBIT), Joseph Gikatillas Gate of Light (iTTlN 73W ), the 
Doctrine of Metempsychosis (D'^U^jn), and the Tree of Life 
( Q,, n YU), of Ckajim Vital, the Gaiden of Pomegranates 
(D'OVS'”) D“H3), of Moses Cordovero , the House of the Lord 
(OWN /TO), and the Gate of Heaven *W), of 

Leipzig 0 Ta59° St ’ Sudinthumtund seiner SeeteritfcA m,p 103, &o* 
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Abraham Herera, the Valley of the King O^Dn pDp), of 
$aphtak b Jacob, the Vtston of the Priest (fn3 HfcnQ), 
of Issachar Beer b Naphtak Cohen, &c, &c, •with elaborate 
annotations, glossaries and indices The only drawback to 
this gigantic work is that it is without any system, and that 
it mixes up in one all the earker developments of the Kab¬ 
balah with the later productions Still the criticism passed 
upon it by Buddeus, that it is a “ confused and obscure work, 
in which the necessary and the unnecessary, the useful and 
the useless are mixed up and thrown together as it were into 
one chaos,” 39 is rather too severe, and it must be remembered 
that if the Kahbala Denudata does not exhibit a regular 
system of this esoteric doctrine, it furnishes much material 
for it Baron von Rosenroth has also collected all the 
passages of the New Testament which contain similar doc¬ 
trines to those propounded by the Kabbalah 

1758-1763 Amongst the Jews, however, the pretensions 
and consequences of the Kabbahstio Pseudo-Messiah, Sabbatai 
Zevi, and his followers, produced a new era in the criticism of 
the Sohar Even such a scholar and thorough Kabbakst 
as Jacob b Zevi of Emden, or Tabez (Y'^V 1 ), as be is called 
from the acrostic of his name ("Q21 ]3 3py'), maintains m his 
work, which he wrote in 1758-1763, and which he entitled 
The Wrapper of Boohs, that with the exception of the 
kernel of the Sohar all the rest is of a late origin i0 He 
shows that (1) The Sohar misquotes passages of Scripture, 
misunderstands the Talmud, and contains some ntuals 
which were ordained by later Rabbmic authorities (D'pDIS) 

(2) Mentions the crusades against the Mohammedans (3) Uses 

80 Confusam et obsouram opus, in quo neoessana cum non necessams, utila 
cnm inuUhbtis, confusa sunt, et m unam velnt rliaos conjecta Zntroductio tn 
Hislonam Philasophtne Hebraeomm IlnUe, 1703 Buddeus gives in this 
Introduction (p 333, Ac ), a detailed description of the Kabhala Denudata, 

40 The Dnron nrroro of Jabez was pnblisbed nt Altona, 1703 A thorough 
critique of it is given by Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vol vu, p 494, Ac 





the philosophical terminology of Ihn Tibbon’s Hebrew Trans¬ 
lation of Maimomdes’ More Nebtichvn, and borrows the 
figure of Jehudah Ha-Levi’s Khosan, that “ Israel is the heart 
m the organism of the human race, and therefore feels its 
sufferings more acutely ” ( Khosan , u, 30, with So/tar, in, 
221 b, 101 a) , and (4) Knows the Portuguese and North 
Spanish expression Esnoga 

1707 Whilst the Jews were thus shaken m their opinion 
about the antiquity of the So/tar, learned Christians both on 
the Continent and m England maintained that Simon b 
Jooliai was the author of the Bible of the Knbbnlah, and 
quoted its sentiments m corroboration of their peculiar views 
Thus Dr Gill, the famous Hebraist and commentator, in his 
work on the Antiquity of the Hebrew Language , adduces 
passages from the Sohar to shew that the Hebrew vowel 
points were known A D 120, at which time ho tells us “ lived 
Simon ben Jochai, a disciple of R Akiba, author of the 
Zohar ” 41 

1830 Allen, in the account of the Kabbalah in his 
Modern Judaism, also premises the antiquity of the Sohar 
Taking this pseudonym as the primary source of the primitive 
Kabbalah, Allen, like all his predecessors, mixes up the 
early mysticism and magic, as well as the later abuse of the 
Hagadic rules of interpretation, denominated Gematria, 
Notancon, Ziruph, &c, which the Kabbalists afterwards 
appropriated, with the original doctrines of this theosophy 42 

1843 Even the erudite Professor Franck, m Ins excellent 
work La Kabbale (Pans, 1843), makes no distinction between 
the Book Jetzira and the Sohar, but regards the esoteric 
doctrines of the latter as _a development and continuation of 
the tenets propounded m the former He moreover main- 

•tl Comp A Dissertation concerning the Antiquity of the Hebrew Language, 
■Utters, Vowel points and Accents By John GiU, 11 D Loudon, 1767 

42 Modem Judaism, by John Allen, p 07-00, 2nd edition London, 1830 



tarns that the Sohai consists of ancient and modem frag¬ 
ments, that the ancient portions are the Bookof 
(HfW'Xn «13D), the Great Assembly or Idra Sa ( 

*Y\), and the Small Assembly or Idra Suta (MV K ), 
and actually proceeds from the school of E Simon b Jooh«, 
■while several of the other parts belong to a subsequent period 
but not later than the seventh century, that the fathering 
the Sohar is Palestine, that the fundamental principles o 
the Kabbalah, which were communicated by R Simon 
Jochai to a small number of his disciples, were at rs pro 
pagated orally, that they were then from the first o 
seventh century gradually edited and enlarged throng 
additions and commentaries, and that the whole of this com¬ 
pilation, completed m the seventh century, owing to-it* many 
attacks on the Asiatic religions, was kept secret till the t 

teenth century, when it was brought to u *° pe p k 
his opinions about the antiquity of the Kabbalah, Franck 

obliged to palm the doctrine of the W-J* 

in the Talmud in a moat unnntnral manner a 
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study of Hebrew, the Mishna, tbe Talmud, aud tbe nch stores 
of Jewish learning He afterwards visited the universities of 
Munich and Tubingen, and in addition to his other researches 
in the department of Biblical criticism, determined to fathom 
the depths of the Kabbalah It was this scholar who, after a 
careful study of this esoteric doctrine, for the first time dis¬ 
tinguished between the ancient mysticism of the Gaonim 
period and the real Kabbalah, and shewed that “ the former, 
as contained in the Alphabet of R Akiba (NS'plt 'TT jIV/YIN), 
the Dimensions of the Deity (P!Q1p “Vty'Iit), the Heavenly 
Mansions (nton), and even the Booh of Jetzira (“>3D 
and similar documents, essentially differ from the later 
Kabbalah, inasmuch as it knows nothing about the so-called 
Sephiroth and about the speculations respecting the nature of 
the Deity, and that, according to the proper notions of the 
Kabbalah, its contents ought to be described as Hagada and 
not as Kabbalah ” 44 As to the Sohar, Landauer maintains 
that it was written by Abraham b Samuel Abulafia towards 
the end of the second half of the thirteenth century Land- 
auer’s views on the Kabbalah and on the authorship of the 
Sohar, as Steinschneider rightly remarks, are all the more 
weighty and instructive because he originally started with 
opinions of an exactly opposite character f Jewish Litera¬ 

ture, p 299 ) 

1849 D H Joel, Rabbi of Sheversenz, published m 1849 
a very elaborate critique on Franck’s Religious Philosophy 
of the Sohar, which is an exceedingly good supplement 
to Franck’s work, though Joel’s treatise is of a negative cha¬ 
racter, and endeavours to demolish Franck's theory without 
propounding another in its stead Thus much, however, Joel 
positively states, that though the Sohar in its present form 

tt ,ja *ry Remains of Landauer, comprising his researches on the 

Kabhalah, hive been published in the Lderaturblait des Orients, to] tJ, 
p 178, ’ 
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coaid not have been -written by R Simon b Joehai, and 
though the author of it may not have lived before the thir¬ 
teenth century, yet its fundamental doctrines to a great extent 
are not the invention of the author, but are derived from 
ancient Jewish sources, either documentary or oral 45 

1851 After a lapse of seven years Jelhnek fulfilled the 
promise which he made in the preface to his German transla¬ 
tion of Franck’s la Kabbale on la philosophic relujieuse des 
Htlrreux, by publishing an Essay on the authorship of the 
Sohar And in 1851 this industrious scholar published a 
historico-cntical Treatise, m which he proves, almost to 
demonstration, that Moses h Shem Toh de Leon is the author 
of the Sohar 46 Several of his arguments are given in the 
second part of this Essay fvide supra, p 174, Ac), m our 
examination of the age and authorship of the Sohar 

1852 Whilst busily engaged m his researches on the 
authorship and composition of the Sohar, Jellinek was at the 
same time extending Ins labours to the history of the Kab¬ 
balah generally, the results of which he communicated in two 
parts (Leipzig, 1852), entitled Contiibutions to the History 
°f the Kabbalah The first of these parts embraces (1) the 
study and history of the Book Jetzira, (2) diverse topics 
connected with the Sohar, and (8) Kabbalistic doctrines and 
writings prior to the Sohar , whilst the second part (1) con¬ 
tinues the investigation on the Kabbalistic doctrines and 
writings prior to the Sohar, as well as (2) discusses additional 
points connected with the Sohar, aud (3) gives the original 
text to the history of the Kabbalah 47 

1853 Supplementary to the above works, Jelhnek pub- 

45 Die Beligiont-philotophie des Sohar, Von D H Joel Leipzig. 1840, 

P 72, Ac 

46 Motes Ben Schem Toh de Leon u nd sew Verhaltniss xum Sohar, Von 
Adolph Jelhnek Leipzig, 1851 

47 Beitragc znr Geschichle drr Kabbala, Von Adolph Jelhnek, first end second 
parts Leipzig, 1852 



hshed, twelve months afterwords, the first part of a Selection 
of Kabbalistic Mysticism, which comprises the Hebrew texts 
of (1) The Treatise on the Emanations (JYi'T'JM /1DDD), 
(2) The Book of Institutions (VW1 ~)SD), hv R Cnamai 
Gaon, (3) The Rejoinder of R Abraham b Samuel Abulafia 
to R Solomon b Adereth, and (4) The Treatise entitled 
Kether Shem Tob (2113 Dlil *irO), by R Abraham of Cologne 
These Treatises, which are chiefly taken from MSS at the 
public Libraries in Pans and Hamburg, are preceded by 
learned Introductions discussing the characteristics, the age, 
the authorship and the sources of each document, written by 
the erudite editor 48 May Dr Jelhnek soon fulfil his promise, 
and continue to edit these invaluable contributions to the 
Kabbalah, as well as publish his own work on the import of 
this esotenc dootnne 

1856 Dr Ethendge, m his Manual on Hebrew Literature, 
entitled Jerusalem and Tiberias , devotes seventy pages to a 
descnption of the Kabbalah It might have been expected 
that this industrious wnter, who draws upon Jewish sources, 
would give us the result of the researches of the above-named 
Hebraists But Dr Ethendge has done no such thing,—he 
confuses the import of the Book Jetzira , the Maase Bereshtth 
(J-Wtra nTC>) and the Maase Meikaba (H2D1D iWD), 
with the doctnnes of the Kabbalah , and assigns both to the 
Book Jetzira and to the Sohar an antiquity which is contrary 
to all the results of modem cntioism The following extract 
from his work will suffice to shew the correctness of our 
remarks — 

i '^' 0 ^ 6 authenticity of the Zohar, as a work of the early Kabba 

lsue school, objections have indeed been made, but they are not of 
suthcient gravity to merit an extended investigation The opinion that 
ascribes it as a pseudo fabrication to Moses de Leon in the thirteenth 
cen ury, has, I imagine, but few believers among the learned in this 
SJ 1 in °™ da y fhe references to Shemun ben Yocbai and the 
m the Talmud, and abundant internal evidence found m the 

48 Auswahl Kabbalutischer Myttik, part ] Leipzig, 1863 
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book itself, exhibit the strongest probability, not that Sbetnun himself 
was the author of it, but that it is the fruit and result of his personal 
instructions, and of the studies of his immediate disciples ” 49 

Now the hold assertion that there are few believers among 
the learned of our own time in the pseudo fabrication of the 
Sohar by Moses de Leon in the thirteenth century, when such 
learned men as Zunz/ 0 Geiger/ 1 Sachs/ 2 JeLhnek 53 and a 
host of other most distinguished Jewish scholars, regard it 
almost as an established fact, as well as the statement that 
there are references to the Kabbalah in the Talmud, can 
only be accounted for from the fact that Dr Etheridge has 
not rightly comprehended the import of the Kabbalah, and 
that he is entirely unacquainted with the modem researches 
in this department of literature 

1857 The elaborate essay on Jewish literature by the 
learned Stemschneider, which appeared m Ersch and Gruber s 
Encyclopaedia, and which has been translated into English, 
contains a most thorough review of this esoteric doctrine 
It is, however, to be remarked that the pages devoted to this 
Bubjeot give not so much an analysis of the subject, as a 
detailed account of its literature, and, like all the writings 
of this excellent scholar, are replete with most useful infor¬ 
mation 5< 

t 

1858-1861 A most instructive and thorough analysis of 
the Sohar appeared in a Jewish periodical, entitled Ben 
Ohananja, volumes l, n, m, and iv 55 ThiB analysis was 

40 Jerusalem and Tiberias , Sara and Cordova, by J W Etheridge, M.A , 
Doctor in Philosophy London, 1856, p 314 

00 Die QottcsdiensiUchen Vorirdge der Juden Berlin, 1631, p 405 
01 Melo ChaJnajim Berlin, 1840 Introduction, p xvu 
02 Die Religiose Poesie der Juden in Spamen Berlin, 1845, p 327 
03 Moses Ben Schem Tob de Leon Leipzig, 1831 

04 Jewish Literature, from the German of M Stemschneider London, 1837, 
pp 104-122, 240-809 

35 Vertuch einer vmstandhchen Analyse drs Sohar, tod SehnidireVtor Ignatz 
8tern, in Ben Chananja, Monatschnft Jur judisehe Theologit, toI it Szegedm, 
1838-1881 
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made by Ignatz Stem, "who has also translated into German 
those portions of the Sohar which are called the Booh of 
Mysteries , the Great Assembly, and the Small Assembly, and 
has written a vocabulary to the Sohar. The recent death of 
this great student m the Kabbalah is greatly to be lamented 
With the exception of the analysis of the Sohar, all his 
works are m MS , and it is to be hoped that the accomplished 
Leopold Low, chief Babbi of Szegedin, and editor of the 
Ben Chananja, who was the means of bringing the retiring 
Ignatz Stem into public, will publish his literary remains 

1859 As the Kabbalah has played so important a part 
m the mental and religious development, and in the history 
of the Jewish people, the modem historians of the Jews, m 
depicting the vicissitudes of the nation, felt it to be an essential 
element of their narrative, to trace the nse and progress of this 
esoteric doctnne Thus the learned and amiable Dr Jost 
devotes seventeen pages, in his history of the Jews, to thip 
theosophy fiB 

1863 No one, however, has prosecuted with more tho¬ 
roughness, learning and impartiality the doctrines, origin 
and development of this esoteric system than the historian 
Dr Graetz He, more than any of his predecessors since 
the publication of Landauer's literary remains, has m a most 
masterly manner earned out the pnnciple laid down by this 
deceased scholar, and has distinguished between mysticism and 
the Kabbalah Graetz has not only given a most lucid descrip¬ 
tion of the doctrines and import of the Kabbalah in its 
original form, but has proved to demonstration, m a very 
elaborate treatise, that Moses de Leon is the author of the 
Sohar 67 Whatever may be the shortcomings of this portion 

*1®. tJeschtchte des Judenthums und seiner Secien, Von Dr J M Jost, toI ni, 

p 60-81 Leipzig, 1859 

48^507 SC, LSzitl8M n,V ° n Dr H Vo1 W 73 ^ 7 ’ ’ 
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of Graetz's bistory, no one who studies it will fail to learn 
from it the true nature of this esoteric doctrine 

1863 Leopold Low, the chief Kabbi of Szegedm, whose 
name has already been mentioned in connection with Ignatz 
Stern, published a very lengthy review of Graetz s description 
of the Kabbalah Though the Kabbi laboured hard to shake 
Dr Graetz's position, yet, with the exception perhaps of 
showing that the Kabbalah was not invented m opposition 
to Maimomdes' system of philosophy, the learned historian s 
results remain unassailed Moreover, there is a confusion of 
mysticism with the Kabbalah through many parts of Dr Low s 
critique 58 

We are not aware that anything has appeared upon this 
subject since the publication of Graetz s researches on the 
Kabbalah and Low’s lengthy critique on these researches 
Of course it is not to be supposed that we have given a 
complete history of the Literature on this theosophy, since 
the design of this Essay and the limits of the \olunio of 
“ the Literary and Philosophical Society’s Transactions, in 
which it appears, alike preclude such a history This much, 
however, we may confidently say, that nothing has been 
omitted which essentially bears upon the real progress or 
development of this esoteric doctrine^ 

Several works, in which lengthy accounts of the Kabbalah 
are given, have been omitted, because these descriptions do 
not contribute anythmg very striking in their treatment of 
the Kabbalah, nor have they been the occasion of any re¬ 
markable incidents among the followers of this system 

Among the works thus omitted are Buddeus’ Introduction 
to the History of Hebrew Philosophy , 69 Basnage’s History 
of the Jews,™ where a very lengthy account is given of tbo 


68 Comp Ben Ohananja Monatschnflfurjuditchc Thtolope, vol ti.pp 726- 
783, 741-747, 780-701, 800-800, 821-323, 033-942 Szegedin, 180J. 

50 Introduclio ad Hist. Philosoph Ebraeontm Halle, 1702 
CO Mistoire dtsJui/i, English translation, pp 184-250 London, 1708 
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Kabbalah, -without any system whatever, chiefly denved from 
the work of Kircher, Wolfs account of the Jewish Kabbalah, 
given in his elaborate Bibliographical Thesaurus of Hebrew 
Literature, where a very extensive catalogue is given of Kab- 
balistic authors , 01 and Molitor's Philosophy of History 62 
Wo smceiely regret to have omitted noticing Munk’s 
description of the Kabbalah 63 For, although he does not 
attempt to separate the gnostic from the mjstical elements, 
which were afterwards mixed up with the original doctrines of 
this esoteric system, yet no one can peruse the interesting 
portion treating on the Kabbalah and the Soltar without 
deriving from it information not to be found elsewhere 

01 Be Cabbala Judeorum, m his Bibliotheca Hcbraca, Tol 11 , pp 1191-1217 
Hamburg, 1728 

02 PhlUophie der Gescliichle oder uber die Tradition, vol m Munster, 1839 
03 Melanges de Philosophic June ct Arabe, p 275, &c Pons, 1850 
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A 

Abraham, the patriarch, is asserted to have 
introduced the Kabbalah into Egypt, 81, 
to be the author of the Book Jetzira, or 
first book of the Kabbalah, 117, the 
incarnation of Love, the fourth Sephira, 
122 , represents the Pillar of Mercy, tb 
Abraham n Isaac, of Granada, 203 
Abulafia, Abbaham ben Samuel, Kabbalic 
School of, 104-190 , account of, 107,198 , 
announces himself as the Messiah, 190 
Abulafia, Todros b Joseph Ha Levi, 171, 
193 

Adam , state of before the fall, according to 
the Kabbalah, 111-113 
Adonai, the Divine name answering to the 
tenth Sephira, 02 

Aged, name of the first Sephira, 80 
Aged of the Aoed, the, appellation of the 
En Soph, 89, 0G 

Aoed, the Holy, name of the En Soph, 80, 
90 

Aorifpa, Cornelius Henrt, 83 
Aeiba, Rabbi, his alphabet, 184 
Alexander, Dr. Lindsay, Ins edition of 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 
180 note, 108 note, 210 note 
Allen, John, his account of the Kabbalah, 
224 

Anoels, ordera of the, presiding over the 
different parts of the universe, 100, 110, 
inferior to man, 112, fallen, their restora¬ 
tion, 140 

Anthropomorphism, how explained, 140 
Archetypal Man of the Kabbalah, 07,140 
Arelim, the name among the angels answer 
ing to the third Sephira, 00 
Assiatic World, 100, its occupants, 110 
Azariel, Babbi, author of the oldest Kab 
balistic work, analysis of it, 170-180, 
acknowledges to have derived 1(3 doctrines 
from Leo Platonism, 187, his school and 
chief disciples, 190 

B 

Balance, tho symbolical name for each triad 
of the Sephiroth, 02 


BAnTEKonA, 116 note 
Bartolocci, 135 note, 107 
Basis, name of the ninth Sephira, 02 
Basnage, History of the Jeict, 231 
Beauty, the name of the sixth Sephira, 91, 
98, 00, 100, the appellation of the 
Sensuous World as represented by the 
second triad of the Sephiroth, 101 
Bechja n Asher, 180 
Beer, Peter, Gesclnchte der rehyiosen Sec 
ten der Juden, 143 note 
Bene Elohim, the name among the angels 
answering to the ninth Sephira, 02 
Berkshfth Babba is the Mtdra<h or 
Jewish exposition of Genesis, 88 note, 
112 note, 114 note See Glossary, under 
Jifidrash 

Botarel, Moses, 204, 205 
Briatio Woblo, 105 

Buddeob, Introductio in Hisionam Philo • 
soph Hcbr 223 note, 231 

C 

Oassel, 109 note 
Cha ms Vital Seo Vital 

Ckajoth, the name among the angelic hosts 
answering to tho first iephira, 00 
Chajoth Sec JnnuDAH 
Chashmalim, the name among the angels 
answering to the fourth Sephira, 91 
Oiiebdbim, the name among the nngtds 
answering to the tenth Srphua, 02 
Christianity, relation of the Kabbalah to, 
138-144 , doctnneof the Tnmirin Unity, 
139, coming of the Mr*stnh and his 
Atonement tsnglit in the Kabbalah, 111 , 
attempt of Bcuchhn to apply ihe Kab 
balab in proof of Christian dogma*, 210- 
213, also by 3 on Bosenrotb, in the Kd 
lata JDenndcta, 223 

Cbwolson, Drt of St retenburgh on the 
Remnants of Anci'nt Babylonian Liter* 
tare, 158 

Cordova, Mose«, bis works on the Ksbls 
lab and dornne*, 214 21C 
Cosmogony of the Kabbalah, 102, 103 
Creation, the, according to the KabbAlsli, 
102, of angels end men, 108 
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Creation, the Booh or, analysis of, 147- 
167 See Jetzira, the Book 
Crown I The name of the first Sephira, 
80, 05, 07, 90, 100 II The appellation 
of the Intellectual World as represented 
by the first triad of the Sephlroih, 101 
Crusades, the, mentioned m the Book 
Sohar, 109 

D 

Davtd, Kino, the incarnation of Kingdom, 
the tenth Sephira, 122 
Davidson, Dr Samuel, Sacred Hermeneu¬ 
tics, 128 note, 110 note 
Devotion, Kahbttlistic notion of, 121, 122 
Diagrams of the Archetypal Man, 08 
See also Tables 

E 

El, the Divme name answering to the fourth 
Sephira, 91 

El Chai, the Divine name nnsrrenng to the 
ninth Sephira, 02 

Eloha, the Divine name answering to the 
fifth Sephira, 91 

Elohim, the Dinne name answering to the 
sixth Sephira, 01 

Elohim Sabauth, the Dmne name answer¬ 
ing to the eighth Sephira, 02 
Emanations, Treatise on the, 101 
Er Soph, the appellation of the Deity pnor 
to his manifestation m the creation of the 
world, 88, 90, 177, 187 
Enoch, Booh of, 184 

Etheridge, Db , maintains the great anti¬ 
quity of the Kabbalah, 228, his errors 
pointed out, 229 

F 

Faces, human, four types of, 117 
Firmness, name of the seventh Sephira, 01, 
06,08-100 
Flddd, Bobert, 88 

Foundation name of the ninth Sephira, 92. 
00,08-100 ’ 
Franck, Pnor , maintains that the mysteries 
of the Kabbalah were known to the doctors 
of the Talmud, 183, 180, 187, his work 
on the Kabbalah revised, 224, 225 

Jacob ’ * e great apostle of the Kab¬ 
balah, whose example in professing Chris¬ 
tianity was followed by several thousands 
of his disciples, 143 
Frankel, Db,, 110 note 


Q 

Galatinub, Be Arcanis CathoJ 141 note 
Geiger, Dr. Abraham, 219 note . 
Gematria, an excgetical rule, 111, 144,100 
Geroka, Kabbalio school of, 189 193 
Gikatilla, R Joseph h Abraham, 180,198 
Gill, John, DD , 167, 224 
God, called by the Kabbalah, Bn Soph, 88, 
his attributes, 87, 88, speculations on 
the nature of, 87-89, 146, his relation 
to the Sephiroth, 95, 140 , his seventy- 
two divine names according to the Kab 
balah, 135, 13G, lus divine Unity em¬ 
bodying a Trinity, 139, 140, his final 
absorption of all souls 140 
God Man or Archetypal man, 08 
Gkaetz, Dr, his Gnosticism, 105 note, 
researches into the doctrines and history 
of the Kabbalah, 230 

Greatness, one of the names of the fourth 
Sephira, 91, 90 

H 

Heaven, its enjoyments, 120,127 
Hells, seven, 110, their occupants. 111 
Helmoht, John Baptist ton, 83 

I 

I Am, the Divine name answering to the first 
Sephira, 00 
Ibn Ezra, 192 note 
Ibk Gebirol,^108 

Ibn Gaon, Shem Tob b Abraham, 180,193 
Ibn LATir.orAiXAnr,I saac b Abraham,104 
Ibn Sabba, Abraham, 205. 

Ibn Shew Tob, 204 

Ibn Wakkab, Abraham, on the philosophy 
of the Kabbalah, 201-201 
Idea Rabba, t e, the Great Assembly, a 
section of the Sohar which derives its 
name from the fact that it purports to give 
the addresses of it. Simon to bis large 
assembly of disciples, 104 
Idra Suta, i e , Small Assembly, a section of 
the Sohar which derives its name from 
the fact that it purports to be addressed by 
R Simon to his few surviving pupils, 
00, 07, 105 

Inscrutable Height, one of the names of 
the first Sephira, 90 

Intelligence, name of the second Sephira , 
90, 95, 97, 99, 100 

Isaac, the Patriarch, the incarnation of 
Rigour, the fifth Sephira, 122, represents 
the Pillar of Justice, 123 
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Isaac b Abbaham See IbtCLlttt 
Isaac of Akko, 174, 103,194 
Isaac the Blind, Rabbi, the reputed origin¬ 
ator of the Kabbalah, 180, his school 
and chief disciples, 189 
Isaac Nazib See Nazis. 

Ibhih, the name among the angels answer¬ 
ing to the ninth Sephira, 02 

J 

Jabez, Jacob ben Zebi, his Treatise on 
the Kabbalah, 223 

Jacob, the Patbiabch, the incarnation of 
Mildness, the sixth Sephira, 122, repre 
sents the Middle Pillar, 123 
Jacob Emdkn See Jabez 
Jacob b Sheshet, 192 
Jah, Isa. xxn, 4, the dmne name answering 
to the second Sephira, 90 
Jehovah, the divine name answering to the 
third Sephira, 90 

Jehovah Sabaoth, the divine name answer¬ 
ing to the seventh Sephira, 91 
jEHtTDAH ChAJOTH, 171, 203 
Jehudah Ha-Levi, 224, his view of the 
Book Jetzira, 147 
Jehudah b Jakar, 190 
Jellinek, Adolph, his researches into the 
origin of the Kabbalah, 227-8 
Jebome, St , recognizes the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, 125 note 
Jetzira, Book, analysis of its contents, 
147-157 , has nothing in common with 
the real doctrines of the Kabbalah, 157, 
168, various editions and translations, 
109 note 

Jetziiutic World, 100, its occupants, 110 
Joel, Rabbi, 220 

Joseph, the Patriarch, the incarnation of 
Foundation, the ninth Sephira, 122 
Josephus, Flavius, 113 note, 125 note 
Jonathan b Uzziel, 109, note 
Jost, Dr, 222 note, his account of the 
Kabbalah, 230 

Judicial Power, one of the names of the 
fifth Sephira, 91, 98 

Justice, one of the names of the fifth 
Sephira, 91, 98, 99, 100 

K 

Kabbalah, the, its claims, 83, 84, famous 
men who have espoused its tenets, 83, 
definition of the word, 80, theoretical 
and practical, 215, 217, cardinal doc 
tnnes, 80 102, view of the Supreme 
Being, 87, the creation of the different 
worlds, 102 103 , of angels and men, 


108 119; the destiny of man and tht 
nmTeree,119 127, of the Bible, 127 138, 
its relation to Christianity, 138 144, ita 
date, 180, its origin, according to the 
Kabbalists, 84, revealed by God himself 
to the Angels, t& , by them to chosen men, 
tb , handed down by the Patriarchs, and 
embodied covertly by Moses in the first 
fonr books of the PeDtateuch—first com 
milled to writing by R Simon ben Jochai, 
85, its view of God, or the En Soph, 
bis attributes, 87, 88, 145, mode of 
revealing himself, 89, 90, his ineom 
prehensibleness, 04, the Sephiroth some 
of his attributes embodied, 94, 05, its 
vanons schools classified, 189, (i), The 
School of Gerona, 189-103, (h), The 
School of Segovia, 103, 194, (in), The 
Qnasi Philosophic School, 194, (iv), The 
School of Abnlafia, 194-109, (v), The 
School of tbp Sohar, 109 
Kimchi, 132 note 

Kiro, or The Sacred King, the name of 
the sixth Sephira bb representing the 
Sensuous World, 101 

Kingdom I One of the names of the tenth 
Sephira, 02, 90, 98 II The appellation 
of the Material World aa represented by 
the union of all the Sephiroth, 101 
Kircbeb, Athanasius, a Christian student 
of the Kabbalah, 220. 

L 

Landauer, M H , his writings on the Kab 
balah, 225, 226 

Letters of the Alphabet, a recondite sense 
hidden under their very form, 138 
Leon, Mobes de, author of the Sohar, 172, 
175, statement of his wife and daughter 
respecting it, ib 
Levita, Elias, 109 note 
Literature of the Kabbalah, 189-232, 
see Kabbalah 

Loria, Isaac, his doctrines and disciples, 
210, 217 

Lot and his daughters, story of, how ex 
plained in the Book Sohar, 102 
Love, one of the names of the fourth 
Sephira, 01, 90, 100 
Low, Raebi Leopold, 231 
Lullv, Ratmord, a Climfisn Kabbalist, 

* 83,109, 200 

Ltra, Nicolas de, 130 note 

M 

Macropbosopon, one of the names of the 
first Sephira, 90 
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Maimonjdes Ins interpretation of n tms 
ticol passage in the Tnlnind, 182 , dentin 
elation of the charms of the mystics, 180 
Man created superior to the angels, 111 , 
fall of, ib , his body compared to the 
Tctragnumnftton, 110, pre existence of 
the soul of, 113-115 , every soul has ten 
potencies 114 , originally androgynons, 
16 , the Microcosm, 111 
Mak, the IlEAvrKLT, one of the names of 
the first Septum, 00 

Manasbeh, King of Israel, ridicules the 
narratives of the Pentateuch, 128 note 
MAnniAGE, a reunion of iito parts of thr 
same soul, 110 

Matron, name of the tenth Sephtrti ns re 
presenting the Mnterml World, 102 
Meoioo, F lia eel, 213, 214 
Medioo, Josrrn Solomon del, hi* writings 
on tlic Kabbalah, 210 

Mrncr, one of the names of the fourth 
Scphira, 91, 08 

Mercy, Pillar or, the three Septumth on 
the right of the Knbbalistic Tree, 100 
Messiah, advent of the, n doctrine of the 
Kabbahsts, 141, his sufferings and atone 
ment, 141, 142, two very different dates 
for his advent given in the Sohctr, 171 
Metatron, The Angel, occupies the 
Briatic world, governs the world, 10 '), 
etymology of the name. Rabbinic slews 
about him, 100 , 110 note 
Mimusn, ancient Jewish exposition of the 
Bible, see Glossary , its new of the Deity 
and the creation, 88 , 120 note, of man 
and angels, 112 note , of the human soul, 
114 note , teaches that worlds were created 
find destroyed pnor to the present order 
of things, 103 

Mildness, the name of the sixth Sephira, 


Millenium, the, according to the Kabbalah. 
120-140 * 


Mirandola, Pico de, 83, became a student 
of the Kabbalah, 205, translated some 
KabbalisUc writings, 201, 200 
Mirror, the Luminous, 119, 120 
Modena Leo de, his denunciations of the 
Kabbalah as favouring Christianity, 14J, 
218,219 J 

Mohammed IV, his interview with Sabbatai 
Zevi, 221, 222 


Molitor, Philosophic der Gcsdnehtc, 232 
MonE, Henri, 83 

Moses, was transfigured on Sinai, accon 
mg to tlie Kabbollsts, 120, 107 , lookf 

’,J, u ! mnonB nurror . n», studi< 
the Kabbalah in Egypt and in the wllde 


tim, 8 - 1 , concealed its myaf'nes In the 
rrntAtmrb, 127, is the Incarnation of 
Firmness, the seventh Septum, 122 
Moars of Cordova, his works on the Kab 
baUh, 81, 214-210 
Mo»ra of I eon See Ltox. 

Mlnk, b , Mtlnryei de PhUourphie June rt 
Jrale, 2 12 

Mystical LtTKimt nr,Recount of, 184-1P0 
Mysticism, Jewish, 183, 181, distinguished 
from the Kabbalah, 180 


K 


K*ciiMA\inrs Mosrs, 171, his conYersion 
to the Knbhnlah, 190, his view of the 
import of tim Pentateuch, 191 
\\urs of the Sephtroth, Table of 93, 
of fiie four world* or spheres of being, 
100, the three pillars of the Sephtroth in 
the Knldmlistie tree, 123 
Kasir, lUnni Isaac, Ins Treatise on the 
Fnianalions, J 01 

Nro Pi atomsm, mtieh of the Kahbileb 
dt nvrd from, 130-8 
Kotaricon, on cxcgeucal rule, 131,132 

O 

Ophanim, the name among the angelic hosts 
answering the second Sephirn, 90 See 
Ophanim, m the Glossary 
Origek, propounds the doctrine of ineteni 
psychosis, 125 note, his news of the Old 
Trstnment, similar to those of the Jewish 
Rabbins and thr Kabbahsts, 129,130 note 
Otto, Julius Conrad, 143 

P 

Palaces, The, or He Gbnlotb * mystical 
work, so called because it treats on the 
heaienly mansions, 185 
Permutation, tables of, for discovering the 
hidden sense of the Bible, 137,151, 155 
Physiognomy, 117, 118 ( 

Pillar, The Lrrr, the three left Sephtroth 
in the Kabbnlist c diagram, 100 
PiLLAn, The Middle, the four Sephtroth in 
the centre of the diagram, 100 
Pillar, The Right, the three Sephtroth on 
the nglit of the Knbbalistic Tree, 100 
Prayer, 122 

Primordial Man, an appellation of tbe 
Sephinc decade, 97 

Primordial Point, one of the names of the 
■first Sephira, 89 
Pboolus, 187,188 



Q 

Qoeek, tlie appellation of the third triad of 
the StphirotU, 102 

B 

Bibhi, 109 noh, 132 note 
Becakti, Mehaheh di, 200, 201 
Bestitution of all things, 12C 
Beuchiin, 83 , his Knbbalistic 6vstem and 
works, 144, 200-213 
Bicct, Paul, 143 
Bittaxoel, John Stephen, 143 
Bosemioth, Babon 7 on, Ins Latin trausln 
tion of part of the Book So/tttr, 103-10'), 
maintains the antiquity of the Snhar, 1 87 , 
analysis of his Kabbnla Denudatn, 222 3 

S 

Saadia Gaov, 135 note 
Sadbatai Zeti, a celebrated Knbbahat, lus 
tory of, 221, 222 
Sachs, his Beitriigc, 109 note 
Satan, origin of, according to the Kabbalah, 
111, his world or sphere of action, 107 , 
his return to God at the udvent of the 
Messiah, 120,140 

® c *' ,PT,3BE i Holt, a recondite mcamug 
hidden under the obvious words and 
etters, 128, fourfold sense, 130, 131, 
hermeneutical rules for interpreting, 131, 
137, 154, 155 

Segovia, Kabbalic school of, 193, 104 
Sephiba, the first, its seven names, 89 90, 
gave rise to the other nine Sephiroth, 90 
Sephiiu, etymology of, 80 , existed in the 
Deity from all eteruitv, tl> 

Sephiroth, the ten, their origin from the 
En Soph, 89, 00, 145, the three Trinities 
of, 01, 02, table of their names, 03, 
sexual king and queen of the, 102, 104 , 
arc not creatures, but Emanations, 07, 
finite, yet infinite, 97, compared to the 
double nature in Christ, 07, diagrams 
of their emanations, 00, 100 , their 
Trinities, 101, their three Potencies, 102, 
become incarnate in the saints, 122, the 
three pillars of the, 133, 134 , ntvstirally 
derived from Exodus xiv 10, 30, 21, it , 
contain the seventy two uauies of the 
Deity, 130, nature and gradation of, nc 
cording to the commentary of IUbbi 

Aland, 177-180 

® rPT v 101 * 1 ’ *^ e ' renders not in accordance 
with the Hebrew text, but according to 
tradition, 88 note . 


Seraphim, the name among the augels 
answering to the fifth Sephiru, 01 
SnEcniNAB, one of the names of the tenth 
Sephira, 02 

Shem Ton See Ibk Gaox and Idn SnEM 
Ton 

Sbinaniv, the name among the angels 
answering to the sixth Srphirn, 01 
Shiur Koma a mvstical work, treating on 
the dimensions of the bodv of the Deitv. 
185 

Simon b Jochai, Babbi, the pretended 
author of the Book Snhar, 87, 02, ICO, 
107, 175, 170, nnmes of Christian and 
Jewish sdiolurs who Iistc maintained it, 
107, the great fonnum head of hnbbahsm, 
85, exalts himself in the Sohnr above 
Moses, 107, why chosen as the (pretended) 
author of the book, 175 
Smooth Point, one of the names of the 
first Scphirn, 80 

Sobar.The Book attributed to B Simon 
b Joeliai, 150, its speculations about tbe 
Supreme Being, tbe origin of the Srphi 
roll i, and tlirir relationebip to the Deitv, 
02-07, 100, 107, 224, analysis of its 
contents, 100-105, arguments against 
Simon b Jochai being tbe nntbor, and for 
its being a production of die thirteenth 
century, ICO, Mo*es de Leon its real 
author, 172-177, the school of, 100, Ac , 
the great storehouse of hnbbalisra, 200, 
was first printed at Mantua, 218, various 
editions of, 200 note 

Soul, the Human, pre existence of the, a 
doctrine of the Kabbalah, 113, held hr 
the Essenes and bv Flnlo, 113 note, 
taught in the Talmud, 114 note, reluct 
atice of to enter into tins world, according 
to the Kabbalah, 113 note, according to 
(he Mishna, 115 note, each in its first 
Etstc contains the two ecxes united, or is 
androgmou*, 114, has ten potencies corrc 
spending to the ten Sephiroth, diridrd into 
a trinity of mails, 107-172 , that of the 
righteous superior in dignity to angels, 
115, marna r e the union of the sepsrv-d 
soul, ItC, free will of the 118 its nlti 
mate destiny re muon with the Deitv, 120, 
140, transmigration of, i« tflneicj to 
three limes, 123 

IrLEtDouii name of the eivlitu Sr/ hire, 

02, 00, D'l, 100 

STEiveciiKCiDra 17! rife,175, iu» Pssay 
on the Knbhalic *rstenis 2C0 

Stkbn, Tonati, in Ben C I /se u a_fi, qnsteJ, 
180, his analysis of the S' 'Aar, 
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T 


v 


Tablbb, of the Scphtrolh and their Tanons 
names, 0.3, of triads of the Srphiroth, 
00, of their sources anil emanations, 
100, for discovering the hidden sense of 
words and letters, 131,133, 134,133,130, 
137, for die permutation of letters, 80, 
of the combinations of Hebrew letters. 
150 

TansHtsniM, Dan x, 0, the name among 
the angels answering to the seTenth 
Scphira, 01 

Teknemasn, Gcschichtc der Philosophic, 
200 note 

Thuose, the, appellation of the Bnatic 
World, tho abode of pure spinte, 105 

Todiub See Adoeafu 

Tbaksvioratiov of souls, taught in the 
Kabbalah, 124. 125, also held by the 
Pharisees, 125note, the Fathers, ib , and 
by the Karaite Jews, ib 

Thee, the KaBBAuaTtc, of the Srphiroth, 
00-101 

Tbimtt, the first, of the Srphiroth, how 
formed, 01, the second, ibid, the third, 
02, Kabbtdisuc definition of, 107, doe 
trmc of the, appears to be taught in the 
Kabbalah, 138, 130, 140 , Benchlln'a 
argument for, 141, AbulaOa, his modifi 
cation of the doctrine at, 105-108 


U 


Umvebse, tho, a lower emanation 6f God 
104, 105 


I 


Vitae, Cuajik, 217. 

Voisut, JosErn dx, 21B, 220. 

W 

White Head, one of the namee of the first 
Scphira, 00 

Wisdom, name of the second Scphira, 00, 
05,07,09 

Wotr, Jo Clin , Bibliotheca Jhbraca, 141 
note, 200 n ote, 231 

WonDs, permutation of, rules for, given m 
the Kabbalah, 131, 137, ditto, m the 
Book Jrtcira, 154. 

Woudbworth, Cnn., D D., Canon of West¬ 
minster, las view of Scripture uammi'es, 
128 nofe 

orld, creation of the, by the SephUvth, 
101, the four worlds of the Ksbhalth, 
» e , of .Emanations, Creation, Formauon 
and Action, 100 , throne of the Sephiroth, 
100, that of the evil spirits, 107, an 
expansion of the Deity a own substance, 
120 


Z 

Zinnpn, an cxegctical rule, according to 
which the letters of the alphabet art 
variously combined, 105,100, 221 See 
Glossary, under mion 
Ztmz, liis opinion as to the era of the Book 
Jctxira, 158 
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GLOSSARY 


N 

Din the Heavenly Man I One of 
the names of the first Sephira, 00, 04, 
08 n An appellation of the entire 
Sephrne decade, 100 

]OTp DTH the Primordial, the Archetypal man, 
one of the names of the Sephino decade, 
07 

HTIN (—’Etipa), a seat, a sitting, an assembly, 
the assembly of R. Simon b Jnchanan'a 
disciples, which at its commencement was 
rather nnmerons, and hence obtained the 
name ran nttn the Great Assembly In 
the conrse of tune, however, death re 
moved many of them, and only left a few, 
to whom R Simon continued to commn 
nicate the secrets of the Kabbalah. These 
few surviving disciples, at the close of 
their Rabbin s life, are designated unit raitt 
the Small Assembly Metonymically the 
two expressions nit htth and tram nttm 
denote the two parts of the Sohar which 
purport to give the Kabbalistic revelations 
communicated by R Simon to the said 
two assemblies, 104, 105 
!T ’ ,H I am (ExocL ui, 14), the divine name 
corresponding to the first Sephira, 00 
ID'jtriN (plural of )DW), translated wheels in 
the English version (Ezek. i, 20), is taken 
by the Jewish Rabbins to denote a distinct 
order of angels, just as Cherubim and 
Seraphim Hence the Talmud explains 
Exod xx, 20, by “ thou shall not make 
the likeness of those ministering servants 
who serve before me in heaven, viz , 
Opbanlm, Seraphim, sacred Chajoth and 
missive angels " (" m - o mot) pern trt 

nvm trtmm tranw nir orroa 'it* p ap en 
rmn'3HbDltnprt Rosh Ha Shann.H b) 
Ophan, the pnnee oftlus order, is regarded 
by the ancient sages as identical with the 
angel Sandalphon, pcVnD = cwd$i\<poc 
co brother or fellow companion of the angel 
Metatron (Comp Raalu on Ezek l, 20 ) 
In the Kabbalah tins name of the angelic 
host answers to the second Sephira, 00 
)Vh the tree, tbe Kabbalistic form in which 
the ten Sephiroth are represented, 09,100, 


ptt the not-exisient, an appellation of the 
Deity iu hia absolute nature, 88 
rpD pn the boundless, an appellation of the 
Deity viewed apart from tbe creation, 88, 
05 

bn the Mighty One, the divine name answer 
ing to the fourth Sephira, 01 
T! bn the Mighty Living One, the divine 
name answering to the ninth Sephira, 
02 

the Almighty, the divuie name answering 
to the fifth Sephira, 01 
DVftN the Omnipotent, the divine name 
answenng to the sixth Sephira, 91 
nucs cvfiH the Omnipotent Sabaoth, the 
divine name answenng to the eighth 
Sephira, 02 

pD3N faces, the three aspects, viz , the Iu 
tellectual, Moral and Matenal worlds in 
which the En Soph manifested himself, 
98, 09 fDJH “pH Macropmsopon, one 
of die names of the first Sephira, 00, 
whilst pD3N vrt Microprasupon, is the trans 
Cendant Being opcmting upon tbe earth, 
and denotes the En &iph as immanent m 
the creation, or as neressnnly working ill 
tbe universe, which lies in the essence of 
his creativeness 

K'-’p'itCN (=. specvlarta, with prosthetic n), 
mirror tom trwptoCH the luminous mirror, 
applied to the extraordinary fatuity of 
propbeuc knowledge possessed by the 
human soul, which was vouchsafed to 
Moses in an exceptional degree, 110 
vnrt: tVo NOpCDH the non luminous mirror, 
applied to the ordinary faculty of know 
ledge, 110 

n^tOH (plural of Son) which also occurs m 
Isa xxxui, 7, denotes in ancient Jewish 
literature an order of angels, just ns 
Chenibrm, Seraphim, Lc , are the unities of 
other angelic classes Thus the Tnlinud 
remarks TO' cnppmoiTOC'ptra’E'So*' 
cng-i pan maw nyuron nu trVvi the 
angchc order Areltm and the most dts 
tinguished of men caught at the sacred 
ark, the aiiqchc order Areltm preiaihd, 
and the sacred ark woe captured (Kethu- 
both, 104 a ) Hence Rtshi, Kirorlu ami 
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others explain trVmn in lea xxxlii, 7, bj 
anyth In the Kabbalah this name 
answers to the third Sephira, 00 
D’WN (Ps civ, 4) the names of an order of 
angels auswerlng to the ninth Septum, 


nrain»t%ence I Name of the third 
Septum, 00, 05, 07,00,100 II Appclla 
tion of (he intellectual world as repre 
senled by the first triad of the Srphimth, 

„f God (Gen vi, 2), which is 
taken by die ancient Jews to denote anyth, 
is in the Kabbalah a dutinctire order of 
celestial beings answering to the eighth 
Sephira, 93 


miu j trength, judicial power, one of the 
names of the fifth Srphira, 01, DO 
rtmi grealneu, one of the names of the 
fonrth Sephira, 01, 00 
Nn “ nj is a metathesis of trCD-ta ~ yndttiia 
rmtla, or ypappartla, in the sense' 
“J!*" ™P*»<®ting numbers, and is 
technically used to express an cxegeiica! 
rule, according to which ev err leit»r of a 

Tnd tb Ted T« d 10 itS nnn >' e ricsl value, 
and the word is explained by another 
wordof the same volne, 131, )44, l£?f, 100 


Z ( 7 f *» P«Cxed), the image, 

sasjssaafearaSj 

1 syns a “« , “"' a “ w i 

p s“to,sr ° r n “" « r »■« omi 

n 

•m splendour, name of the eicrhth 
9-1, 90, 08, 09, 100 SbQl Stphlra ' 


n ™ ( £j nral = ?«5«, which Is ren¬ 

dered in our English version (Ezek i 51 
by //pfny beings, is regarded by Jewish 
pillion os denoting celestial beinTa 
genus, or distinct order of „ n „ e U c 

,TOO *"“ «»■ Ol nJo’ZiS'Z 


Kabbalah lid* name answers to the first 

Srphira, 00 

nvnw rp'-T interchange of letters, an exe 
geUcal rule explained in the article rmon 
of the Glossary 

rron Wisdom, name of the second Srphira , 
00, 05, 07, 09, 100 ^ 

“nrojrpm hidden wisdom, is another name 
for the esoteric doctrine of the Kabbalah, 
jt is so called bectti«e Jts wisdom is 
hidden from those who hare not been 
instructed therein, 80 

}"n grace, an abbrenstion of mrc; rran 
hidden wisdom, denotitigtheKabbalali,80 
merry, late, one of the names of the 
fonrth Sphinx, 01, 09, 09, 100 

plur D*SW which the Septnigint and 
Vulgate rendrr by ijXtrrpov, risenon, 
rt hntUant mtltilhr tulttatirf compoundtd 
of four parts gold and one pari sitter, 
(Paus v 13.0, Phny, xxxili. 4 or 23), 
and tbe nutbonsed version by amber 
(Pzelc I, l), is taken by the ancient 
Hebrews to denote a firrsprnkmg feints, 
belonging to an angelic genus, ynst as 
Cberabim, Srraplum, Ac , denote distinct 
classes of angels Arrordinglv, the word 
is a compound of cn cm fire, and Vo 
i n Vna speaking Hence It is related in 
tbe Talmud wcToarm ~rrr pvna rrcro 
■'•'torn ‘■oerro cm mra Vocna pa rm moia 
" Once npon n time a young man was 
studying the vis on of Exekiel, and was 
dwelling npon the angel Chnshmnl, when 
fire proceeded from Chnshmnl and con 
snmedhim " ( Chagtgo , 13 a ) Sonieother 
Talmudic doctors, though also taking 
it to denote "fire tpenkmg angel," regard 
the word as a compound of err silent and 
Vo speaking, and submit that this angeho 
genus are so called from the fact that at 
times they ore quiet and other times they 
talk , (rrnrr an ton ,v o err *Vocrr ’mo "wo 
rmVna cn? tun wranaa •mV'm cm m*n 
/men hit pa ovnn *co mm mavro nroa 
^^jp-ta trnjn ’ra mi*v mam rue nrtn 
mnoa) “ they ore quiet when the behest 
proceeds from the mouth of the Holy One, 
blessed be be, and ibey talk or sing praises 
when no behest proceeds from the Holy 
One, blessed be he " (Chagiqa, 13 a l> ) 

In the Kabbalah the name of this angelic 
order answers to the fonrth Sephira, 01. 


■fah, (lea xxvi, 4), the dinna name 
answering to the second Sephira, 90 
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m.T Jehovah , the dime name answering to 
the third Sephira, 00 

mtoa mrr Jehovah Sabaoth, the divine name 
answering to the seventh Sephira, 01 
TO’ foundation, name of the ninth Sephira, 
92, 06, 98, 09, 100 

3 

tfOTU the throne, an appellation of the 
Bnatic World, the abode of the pare 
spirits, 103,108 , see also pVtt world 
TTO crown L One of the names of the 
first Sephira, 80, 95, 97, 99, 100 1L 
Synecdochycally, the intellectual world, 
101 


D 

tmo (from tm to search into, to examine, 
to Investigate, to explain), which properly 
denotes the exposition of Scripture, is the 
name of the most ancient Jewish exposi 
tion of the Hebrew Bible In its restricted 
sense It is used to denote the collection of 
expositions on the Pentateuch and the 
Five Migelloth, (viz , the Song of Songs, 
Hath, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes and 
Esther) called Midrash Jlabboth (OTTO 
iron), Midrash Rabla (urn otto), 120 
note, or simply Midrash, 88 note, 108 
Each of the boohs composing this collec¬ 
tion is also quoted by its separate name, 
ex gr , the commentary on Genesis is 
called Bereshith Rabba (htuTCjTO) 88 
note, 103 , the commentary on Exodus is 
cited by the name of Shemoth Rabba, 
that on the Leviticus by the name of 
Fa Ikra Rabba, that on Numbers by the 
name of Bamidbar Rabba, that on Deuter¬ 
onomy by the name of Debanm Rabba, 
and so on For an account of the different 
Mtdrashtm, their import, design, <Src H dec., 
we must refer to Alexanders edition of 
Kilto s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 
article Midrxsh 

JYTODO (= Latin Mctator, with the termi¬ 
nation p), captain of the mynads of the 
angelic hosts, 109, 110 
WWT05 the matron, name of the tenth 
Sephira as repreeentmg the Material 
World, 102 

Mho King, or MOTt? >oVo Sacred King, 
name of the sixth Sephira as representing 
the Sensuous World, 101 
rruta Kingdom I One of the names of 
the tenth S-phira, 92, 08, 98, 99, 100 
II Appellation of the Material World as 


represented by the triad of the Sephirolh, 

101 , 102 

rnTDQ the traditionally transmitted critical 
apparatus of the Old Testament, dlstrn 
guished from tfnp the traditionally received 
esoteric doctnne, 86 

DTpD place, hire the Greek rdxrof in the 
Septuagint, by Philo, the Fathers, Ac , 
denotes God who comprehends everything, 
and who, as it were, is the place in which 
all things exist abrbg o Bebcr eaXtirat 
r&irog, Philo, de Somn i, 075 The Jewish 
view on this subject is given 88 
mrro Chariot, name of Ezek i and x, which 
treat on the Divine Throne, resting on 
wheels, and earned by sacred animals 
Great mysteries are attached by the ancient 
Jews to the whole of this description of 
the Deity and his surroundings, which in 
imitation of rrocO worn the work of the 
hexahemeron, cosmogony, is also called 
TOTO rroSP the Work of the Chariot, 9J, 

184 , . 

vrijTO balance, the symbolical name for the 
two opposite sexes in each tnad of the 
Sephirolh, which are regarded as the two 
scales of a balance united by the beam, 
which is the third Sephira, 02 

prrvD'U (=notarieon from notanus,a short 
hand writer) an exegehcal role, according 
to which every letter of a word is taken as 
the initial of the word, 131,132 
m: firmness, name of the seventh Sephira, 
91,08,98,99,100 

n av BP nvpti smooth or indivisible point, one 
of the names of the first Sephira, 80 
rmmnrrnpi primordial point, one of the 
names of the first Sfpftira, 89 


TOD pillar, the general name of each of 
the three perpendicular lines which are 
obtained in the arrangements of the ten 
Sephiroih in the Kabbalistio diagrams 
When particularized, the three Sephirvth 
forming the right of the diagram aw de 
nominated vent WTOO the Right P' ll ?r, 
99,100 , the three Sephirolh on the left 
are called mStoOTI VTK3 the Lefirdlar, 
100, whilst the central four Sephirolh 
are designated HOTjamn KTOO the Middle 

^Samhel, the prince of the evil spirits, 
(DVDOTT Vo vrvn 7OTVT SOD Zkbarim Soil a 
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Panha, xi), the pretence angel of Edom, 
1 e , Rome, the arch enemy of Israel He 
is often identified with Satan, the angel of 
death, in ancient Jewish literature Hence 
the so called Chaldee paraphrase of Jona 
than b Uznel renders Gen in, 0, by 
“And the woman taw Samael the angel of 
death," and the Chaldee paraphrase on 
Job xxvui, 7, translates it “the path to the 
tree of hfe, which Samael, who flies like a 
bird, did not l now, and which the eye of 
Eve did not perceive ” ( hVi *tj jVn Vjo 
ttys rrmpo nVi new *p mn bmo rraan 
■nrn) Hence the Kabbalistio notions, 
111, 126 

tTVCO (plural nmeo) emanations Its ety¬ 
mology and meaning are discussed, 89. 
98, 07 


nVm world According to the Kabbalah 
there ore four worlds which emanated 
from each other m succession 1 nbtf 
mVsn the World of Emanations, con 
sisting of the ten Sephiroth which pro 
ceeded direct from the En Soph, and 
hence the appellation of the Sephiric 
decade, 07, 98, 10.'), 10(1 2 nra nVir 
the World of Creation or the Brintic 
World, also called irorn the Throne, 
which proceeded from the World of Ema¬ 
nations and is the abode of pure spirits, 
105, 106 3 nun nVir the World of 

formation, or the Jclzirutic World which 
proceeded from the World of Creation, 
and is the habitation of angels, 100 And 
j T Dr 7„ D ' 71 1 1 ' the World of Action or the 
Asiatic World, which proceeded from the 
World of Formations, and contains the 
spheres, as well as matter, and is the 
residence of the Pnnce of Darkness and 
his angels, 106, 107 

ttcrnn njnr the World of Matter, the third 
tnaa of the ten Sephiroth # 90, 100 18s 

ntTCOT dm the World of Sephiroth,'one of 
the appellations of the first World on the 
Sephiric decade, 97 

tMTin dVw the Sensuous or Moral World, 

C* JMMkc/ira) World, nnnl , of 

Vf 1 tlw World of Shells, one of 
the appellations of the fourth world 
so called because it is tlie abode of the 
dregs of the other worlds as well as of 
the evil spirits, 108, 107 


unborn H-nos the middle pillar, name of 
the fonr central Sephiroth representing 
mildness ui the Kahbalistic diagram, 100. 
101 

mm tmoy the pillar of judgment, name of 
the three Sep'nroth forming tbrleflin the 
Kabbolistic diagram, and representing 
rigour, 09, 100 

Wl tmo? the pillar of lore, name of the 
three Sephiroth forming the right m the 
diagram, and representing mercy, 09, 

D”n y? the tree of life, name of the form in 
which the Kabbalah depicts the ten SephU 
roth, 99, 100 

Hp'm the Aged, one of the names of the 
first Scphira, bo called because it was tbe 
tlie first which emanated from the En 
Soph, 80 

rr«n Np’fiy the Aged of the Aged, an ap 
pellation of tlie Deity, so called because 
lie is the first of nil existences, 89 
wmp irc'nv Holy Aged, another appellation 
of the Deity, 89 

9 

"WO justice, one of tlie names of the fifth 
Sephim, 91 90, 08, 99,100 
ftmriD (= Trpoauinrov) the faces, or the three 
aspects in which the En Soph manifested 
himself, 99 Tins is simply a Greek 
expression denoting exactly the same as 
the Aramaic ♦'D'm faces 

S 

rims combination an exegctical rule, 195, 
199 , 254, explained under the article 
mran 

P 

rfap reception, the esotenc doctrine received 
'by oral tradition and throngb enigmatio 
signs in the Pentateuch, known only to 
the initiated, 86 


~frfO Dn inscrutable height, one of the names 
of the first Sephira, 90 
rnnrr ntn while head, one of the names of 
the first Sephira, 00 

V 

"mao Shechmah, one of the names of the 
tenth Sephira, 92 
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]>UO plural cpjhjb Pi lxviii, 10, the name 
among the angels answering to the sixth 
Sephira, 01 

tTErro Seraphim, Isaiah n, 6, the name 
among the angels answering to the fifth 
Sephira, 01 

J1 

mtnn permutation, an exegebcal rule, accord¬ 
ing to which the Hebrew alphabet is bent 
exactly in the middle , one half is then 
placed over the other, and the first letter 
or the first two letters at the beginning of 
the second line are alternately changed, os 
exhibitedin the table, 138, 137, 188 The 


anagraminatio alphabets thus obtained 
are called by the names which the first two 
specimen pairs of letters yield, 

Aibam, S)l"rw Athbash, 4c The rule is 
also called nvnw tjiVn interchange of 
letters, and rjrvs combination, or more 
folly mTrmn combination of letters 

n-wcn beauty, mildness I The name of 
the sixth Sephira, 91, 00, 98, 100 II, 
Appellation of the Sensuous World, ns 
represented by the second triad of the 
Sephiroth, 101 

DWTtnn Tarshishim, Dan x, 0, the name 
among the angelic hosts answering to the 
seventh Sephira, 91 
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